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BUCKLEY, THE WILD WHITE MM; 



AND THE BLACKS OF VICTOKIA. 



There is, at times, a temptation to the 
narrator of a wonderful story to add the 
charms of fictiAi to the details of facts, when 
the material for the construction of the tale 
is inadequate to the interest of the event. 
That a white man should be recovered by 
his countrymen, after a residence of more 
than thirty years among savages, appears so 
romantic an incident, as to excite a general 
and an eager desire to become fully ac- 
quainted with such a life in the wilds. 

As the first duty of the historian is to 
elicit the truth with singleness of aim and 
ardour of pursuit, we prefer bringing together 
the few reliable facts for the story, than 
indulging in agreeable fancies. Instead of 
giving a connected life of William Buckley, 
THE Wild White Man, we shall bring for- 
ward various statements about this extraor- 
dinary character, in the very language of 
the authorities, at the risk of seeming some- 
what dry in detail and irregular in descrip- 
tion. 

This decision appears the more necessary, 
because of the course taken by a gentleman 
who, several years ago, published what he 
called an "Autobiography of William 
Buckley," to the authenticity of which 
there are many grave objections ; while, at 
the same time, the statements respecting the 
Port Phillip Blacks are very incorrect, as 
this gentleman was personally unacquainted 
with them. All whom we have consulted, 
and who knew Buckley both in Port Phillip 
and in Hobart Town, agree in saying that 
the man was so dull and reserved that it 
was impossible to get any connected or 
reliable information from him. 

With the view of correcting some impres- 
sions upon this subject, we were induced 
to publish an account in 1857. The 
estimate formed of its intention and execu- 
tion may be seen from the following extract 
from a review of the first edition of the work, 
in the colamna of the Hobart Town Colonial 



Times, in 1857 : — "Here is another of that 
series of volumes, or rather tractates, upon 
the colonies and their early history, which 
Mr. Bonwick has planned with much 
sagacity, and is executing with every title 
to respectful consideration. The volume 
before us is a very interesting one. It is a 
critical investigation of the life of Buckley, 
published some time since in Hobart Town, 
which, with some truth, has a great ad- 
mixture of falsehood. Mr. Bonwick elimi- 
nates the latter," &c., &c. 

As evidence that we are not mistaken aa 
to the character of Buckley, the testimony 
of others is presented here. When Gtovemor 
Bourke saw him in 1837, he could make 
nothing of him. A few monosyllabic replies 
only could be obtained, according to our own 
informants. Captain Fyans and Dr. Thomson, 
of Geelong. Captain Lonsdale, to whose 
regiment he was formerly attached, vainly 
sought some knowledge of his career. Mr. 
Fawkner styled him, in 1837, **a lump of 
matter, too mindless to yield any very useful 
information." Mr. George Arden, the earliest 
writer in Port Phillip, says : — " His extreme 
reserve renders it almost impossible to learn 
anything from him of his past life, or of 
his acquaintance with the aborigines." Mr. 
Westgarth, the colonial historian, remarked 
many years ago of him, "He was always 
extremely reserved and incommunicable in 
his manners." A Van Diemen's Land news- 
paper, of July, 1836, referring to the man, 
says, ' * He never kept any account as to how 
time passed away." Mr. Thomas, the Pro- 
tector, who is better acquainted with the 
Port Phillip Blacks and their history than 
any other man, had a contemptible opinion 
of the Wild White Man*s capacity, as he 
says, " Buckley was more ignorant than the 
blacks, and peiiectly useless to them." 

Captain Stokes, the Australian yQ^«i;^t.^ 
observes oi \vv\a.\— '''' ^v% \sv\i^'*ri^ '*'.^^ 
wet v«a»«aa«i^ ^^1 wks5si,\i»^ M^^siS!l^ 5ss^ss^^^ 
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deserted him, and nothing of any value 
could be procured from him respecting the 
history and manners of the tribe with whom 
he had so long dwelt." Mr. Bunce, the 
botanist, went to him in company with the 
late Dr. Boss, editor of the Hobart Town 
Courier, ** Our visit," said he, "was not 
absolutely void of self-interest, as we had 
contemplated the probability, or rather 
possibility, of obtaining from the great 
semi-barbarian materials of his long resi- 
dence among the aborigines of Port PhilKp 
for an interesting shred of autobiography. 
Our visit, however, proved a failure, as 
ire could obtain no information from the 
party whose memoirs we were desirous of 
perpetuating and whose conversation con- 
sisted merely of a few monosyllabic words." 
Referring afterwards to the soi-distani 
autobiography which appeared, Mr. Bunce 
says : — " We know not which most to 
admire — the extreme facility of acquiring 
information from a, to us, dumb man, or 
his remarkable powers of imagination." 

A man who lived with Buckley for nearly 
six months, in 1836, assured us that a 
more stupid fellow he never knew, and that 
during the whole of that period he scarcely 
ever spoke to him, and never gave the least 
information about his thirty years* bush life. 
We ourselves lived for eight years in the 
game town with Buckley, jJmost daily 
seeing his gigantic figure slowly pacing along 
the middle of the road, with h^ eyes 
vacantly fixed upon some object before him, 
never turning his head to either side or 
saluting a passer by. He seemed as one not 
belonging to our world. Not being divested 
of curiosity, we oEten endeavoured to gain 
from some one of his acquaintances a little 
narrative of that savage life, but utterly 
failed in doing so. Some folks tried the 
effect of the steaming vapour of the punch- 
bowl with no better success, for though his 
eye might glisten a little, his tongue was 
silent. He had no tale to tell. 

We proceed now to say what is known 
about the history of this remarkable charac- 
ter, and to detail some incidents connected 
vsrith the period of his career, as contained 
in the chronicles of the colonies. 

William Buckley was born about 1780, in 
Macclesfield, Cheshire. He was early ap- 
prenticed to a bricklayer. After approaching 
manhood he forsook the trowel, and never 
resumed it but once, when, in 1837, he put 
up a rough chimney to the hut of his friend 
Batman, on the site of Melbourne. A tolerable 
specimen of physical humanity, being six 
f get six inches in height, with no native love 
of hard work, he soon enlisted for a bounty 
bito the Cheshire Militia, from which he was 
eventually draite§ into the 4th, or King's 



Own Regiment. So tall a grenadier would 
have charmed old Frederick William, who 
would have rejoiced in such a recruit for hia 
Potsdam Guard. 

The rougher characteristics of his nature 
now appeared so prominently, that the army- 
lost the benefit of his services, and the 
country of his presence. At this distance of 
time it is difficult to know the crime with 
which he was charged ; larceny, say some ; 
while he spoke of a blow given to his officer. 

Some fourteen years before this, the British 
Government had established a penal settle- 
ment thousands of mUes from the residence 
of any white men of any nation, quite at the ^ 
antipodes, on the shores of New Holland, "ij 
more popularly, but incorrectly, known aa 
Botany Bay. Our ex-bricklayer and ex- 
soldier was sentenced to that distant kangaroo 
retreat. ^ 

But about that time another resolution 
of the Government altered the destiny of 
Buckley. Ciaptain Flinders had sailed into 
a harbour on the southern coast of New- 
Holland, opposite the shores of Tasman'a 
Van Diemen's Land, and was so charmed 
with the delicious climate, lovely scenery, and 
luxuriant vegetation of this Port Phillip, as 
to recommend it very warmly to the Home 
Authorities, as a suitable locality for a new 
penal establishment, similar to that at Port 
Jackson. Adopting the suggestion, the 
British Ministry directed a prison fleet to 
land its burden of crime upon this Utopia of 
the South. William ]^uckley was to be one of 
these first unsuccessful settlers of the golden 
land of Victoria. 

We may form some judgment of the wis- 
dom of our ancestors in the work of colonisa- 
tion, by glancing at the materials they sent 
to form a colony at Port Phillip. There were 
three hundred male prisoners, fifty marines 
to maintain order, besides officers in command, 
and but seventeen women, chiefly wives of 
some soldiers. 

The Calcutta, a man-of-war, and the 
Ocean, a transport, conveyed the company, 
and reached there on the 10th of October, 
1803. Captain Collins, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, landed the people on a sandy, 
sterile part of the beach, a few miles inside 
of the Heads, not far from Point Nepean, 
where no river or fresh lake existed, and 
where the soil forbade hope of profitable 
cultivation. Had they gone on the opposite 
side of the Bay, or ascended to the head of 
the Bay where the Yarra reaches the sea, a 
successful settlement might have been formed. 
A pretended search for a better locality was 
afterwards made with no result but failure ; 
and so, after a sojourn of three months on 
what they deemed an inhospitable soil, though 
in a delightful climate, the expedition moved 
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and awoke no missionary zeal for his forest 
brethren. 

Moodily silent as he was for the last 
twenty years of his life, we can readily 
believe that the preceding thirty years were 
as nnproductive of mental activity. He 
spent a dreamy, solitary life. Wives he had, 
like the rest ; but, from all that can be 
learned, he lived much apart from the 
tribe, impelled, perhaps, from a regard to 
his personal safety as much as from a love of 
Tetirement. He thought only of passing his 
time unmolested and nnmolesting, impression - 
less and unimpressing, — a mere vegetable 
existence. 

To three persons only was he in any way 
communicative, and that within a year of 
of his being discovered; those were Mr. John 
Batman, the first settler of Port Phillip, Mr. 
John HeJder Wedge, the surveyor of the 
association settling the country, and Mr. 
Gellibrand, the leading spirit of that colonis- 
ing movement. 

The first has left no record of the man. 
Th% second wrote a brief account, which 
was sent by Governor Arthur, in 1836, 
to the " Geographical Society's Journal ;" he 
has also favoured the writer with other 
memoranda, which will appear in this work. 
The third, formerly Attorney-General of 
Van Diemen's Land, left a brief journal of 
his tour through the country in company 
with Buckley. These are the only reliable 
sources of information respecting his forest 
life. 

Having been personally acquainted with 
several of Mr. Batman's daughters, and with 
the second husband of Mrs. Batman, we got 
some particulars of this strange being from 
them. Miss Batman was much struck with 
the ungainly figure of the white giant, when 
he visited the schooner which had brought 
i^ family across to the YaSra, and with the 
enormous foot that descended the companion- 
ladder. She had the honour of making his 
first shirt. Although informed by her of 
the exact number of yards or ells of cloth 
consumed in this pile of needle-work, we 
regret our inability to transfer such intelli- 
gence to our fair readers, from the usual 
masculine incapacity to retain impressions of 
domestic economy. 

Mr. Wedge has this statement, in 1836: — 
'* Buckley alone continued his wanderings 
along the beach, and completed the circuit 
of the Port ; at last became weary of such a 
precarious existence, and determined upon 
letuming. Soon after he had reached, on 
his return back, the neighbourhood of 
Indented Head (towards G^long), he fell 
in with the iamj]y of natives, with whom he 
continued to live till the 12th of July, 1835, 



the day on which he joined the pkrty left by m 
Mr. Batman, al 

" His memory fails him as to dates ; but m 



he supposes his falling in with the natives 1 



have occurred about twelve months aita co 
his leaving the establishment. The nativa ps 
received him with great kindness ; hi fo 
soon attached himself to the chief, named 'k 
Nullaboin, and accompanied him in all hi in 
wanderings. From the time of his beioj hi 
abandoned by his companions till his fini &g 
return to the establishment, a period n on 
thirty-three years, he had not seen a whil a^ 
man. For the first few years his mind an d 
time were fully occupied in guarding agaim cl 
the treachery of strange Indians, and ii tr 
procuring food ; he, however, soon acquire! 
knowledge of the language, adopted tb tl 
native habits, and became quite ais one € gi 
the community. The natives gave him i ol 
wife, but, discovering that she had a pre li 
ference for another, he relinquished hei g( 
though the woman and her paramour foi m 
feited their lives, having violated the custon in 
which prevails among them ; for when i o 
woman is promised as a wife, which general^ st 
happens as soon as she is born, it is coi sj 
sidered a most binding engagement — tli ei 
forfeiture is visited with the most summai b 
vengeance." jc 

Mr. Wedge elsewhere proceeds : — " 
one occasion Buckley accompanied me ol ii 
an excursion for a week, during which vn -^ 
fell in with the family he had lived wit] tl 
If I had any doubts as to his never haviq I 
seen a white man during his residence -wit 1 
the natives (and I confess, knowing that tli I 
sailors were in the habit of sometimes visitii^ a 
this part of the coast, I was not withoii 1 
them at first) they were now entirely removed 8] 
Nullabom and his family had never seeni a 
white iqan, with the exception of Bucklej fi 
till he saw me. He received and examina I 
me with great curiosity, opening my waistcoi c 
and shirt to see whether the whole of ni( c 
body was white." t 

From the assumed autobiography of tl) s 
man it would appear that he saw whiti ] 
several times. Subsequently, even, Buckl^ ] 
gave Mr. Wedge another version of hi ( 
life. We subjoin that gentleman's state 
ment : — 

** During a ride with Buckley on ng 
second visit to Port Phillip, he corrected hii 
former statement of never having seen f 
white man during his residence with th< 
natives. He stated that on one occasion t 
small craft was in the port, not far from it 
entrance. He was on a peninsula, on the 
eastern side of Swan Bay, on Indented 
Head, when a boat from the craft with three 
or four men in it put on shore, I think I 
"vmOieislood bm, tor the purpose of buryinj 
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rofrabi Jflrm gTrkg one of them to Bookl^, 
in order that lie might give it to his frieiids, 
with an aiaurance that he should have fai- 
tbc-r elotMng after eur return. 

^* The mea seemed mach surpriaeJ at the 
hordes, I| however, aftei* ^ome little per- 
suu^Loti, indnced the youngest man to put his 
foot in the E?ttrnipB and monnt my grey mure ; 
and I led thi? horae round a few pnces» ( ■ ■ " ' 
great delight of the whole party, I 
coaxed the mare^^ pat my face to bet's, to ^i. . .. 
that they need not be afraid, and th^n pre* 
vailed upon a young girl, about thirteen 
years of age, alio to have a ride. Am aoQa. 
&& the horse began to move^ she set med verjf 
much alarmed, and her couatenanee bespoke 
her fears, but she con tin iied Blleut. We 
gave them a few preaeutii, and thea left them. 
to proceed on oui- journey. I may hare 
mention that, && &oon as Buckley crossed the 
Saltwater Eiver, and obtaiacd a viaw of his 
own comutrjt bin eoimtanance was macli 
ehangetl ; and when we reaehed Geelong, he 
took the If^d and kept u& upon a trot, H& 
seemed much delighted aud proud of his 
horite. When we quitted the natives, we 
dji'octed our eouiise to the head of the Bai^won 
Kivern, " 

"Feb. 0, We started this morning about 
sevea o'clock, and when we reached the 
iu.iish we aaw Geelong harbour^ and at»cer< 
taining the distance of tho har^wur at the 
net^k wim not more than four mile'Sj we con- 
tinui^d our coarse upon ^me high land,, 
unti] we reached the juuction of tlie Yallack 
and Barwou Biven, We then deauended mto 
a mni'ah on the Yallack^ bf t our hories tlieroi, 
crosseil the Yallack by a native track, over a 
largo tre>e, nnd went across the Barwon, to ik 
spot calkd Buck ley 'a Fidls. We found a 
lft(*ge ba^itf »ud the river some 'iK'hat resem- 
bled the cataraot and baain at Launeestoii, 
but upon a smaller locale. Beickley ahovred 
us the hollow (nee in which be uii^il to llvi?, 
and the places wb*?re they used to (^-^tuh tho 
fish in the winter season/* 

In another place wo shall have again ta 
refer to Mr, (fellibrand and hk lamenled 
d'^ath in the bui^h. 

Buckley evidently wished it Ut be undor- 
Rtootl by his early white frienda that, in leav- 
ing the forest for civiliseil life, he bft tio ties 
behind him. One thing b ah© 

never afterwarila seemed to - ith# 

- — .--L , cither wUV ui luuh. Qe 
:' own^d oue, so far na hii 

aw* 
from 

LiiUhl li^«;l'Vi; ki-Ud tJViJU timidity uf dis- 
.ri| WH know not. It is aiin^aUsr^ bisw«- 
nf r, tba ila^M^la ^x,^*yii%Si 'iS^^s^\\i|Jio 
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as to -write that he "has no children either 
legitimate or illegitimate," he should subse- 
quently be obliged to say, ''He has since 
pointed out to me a woman that he says is 
his daughter." 

An interesting tradition of this Wild White 
Man's forest career is preserved in the colony. 
A cave, situated near Queenscliffe, towards 
the Heads of Port Phillip Bay, is pointed out 
as Buckley's Cave, in which he long resided 
with at least one lubra of his choice. Several 
of the primitive settlers have informed us 
that they knew one, two, or more of his 
wives. 

As to his progeny, there are more tales 
among the whites of the period. A retired 
miltary captain gave us a long and interest- 
ing account of one Mrs. Scarborough, so- 
called — a tall, handsome woman, universally 
regarded as a daughter of Buckley's. Mr, 
Sutherland assured us he knew of two fine- 
looking youngwomen, also reputed daughters. 
Dr. Ross, in 1836, refers to at least one 
daughter living in Port Phillip. Some have 
spoken of sons. Mr. Batman's eldest 
daughter told us that the man had several 
children. 

From poor Simon, belonging to a iribe 
on the Yarra Yarra, — a son, too, of one of 
the celebrated friends of Batman, Jagga 
Jagga, — we learned the aboriginal story 
of Buckley. Asking him if he knew any 
children of the Wild White Man, we ascer- 
tained that he had been acquainted with 
his son "long time ago." Wishing to know 
the age of the person then, we got this reply, 
"plenty one big beard, all the same me." 
Mr. Gardiner, a highly respectable authority, 
saw a tall, handsome girl, in 1837, evidently 
a half-caste, whom he with others concluded 
to be a daughter of the stranger. Mr. 
Fawkner, in a letter to the Chronicle^ in 
1836, without referring to children, has a 
notice of his wives :— **He loved his ease, 
had travelled but little, and was cheerfully 
supported by his two gins, or, in other words, 
by two of the female aborigines." 

An old bushman, whom we met tending 
sheep under the shade of Mount Sturgeon, 
of the Australian Grampians, who declared 
that he knew **all about that rum fellow," 
wished to make it appear to us that he had 
at one time five lubras and a lot of children. 
Then, we have a published letter of the 
founder of Melbourne, Mr. John Pascoe 
Fawkner, jun., dated May, 1837, in which 
it is stated that Buckley has " several wives 
among the natives, and a great number of 
children;" Buckley himself, when in Van 
' Diemen's Land, denied the family. 

Having thus brought forward his declara- 
tjoi^with. the assertions and opinions of 
others, upon tbia interestiDg point of private 
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history, we leave the readers to form their 
own conclusions as to his domestic life in the 
bush. We have, however, the admission 
of the overlander, Mr. McKillop, another 
acquaintance of Buckley's, in a letter dated 
15th July, 1836, that ** he was particularly 
cautious not to give the least occasion to 
create the slightest feeling of jealousy with 
the males as to his conduct with the females." 

Having now closed the account of his 
residence with the natives, we proceed to 
state how he came to forsake his dark friends, 
and once more to associate with his country- 
men. 

The south-eastern shore of New Holland 
was first observed by Mr. Flinders, when, as 
a midshipman, in company with a young 
surgeon, Mr. Bass, he rounded Cape Howe 
in a small whale-boat, in 1797. Western 
Port was entered on 4th January, 1798, by 
the enterprising sailors. Capt. Grant, in 
the Lady Nelson, first sailed along the whole 
extent of the Port Phillip shore in December, 
1800. Lieut. Murray, in the same little 
craft, first entered the beautiful bay of Port 
Phillip, in February, 1802. Capt. Flinders, 
accompanied by the renowned Franklin as a 
midshipman, visited the same place in April, 
1802, and' wrote the first full description of 
that lovely country, which subsequently, from 
its wonderful beauty and fertility, received 
from Major IMitchell the appellation of Aus- 
tralia Fblix. 

For a number of years nothing was known 
of the interior, and none but the adventurous 
Sealer visited its shores. But, in spite of 
the ill-success attending its attempted colo- 
nisation in 1803, and another attempt at 
Western Port in 1826, the fancy of colonists 
in Van Diemen's Land pictured a land of 
pasture across the Straits for their increasing 
flocks. Stray tidings came from time to time 
of sailors who had gone inland, and who had 
there seen grass as tall as themselves, with 
downs of surpassing richness, and soft, 
voluptuous airs, like gentle zephyrs wafted 
from the fabled ** Isles of the Blest." 

The land, too, belonged to no one. The 
ocean separated it from Tasmania, and New 
South Wales was far enough away from it. 
It was open to occupation. Nomadic chiefs, 
like Abraham of old, might go and take up 
for their flocks and herds a country, where 
by inheritance they had not so much as to 
set their foot on. 

Yet some difficulties existed. They had 
but recently in the little island suffered from 
a furious, bloody warfare with the aborigines, 
and the lonely squatter would naturally 
hesitate at plunging into another country 
without protection, and his flocks exposed to 
the predatory attacks of barbarians, while 
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the lives of his servants and himself would 
be in constant jeopardy. 

Bat a few were determined to tiy a settle- 
ment there. They were chiefly men of 
position and character, and their leaders 
were as chivalrously interested in the fate of 
the unknown aborigines as desiroos of mere 
worldly gain. They would, they said, he no 
rude invaders of the soil, but would rather, 
by honest treaty and payment, obtain occu- 
pation of the land. To tbis end, the Asso- 
ciation sent over John Batman to report upon 
the El Dorado, and to negotiate, if possible, 
some satisfactory arrangement with the 
tribes. 

John Batman, always a friend to the dark 
race, was a bold and dashing hunter, an 
experienced and enterprising bushman, and 
ft shrewd intelligent colonist. Accompanied 
by three white men and seven Sydney blacks, 
he anchored in Port Phillip Bay, on Friday, 
May 29th, 1835. He met with the natives, 
frankly, fearlessly, kindly made known to 
them by signs more than words his intention 
to settle among them : and then he formed 
bis celebrated treaty with them ; which, 
though disallowed by the British Government, 
will ever stand as a memorial of the honest 
dealings of Tasmanian colonists with the 
natives of Port Phillip. For particulars of 
this remarkable transaction we must refer the 
reader to the author's '* Discovery and 
Settlement of Port Phillip." 

Having accomplished his mission, he left 
some men behind upon Indented Head, to 
bold possession and to cultivate some ground, 
while he went back to report to Governor 
Arthur and arrange for the transfer of flocks 
across Bass's Strait. 

It was to these men thus left in charge 
that Buckley made himself known, on the 
12th July, 1835. One of these parties at 
least was well known to us. But oral testi- 
mony, especially from the uneducated, is at 
the best but uncertain guidance for the his- 
torian ; and desiring, as we honestly do, to 
give as clear an account to the public as we 
can of this interesting portion of Colonial 
Chronicles, we shall sacrifice the pleasure of 
continuity of story, to the less satisfactory 
course of irregular and fragmentary state- 
ments. 

We shall first bring forward, the most 
ftuthentic account, as well as the earliest one. 
^his, the only official one, is that by Air. 
YTedge, formerly an officer of the Van Diemen's 
Land Government) and now a highly esteemed 
Legislator of the colony. As he arrived in 
Port PhiUip in July, 1835, he saw Buckley 
ft ftw dajfs after he had appeared to the 
Bnglishmen, got the story fresh from all 
pftrties, ftDd wrote off particnlftrs to the 
(Sovemor at Hobart Town, who thought them 



so important as to forward them to the Lon- 
don Home Office. This is an extract from 
that document, which takes the very 
kindest views of the hero of our tale. 

*' He (Buckley) describes the natives as 
cannibals, rude and barbarous in their cus- 
toms, but well disposed towards the white 
man. He was unable to introduce among 
them any essential improvements, feeling 
that his safety depended on his conforming 
exactly to all their habits and customs. 
Although he was always anxious to return to 
civilised life, he had for \ many years- aban- 
doned all hopes of so doing. The following 
circumstance, however, eventually restored 
him to his countrymen. Two natives, 
residing at the establishment left by Mr. 
Batman, had stolen an axe, and having by 
others been assured that the theft would be 
severely punished, they absconded, and 
eventually fell in with Buckley, communicated 
to him the fact of white men living in the 
neighbourhood, and their reason for ruaning 
away ; also saying that they would procure 
other natives, and return and spear the white 
men. Buckley succeeded in dissuading them 
from this outrage, and proceeded in search 
of Mr. Batman's party, and in two days 
succeeded in joining them. The Europeans 
were living in a miserable hut, with several 
native families encamped around them. On 
being observed, Buckley caused great surprise, 
and indeed some alarm ; his gigantic stature, 
his height being nearly six feet six inches, 
enveloped in a kangaroo skin rug ; his long 
beard and hair of thirty-three years' growth, 
together with his spears, shields, and clubs, 
it may readily be supposed presenting a most 
extraordinary appearance. 

*'The Europeans believed him to be some 
great chief, and weie in no little trepidation 
as to his intentions being friendly or not. 
Buckley proceeded at once to the encamp- 
ments, and seated himself among the natives^ 
taking no notice of the white men, who, 
however, quickly detected, to their great 
astonishment the features of an Enropsan; 
and after considerable difficulty, succeeded 
in learning who he was. He could not in 
the least express himself in English; but 
after the lapse of ten or twelve days, he was 
able to speak with tolerable fluency, though 
he frequently inadvertently used the language 
of the natives. The ^unily with whom 
Buckley so long resided were greatly attached 
to him, and bitterly lamented his leaving 
them." 

For some time, according to Mr. Wedga^ 
he was at least peculiar in intellect ; for *'oa 
being asked questions, he only repsa(«l 
them." 

That gentleman supplemeQtia«,UU % y » twr^ V 
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forwarded to ns for reference, we found 
among these a statement relative to the 
assumed contemplated attack upon the 
whites, which runs thus: "Buckley dis- 
suaded them from making the attempt, stat- 
ing that there were a great many white men 
where they came from, and that if any of 
the white men were killed, numbers would 
come and kill every black man they could 
find. Thus intimidated they abandoned 
their intentions." 

If, in the course of our investigations, we 
detect inconsistencies in the various accounts 
given by Buckley of himself, we must impute 
them less to dishonesty .than stupidity. 
Whatever he may have been originally, 
in point of intelligence, his abode for thirty 
years amongst savages was not calculated to 
strengthen his mental powers. 

But it is odd that some of his tribe should 
hav^ been quite domesticated with the whites 
on Indented Head, and for weeks he be un- 
conscious of their presence. It might be 
supposed that so extraordinary a visit would 
be very early noted to their white brother, 
especially when the silent man so seldom 
strayed from home. The opportunity for 
conveying such intelligence extended over a 
period of about two months. He gave the 
Europeans to understand that he came merely 
to give that intelligence which should save 
them from destruction. Mr. Thomson, and 
other early settlers, doubt the truth of this 
assertion. Then it seems, instead of trying 
to make himself known to them, he was first 
interrogated by the men, who recognised his 
colour and features as differing from the 
others. 

The next description, in order of time, is 
that of Mr. Fawkner's, sent over to a colonial 
paper in 1836. As Buckley and he werenever 
friends, the information here presented was 
obtained from some of Mr. Batman's men, 
and is certainly the same as we obtained 
from one of the same parties. It runs 
thus : — 

**He stood six feet five inches in his 
stockings, was not very bulky, nor over- 
burdened with nous. He fell to the level of 
the blacks ; he did not by any means elevate 
or raise them, or instruct them in any manner. 
When Buckley first joined the whites at In- 
dented Head, he had totally forgotten his 
mother tongue ; and the first word he spoke 
in it was in reply to a desire of one J. Green, 
whether he would not have some bread to 
eat, he struggled some time, and then pro- 
nounced the word * bread.* " 

Some years ago, in the course of our pur- 
suit of colonial traditions, while seeking after 
oldest inhabitants, we fell in with a most 
interesting octogenarian ; one who, as he 
told us, '*bad helped Wellington to conquer 



the world." He had amused himself by^ 
writing an autobiography, and permitted us 
not only to read the same, but to copy some 
parts, reserving the saving clause, of '*not 
to take too much of it." Fearful of detract- 
ing from the interest of the old warrior's 
statement, we prefer giving it after his own 
fashion. It may be stated that when between 
fifty and sixty years of age he had the mis- 
foi-tune to attract the notice of some home 
court, which occasioned his removal to a 
certain island in the Southern Ocean, then 
abounding in institutions of a supposed re- 
formatory character. After awhile, being 
emancipated from the first stage of confine- 
ment, he was allowed to go over to Port 
Phillip at the end of 1835, in charge of some 
sheep belonging to some Van Diemen's Land 
gentlemen. While there he became acquainted 
with Buckley, concerning whom he has the 
following remarkable, and we believe truthful 
record : — 

**Mr. Batman's men looked at him, and 
thought he resembled a white man. One of 
them went up to him to examine him, found 
two letters on his arm, and saying, * W for 
William, and B for Burges,' but never hit on 
William Buckley. He never spoke ; but at 
last, hearing the English tongue pronounced 
so often, he burst out, and said, * W for 
William, and B for Buckley.' Then they 
knew that he was an Englishman ; then Mr. 
Batman had him taken from thence, and 
clothed him, and had him shaved and cleaned; 
he could scarce walk in shoes for awhile ; he 
was asked what became of the other two, 
he would never tell, but said they whent 
away, and suposed they got killed. He was 
asked how he had lived with the blacks so 
many years, but would scarse say anything ; 
if any one would ask him any qoestions con- 
cerning himself and the blacks, you must have 
question and answer both one time. He 
did say that he was ten years that he did 
not know one day from another ; that they 
would not kill him ; some was for killing 
him and some not for killing him, but he 
said the oldist blacks saved him." 

Twenty years after the event Mr. Morgan 
gave the following version of the story, pro- 
fessing to obtain the facts from Buckley 
himself just before his decease. After stating 
that the natives met Buckley, and told him 
**they were in search of another tribe, to 
enable those left behind to murder the white 
people more easily, and by so doing to get 
possession of their property," he informs us 
that the bloody project was stayed by his 
telling them to wait a little longer, when a 
much larger and finer collection of goods 
would arrive to divide among them. How 
he got them to believe that tale when, as 
yet, he had never seen the strangers, does. 
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not so e!m.]y appear. He w^ed , it is said, 
fifteen mil^i to warn Ms countrymen, though 
wrera! daye after he bad g^ot the tidings 
coQsijimcy. The rest is tb^n told in 
ignare of the assumetl sntoblogmphy, 
ialy appro droatea to tte tnith. 
Whilst sitting in deep tb oughts m using 
T tbe^e matters, T saw one c't' the white 
men taks a bucket niiid go with it to a well 
some wtiy njT, and when he had hit it with 
loaf I I went there alsoy in oider graciiially 
recpvcr my aeneea, and act upon my nlti- 
det<?rminatiop, wl^^iterer It might be. 
the well I bad a ^ooJ riew of n.11 
me^ and ohaerr^d that the natires 
pftebeJ thsir tents near tho^e of the 
men ; the former being SQiit^d round 
eir fires, eridentJy in great cxciteujent 
pRently soiue of the natives saw mei apd 
ling roand, pointed me out to aie of the 
people, ami seeing tb€y had done «o, I 
j£©d away from the well, up to theit* 
and iBeated* myself there, liaviug mj 
and other wai* and b noting implemeni^ 
in my legs. The white men wnld tjot 
make me out ; nij half-casfce col our* nml pxtnt- 
ordinaiy height and figure, dfesserl or rathef 
nndre-gsed as I vtm^ coraplBtely e^nfoiiiidetl 
tbem aa to my real chi^mcter. At leiigt.b 
e of them came irp and nsk&\ me aorae 
estiona wliich I could not understand ; but 
ben be offered me Ixread, calling it by its 
nanie^ !i cloud appear^ t^ pass from over my 
bniin, and I soon repoiitecl *'-■' • ' ntlitr 
Eoglisb words after him* t^- liter 

I soon m^de uiysclf undor^i in as 

EOt lieing a ttaths bom, and su the white 
m^^n took me to their tents, and clothed me, 
' tea, and meat ■ and they 
ry kind in eveiy wsy, My 
,ir'iiL>t describe ■ aaJ tm I could 
them in my mother tonptse, I 
initials ** W* E." on oae of my 
B, by whi<?h tliey be^n readily to «ym- 
ptlujse »nd look ^pon me zm a longdost cast^ 
ntnan, and treated me accordingly, 
g me well-wjokwi meat, shelter, and 
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it is idle to entimiie a document prepared 
with the best intentions' by its kiad-beart^d 
author. 

The last vei^oa of this oft-'TepeateA tale 
wt obtained from our ^TOrtby friend, Simon 
Jagga Jagga* He W3i<s but a picaniniiy 
when Bnckley left Port Phillip^ Hot be h;id 
beaH his Mber and others epeak of iiiju. 
His tribe, liring aboat Melbourne quarter, 
had no connection with that about GeaJongi 
with whom the white man aojoiiraed. Ha 
had got hold of the idea that Buckley wfta 
one day fonad Blfleping at the foot of a tree — 
that the natiTes eauld not in d nee him to eat 
for a bag while— that wh^n he began to 
speak he iked in black -fellows* languagw — 
that in tliis wtif they knew be wae one of 
their lost friEads returned from death to 
forest life— and that th^, from that Umtj 
protected him, and gave him Bome wives* 

SoCin after h© haul become associated witli 
Europeana, Buckley began to betray some 
uneasines about his civil condition. He was 
still, m the eyes of the law, a prisoner, and# 
what waa worge, a runaway prisoner, H« 
opened hia mind upon the subject to hia 
frieTJfis. Mr- Wedge, never exj^ficting any 
ditlcnity ttJ arise, cndeayonred to allay h\& 
apprehenBions, t*ut the quiet, timid man 
was not to be conviatwd, und urged the pre* 
Bentation of a petition to bis Excellency the 
CloTerncr of Tan Diemfiii's Land, though It 
lA'as not then decided under 'whom the new 
territory of Port Phillip was to be plu^jed, 
whetber under that officer or the <lovemG(r 
at Sydney. 

We now by before the reader a copy of 
the petition prepared by Mr, Wedge, with 
other documents connected with the event* 
and interesting, froui tbns illustrating, not 
only the life of Buckley, but the early days 
of the magnificent colony of Vli^toria. 

" The Humble Petition of William Buckley, 
t6 His Excellency Colonel George Arthorj 
Lieutenant-Goyemor of Van Diemen'^s Land, 
s!ieweth — 

* * That yoor Petitioner wag a private in the 
Chesliire Supplomeotarr Milllm about two 
jt*ai's, when be vobmteered into the 4th. 
Regiment of Foot, or King's Own, of which 
regiment he was attach etl to tlie thii-d Bat* 
tall Ion, and continued thereiu between two 
and tbiTO years, during which time he accom- 
panied that regiment in the expedition to 
Holland, 

** That your Petitioner was afterwards coa- 
VIC ted of rcc-civing stolen property, and wrs 
trniiaported for life. 

** That your Petitioner arrtvf'if at Port 
Pbtllip, New Holland, about thi' % 

ftiid on the breaking up of the tt 

your PetiticTiec 'kxIW ^^ t^Ot^iT*, ;^>xjt T.vAasi«i 
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Bconded and subsisted on the sea coast for 
about twelve months, when he fell in 
with a family of natiyes, with whom he 
has coptinned up to the present time. That 
yonr Petitioner has, at various times, suffered 
great privations from the want of food. 

** That your Petitioner, previously to his 
joining the natives, returned to Port Phillip, 
with the intentifin of surrendering himself to 
the authorities, but was prevented from doing 
so by the departure of the establishment. 

" That your Petitioner has never seen a 
white man since that period, until he came 
to the establishment formed by Mr. Batman, 
Mr. Wedge, and other gentlemen, on the — 
July, 1835. 

* ' That your Petitioner, two days previously 
to joining the establishment, learnt from two 
natives that white 9en were in the neigh- 
bourhood, and that they with others intended 
to spear them, for the sake of the plunder 
they would get. 

"That your Petitioner remonstrated with 
them, and dissuaded them from their inten- 
tions ; that your Petitioner has ever since 
exerted himself and has succeeded in con- 
vincing them of the friendly disposition of^the 
white men towards the natives. 

" That your Petitioner will continue to do 
all in his power to render permanent the good 
understanding that has been established, for 
which sei-vices your Petitioner humbly prays 
for the indulgence of a Free Pardon, and your 
Petitioner will ever pray." 

Letter from Mr. Wedge, at Port Phillip, 
to the Colonial Secretary, accompanying the 
petition: — 

** Sir, — In reference to the petition of 
William Buckley for a free pardon, which I 
have the honour to transmit herewith, I beg 
to bear testimony to the essential service he 
has rendered in becoming the means of com- 
munication with the natives, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that through him there 
is every probability of making permanent the 
friendly intercourse that was commenced by 
Mr. Batman in his recent excursion (already 
detailed by that gentleman to the Government) 
with the aborigines ; and from the fact of 
his having saved the lives of the eight men 
who were left here by Mr. Batman, together 
with the circumstance of his having made a 
Toluntary offer of becoming in future the 
medium of communication with the abori- 
gines. I beg most earnestly to recommend 
his petition to the favourable consideration of 
His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor ; and 
in doing so, I feel that I scarcely need 
advert to the danger that would ensue to the 
lives of those who may in future reside here, 
by his being driven to despair by the refusal 
of his petition, which would probably induce 
hha to join the natives again ; and in which 



event there is no calculating on the mischief 
that might ensue by the hosidle feelings that 
he would have it in his power to instil into 
the breasts of the natives. I doubt not, as 
an act of humanity toward those who may 
come to sojourn in this settlement, the above 
circumstance will have weight in the con- 
sideration his Excellency will bestow on the 
prayer of the petition. K I might be allowed, 
I would respectfully suggest that it should at 
once be conceded to him, and his free pardon 
sent by the next vessel that will be despatched 
to this place. Buckley is a most interesting 
character ; from his long residence amongst 
the natives, he has acquired a great influence 
over them as well as all their habits and 
language ; in fact^ he had nearly forgotten his 
native tongue, and it was some days before 
he could express himself in it. The two 
men who absconded with him left him before 
he joined the natives ; and he has never 
heard of them since ; he supposes they 
were killed by them. Buckley is gigantic 
in size, measuring six feet Ave inches and 
seven-eighths without shoes, and of good 
proportions ; and I have no doubt he is 
indebted for his life to his ferocious appear- 
ance. From the circumstance of his having 
been obliged to direct the whole of his atten- 
tion to self-preservation and to procuring 
food for subsistence, his memory has almost 
altogether failed him as to time and events 
which occurred previous to his leaving Eng- 
land. He forgets the name of the vessel he 
came in, as well as that of the captain and 
the commandant of the settlement. From 
his information, the natives are in the lowest 
grade of ignorance, having no idea of a 
Supreme Being ; and although I have had 
but a short intercourse with them, ' I am 
inclined to give credence to his statement, 
and I have acquired sufficient confidence in 
them to trust myself amongst them in excur- 
sions into the interior. I went about twelve 
miles with them yesterday. I have, &c. 
"John H. Wedge. 

"To Captain Montagu, Colonial Secretary." 

Then follows the usual prison description 
of his person. 

" Description of "WilliamjBuckley: — Height, 
without shoes, six feet five inches and seven- 
eights ; age, fifty-three ; trade, bricklayer ; 
complexion, brown ; head round ; hair, dark 
brown ; visage, round, and marked with 
smallpox ; forehead, low ; eyebrows, bushy ; 
eyes, hazel ; nose, pointed and turned up ; 
native place, Marton, near Macclesfield, 
Cheshire. 

" Remarks.— -Well proportioned, with aa 
erect military gait ; mermaid on upper part 
of right arm ; sun, half -moon, seven stars, 
monkey : W. B. on lower part of right arm. 
**JohkH.W." 
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To tliia appeal froni Port PliiUip t!iere 
f eame a. pronipt luid fayoumbk reply from 
[ GoveJmor Artkiir. 

*'Yaii Diem en's JmihI, 

*' Colonial Secretary's Office. 

•*8ir, — Having submitted ta ih^ Lku- 

I teTUint-ffOVetnor jour letter of ilie f'Lh July 

! la&tt eiioloauig a petitlun from William 

|3m;!t!ey, & run away convict recently dm- 

I covered at Port Phillip, after baving Wen 

for some years dcmiesticatgil with the ^itirea 

of that part of Uie CGS^t of New BoHaud; 

and, Ms Excellency hariog conairltired the 

subject of your repneepntation of thia nian*a 

conduet, and the aervices lie bfls rendered in 

promoting a friendly dispoaltlon l>eti^een tbe 

ftborigjnea witb whom be htm been £0 long 

time ftsaoeiatedf and the wblt&s who bave 

recently risited the coast of New Holland, 

I am directed to acquaint you tbat tbe 

Lieutermnt-Governor h doubtful how far be 

£e aiithorised to gr-^nt li free pardon to 

William Bncklej;, aa lie is not within the 

jnrisriiLetLon of lbi» GoTemment^ but H& 

Exf^r > 1 BotwithsitanLliris^j acqnieaeed 

I ill 0' ''M of the mm\\ io.itniiD^nt, 

in t lj ^ '' , from canfG>lerations of policy, 

1 the iudnigunc? will be acceded to by hii 

I 5Ltje!ity*s ritiYernment. 

"I am further desired to inform you that 

tbe Lieytenj^nt-Qovernor'a oomplianu6 with 

I your txiijiLniat in this (%ise is fonndad upon a 

I dtialrti to preTent bloodshed, aijtl with a vle^v 

pY6 any inducement on Buck ley *fi 

ki& common cauBe witb tbe natives 

Kiinisaion of any ontrnges npoa tbe 

l^ffhite immignuits, which might I»y the 

I fonndation of a war of ejtterininntioii ; and 

hm Exc^Llency also entertidns tl 
j citpecttttlon that, if tliis man's <■ 
I infl^v n. .' 1. well directed^ thi= ,.- . .^..v.i, 
ma^ ighlyeouciliated fts to ioBin^ 

a i:i . bot*(iecn tbtsm And the prf5- 

seal, ur uu> lyLtiin? immi^ranls to that part 
of the coast of Kttw Holhiud* 

" I iitii farther to Biguify tho desiry of bk 
Excel hnier that it mtiy h> dl3tiii(?tly nrjder- 
ytood thitt i'*"- v T!=i stated in tbiij letter 
fonji'tbc ■ i^ for the pre^nfc con. 

ce«6io:u ^ i aot he cojtstmed into 

ihe I !!i, i .: ui wity daim mtwle by the 
gH-ntli :a; I! :. :.o'.'iahed with Mr^ Riinmti to 
l|j© ttinttkry at F<rrt Phillip, or any pnrt 
Uitircof, 1 ha?o thi? honour to be. Sir, youi 
^ery olxidieat aerviint, 

"Joxor MojtTjysti. 
"iJ5th AtigtiEt, 1335/* 
l!r* Wedge, 4a in duty bo[iud, aoUtiOW* 
J«dgt*l thb fwvr^nr, riltbiMigb be did not do 
' hiji Tasmanhui bocio, 
• ^^4i ; — ■ 
ujitiiu, lUh October, 1335. 
'Sir,—! Iml thy boaotirof receiving ^out 
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letter, accompjvaied with the free pardon for 
Wnilatn Buckley, T^hieh was forwaitled to 
mo at Port Phillip. 

*' In ack no wl lodging the receipt of them, I 
beg to express tbe obUgationa I nm under for 
the humane and prompt »tlexiti&n pafd by 
the Lieuteaant-GoYernor to my representa- 
tion of Bnukiey's cuse ; &nd I am especially 
directed by him to convey his thanks to his 
E.vc?elkney for his free p^rdoa^ and also bfs 
aja^surance that he wilt do all in hy powe^r to 
perpetoatg the friendly uuder^taading with 
the Datives that was so t'orttinjittjiy estab- 
Ikhed tbroit^ih the irefity effected by Jilr, 
Batman in June last ; and it is with muoh 
satiBfiiction that I can state, ^rom the ob^r- 
Ttttiona I bad ml opportunity of inaking, 
Tvhiigt residing among tltcin, that there vi 
every chance of the coutinuaucu of tbe good 
underatandiog, provided a proper system be 
observed in our future interconrse- — I have 
the honour to be, Sii% your obedient servuutj 
''Joan H. Wepok," 

Th^rc appears to have hetn soma honeet, 
good-tempered jealouKy IretwcGU. the rcml 
friends of the Wild White Man and hia 
black friends, Messrs, Biitman and Wedge, 
respecting the part e:ich took in procuring 
this itidulgence* In a letter of llr, Wedge*a 
to Mi% Batmaa, dated Octttber 14th, 1S35, 
a geiitle eoinplaint kaues in these worda : — 
*'I cduld not sbat luy cyts^ or be deaf to the 
remark yon made respecting Buckley ^s ob- 
LiiniiJg hm pardon thj^n^^h yocir influence 
with tbe Lieut euant-Govornor. A very few 
minutes after your brother had pcriwod yonr 
letter, he remarked to Boc^ktey that it was 
very lortnnate that you happened to be m 
'■ r1 Town at the time the memorial 
1 there, that you bnd widted on tbe 
... ..iKjr, and obtained his free pardon, and 
giving him to understiind that it \iras tb rough 
your laflnence alone tlirit Oolonel Arthur 
conceded to tbe prayer of tbe p^titkaer ; t^nd 
as yomf woids thy other aftetnooTi w<jr& 
almost tho e^ho of hig (your brother's), I 
cannot do othorwkc than sn[)pase that what 
he stated was from your iiistnairtlojis. If 
the pardon T^^as through your inttuemeo evorj 
credit is due to yon for it, and no one would 
feel nnder greater obligatiousi to yon tUaa 
myself. If, on the other baud, you ai^ume 
that i/irhich I consider omanatetl entirely from 
the eorrect and humano view whit'h tbo 
Lieutenftot-Govemor took of the ropresenta- 
tion that was made by me, I do itot th iuk 
it fair toward others of the propTictor^ who 
muy reside at Dutagalla^ for it certaialy 
looks as though you in tended to get tb© wholi! 
credit to yourself, and by which to obtain an 
ijn4ue infinciico over the mind of Buuklsy, 
and tbrongh him owe th& ts^saMSis*. ^ ^^»ft 
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BTJCKLET, THE WILD WHITE MAN; 



We think the good man's fears unduly 
excited. Without doubt Mr. Wedge's letter 
was the official means of favour to poor 
Buckley, while it is equally evident that the 
kind offices of Mr. Batman were not wanting 
at the private ear of the Governor. The 
pardon came from Colonel Arthur, August 
26tli, 1835. 

In a official report from Mr. Wedge, 
addressed to the Governor, and dated Feb., 
1836, we read this passage about Buckley : — 
"He resides at present at the settlement 
formed by the gentlemen who have associated 
to form a new colony, through the means of 
the friendly interest which has been here 
established. He expresses his intention of 
remaining at present, for the purpose of being 
the medium of communication with the 
natives. On his receiving the conditional 
pardon which his Excellency the Gfovemor 
most humanely and promptly forwarded to 
him, on his case being made known, and 
hearing of the meritorious assistance he had 
aflForded the settlers, he was most deeply 
aflfected ; and nothing could exceed the joy 
he evinced at once more feeling himself a 
free man, received again within the pale of 
civilised society." 

This gentleman, in fact, was for some 
time the friend and apologist of Buckley, 
until convinced, like others, that no use 
could be made of him. He even framed 
Bome excuse for his utter negligence of civili- 
sation, or contempt for its observance. " For 
an individual," says he, "situated as was 
Buckley, to conciliate the natives, he must 
conform to their customs ; if they hunt, he 
must hunt with them, and he must partici- 
pate in all their pastimes. If their condition 
is to be ameliorated, it must be accomplished 
by numbers, and by the force of example ; 
becoming acquainted with the comforts of 
civilisation ma^be likely to lead them to 
be desirous of partaking thereof." Mr. 
Protector Thomas took no such charitable 
view when he wrote: — "Buckley was more 
ignorant than the blacks, and perfectly useless 
to them, quite a different man to Rutherford, 
■who lived many years with the New 
Zealanders, and who] was a shrewd, active 
fellow." 

At first Buckley hung about the settle- 
ments with no idea of making himself gene- 
rally useful, or caring to enter into any of 
the trading views of the times. Every idea 
of the commercial was for ever driven from 
his mind. The only use made of him, 
according to Nathaniel Goslyn, was that Mr. 
Batman put up " a place for him at the end 
of a small store that he might keep the 
blacks from robbing him." 

Great things were expected from him, 
Y witioat doubi^ though he misetMy failed 



even to attempt to please his friends. Know- 
ing really little of the country, he was unable 
to indicate sites for good runs. Timid and 
unenergetic, he was of no use with the 
natives. Mr. Fawkner's idea was that the 
pet Associationists of Port Phillip, with whose 
interests Colonel Arthur was supposed to be 
identified, and who certainly were Buckley's 
earliest and best of friends, hoped through 
his advocacy to secure great ends with the 
aborigines. The original Melbourne settler 
thus expresses his mind : " The Governor 
Arthur party, when news arrived that this 
runaway had been found, showered favours 
innumerable upon him ; first, in order to 
obtain all the information that he possessed; 
and also to prevail upon him not to give 
any part of his local knowledge to those 
persons not belonging to the co-partners. 
Alas ! the lump of matter was too mindless 
to yield any very useful information." 

Mr. GtelUbrand, particularly, took much 
pains to make what use he could of him . 
He did hope to learn something of good 
pastures ; he did hope to keep the natives 
quiet through him ; he did hope to raise 
them to some civilised condition through his 
instrumentality ; he was deceived in all his 
expectations. He clothed him comfortably, 
and got him a horse to ride on, besides 
securing him a salary. Goslyn tells us : 
"Then, what few settlers there were sub- 
scribed and bought a horse, saddle, and 
bridle — cost sixty guineas — and going to give 
him sixty pounds a year, for to ride amongst 
the blacks and tell them what the white 
people would do for them if they would be 
quiet." Another " Old Hand" told us that 

. Buckley, when so nominally employed, lived 
in his hut on the Werribee River. He evi- 
dently regarded him as a lazy and ungrateful 
man, for he assured us that though by agree- 
ment Buckley was bound to ride from station 
to station for three or four days a week, yet 
he rarely went away but one day in a week, 
lounging idly about the rest of the time. 

But let us hear Mr. Gellibrand himself, 
by giving another extract from his interesting 
little Port Phillip Journal : — 

"Feb. 1. I have this morning had a long 
conversation with Buckley, and explained to 
him very fully the desire of the Association 
in every respect to meet his views, and to 
make him superintendent over the native 
tribes, for the purposes of protecting them 

4from aggressions ; and also acting as an in- 
terpreter, in imparting to them not only the 
habits of civilisation, but also of communi- 
cating religious knowledge. It appears from 
his statement that the tribes are most peace- 
ably disposed ; that they fully understand 
the nature of the grants issued by them ; and 
that they are looking forward to the time 
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vfhm th^ bknkete, tomalinwk% and flour 
wEl he tliatjributod, 

** Biiekley Rppeara to be of a Ber?0B8 and 
iniitl)lfi tlis|jositioo^ and that a litUo iking 
will tiumy him vorj tnucli ; but this tnuy 
KFise from tbe pecuHnr ^itnation iu ttIiiqIi 
lie hfus \vcti placed for m utiuiy jeaiw. I am 
qtutc atitiafied tfeat he eaa lie ooJjact^d upon 
% kin cities siHij conciiiation, i^nd thnt hy 
tiiose uieikus bo will bo an inElrunaBiitj iu the 
haada of Pravidence, in working a great moral 
<thango upon the alioriginos. He iB not at 
all dgsiroos of ... « mnui!^ land and having 
eheepi but is I ll^ with the idea of 

bving ttppoin 1 1 ] k1 eat of the natives, 

with a fixed Bt4>un J ; Hii that, to ms^ hia own 
expfessioa, *he may knoM^ wliat he has to 
deffK!ud upon, anJ be enabled to make a few 
prg£iini4i tn hia native Irienda/ '* 

Armed ^ith this atithwity from the Asao- 
ciatlon, and swom in^ a^^ he bad pi^vic^uely 
tH?en, a cotistahle, by Captain Lonsdale, the 
police magistrate of Jlel bourse and only 
Wprewfitfttive of government in those Infant 
ddi' . ' might haVti V'en caleoJated 

^] 3i3 the means of prevenLmg 

Sau..^ . ..., .^ J - ..^T.....:,... .,.„/[ ,,,l i^^t 

even befoie : of the 

aiTiviil *yi sri ■. ka and 

Ehephords^ he had bt^ii piaued ira ciicmn- 
ftant^efe vi gne-tt tliillcnlty* Aithotigh, to the 
regret and even displeastire of the natives^ 
ha bml attach eil himself to the whites and 

cer>^ ^ ' -:i with the tribes, he ^ould be 

Dv 1 qsecUvfcor, taciturn and^ndifftj- 

tt'j meii, of the efieeta af the oceu- 

patiiiu 01 this new covintiy by a. new aaid 
srrogMni rwce. 

Ih knew the laws of tke dark nn-e, the 
di-itiin:tDeaa of bonndarkfit and the jValotisy 

of ' ■ - -- ^ — ■ - '' ,v'irf 

eiv ■■r 

oi L -:., ,. it> 

tiinqil* of thdr |>rM ,,( 

assntD&ii r)ght8-=tlii * U- 

0ver they could sciie uf u biivitgu hmd waia 
their own, and their faiilirig thai every uhc^re 
the blaclta mu^t retire lieloi-e th^MU, though 
it wai to a upeji'dj ^rave, tiejwever Iwnnd « 
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... ....v.. .u;,._^ .f,.^ 


lEfluejie*^ lit I ! 


.it 


briltC t:j:^ i-V! 


■:^. 


E.- 


L Uitr iiJttuguuiifia of 


p. 


i^Li^tte partiea must 


tpiir;, ii HU-i ; 


"dug© diMpute aud 


hl(wdyKML 1 


(iM>k a woolly kaii- 


■■" '"—'''■ • 


' -. the fjt\uer<j( 




nte. Should 




rirst, tliogun 


*ouJji t^iur-kly furiiiith 


another argnmsnt. 



I\Ioo.i itir hhn^l woald be iiu* ery frum the 
hat li* ikts dhephcrd and tlit wislit? of the 
(ilN)rigiiie, 




There waa another qnefftloii more likely tn 
cause difitnrbanoB than the robbing of ilooks ; 
ajid that waa^ the treatment of the native 
women. The men of tlie buah w^ete moj 
rough feUows, who had, (mm cfertidnpeou 
2&titee;edenta, been compelietl t-o aerve 
State in a neiglibouring island for a certai 
term» The country was too freah m 
UDsettled for European women to enter, and 
it was to be feared that where bribes did not 
avail to ensure obedience to men*s will 
desireK, force wo^ild be employed with lit hi 

How, theiif it might be said, was Bmckli 
to act ! To sh^w that this m%ht have bi 
expeeted, we give an ejrtrivct from the Ho 
Town C<tloniai Times Gi MtLtahf 1836| a few 
montbs only after the first aheep were landed 
in the country:^ 

**Some Baj'ker^t it. ia reported^ 
baving eomnutted the grassest outrage n 
some UJitive women, killed two of them* 
wounded isevenil othen, whom, with tl 
m.urdered bodies, the nativeis having aAsenibl 
in griiat numbera were (when the la 
accounts eamc away) proceediag to the h> 
quarters of the company to deinai^d ^tli 

faotion. The Tir*- ■ H *- ^ r- of 

determined anti ! we; 

not reconeiled at ^ \:; ove; 

on the part of the »c]uuttejr«, of a diahoKi 
oatrage, coamiltted a short time previous 
the last occurrence by three st-ookkeepens 
a oati ve woman . * ' The Mto e paper, in Apri 
explaini a portion lof thifi story : — ** Abt>d 
two mouths ago a report waa broaght to the 
fiettleinent of Tort Phillip by «ome me; 
employed by Mr. Griffithe in collecting ls»rk 
and about the middle of last month 
partiea so wounded were brought to 
settle men t, not for the purpose &i demand 
aatifif action, but for |i 

The kind-hearterl 'aand wi 

mufh affected at a e^t^ .,. ...^ .,....( that oai 
under his own notice. A^ the olfemler 
a ^rvant of the eompaiiy of whk'h he 
the recognised bead, the fellow was imtn 
d lately discharged arid eeni Jinck to V*a| 
Diemeu's Laiid. He i" 
to exph\m the circanj- 
tribe,aiidt'" ...r,... .ti 
at all tlir: 
Till'! iathc 

**Feb. 15. UjHjn my ardvn-ii ab the «cttli 
meni: I found about one hundreri I'mrl Itf' 
natives, aad I learned with mn 
th^t nn aggreraion had Itcen comj 
on«? of thti women, wIjI ' ■ 

diate attenthii^. Wii 
myself, or relit, I pj 
huts* and ordereil the peryou* , 
uiiiisiiion in the man iiscript) a violeni conti 
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BUCKLEY, THE WILD WHITE ILLS', 



her hj ber haBbaniL It appears that the 
tribe had lately been to the Saltwater Biyo-, 
and sear the shepherd's hut, No. 10 ; that 
this voman was proceeding toward the set- 
tlement to see her mother, and fell in with 
one of the shepherds, who laid hold of her, 
brought her to the hot, tied her hands bdiind 
her, and kept her there all night. The 
satires are particnlarij jealous respecting 
their women, and they consider any inter- 
course of this kind as a contamination, and 
in every case punish the women fearfully, 
eren to death. The natives — men, women, 
and children — assembled around me. I ex- 
plained to them, through Buckley, our deter- 
mination in every instance to punish the 
white man, and to protect the natives to the 
utmost of our power. I then explained to the 
men the wickedness of their conduct, and how 
justly they would be punished if the natives 
had inflicted an injury upon them." 

The uneasy feeling of the aborigines at the 
eingnlar and rapid absorption of their hunting 
grounds increased, till outrages of a painful 
character disturbed the lonely and peaceful 
Tales of Australia Felix. We must direct the 
reader to another part of the work for more 
particulars mi these conflicts. A notice of 
two incidents of early colonial history is 
neeesKuy here, as Buckley's good name suf- 
fered in connection with them. 

The particulars of the first we prefer giving 
in the words of the venerable founder of 
Helboume. In his letter contained in the 
Hobart Town, Colonist, dated from Pascoe 
Vale, Pawkner's Biver, April 10th, 1836, 
Mr. Pawkner says : — 

"The natives are not warlike, but are 
▼ery treacherous. We fear they have killed 
three white men: one a runaway, who came 
here from G^rge Town as a free man, and 
absconded to the woods ; and two of Captain 
Swanston's men, who were bringing pro- 
visions to their station from Indented Head. 
It is thought that the natives mistook this 
provision to be that which had been promised 
to them and unjustly withheld ; for it 
appears that a promise had been made to 
them that provisions should be sent to In-s 
dented Head, and there issued, which, up 
to this, has not been done. The blacks 
suspected of this murder have absconded 
from their usual haunts ; since this, the 
other night, one of the blacks has been shot 
In the back. Buckley, the Crown prisoner 
that absconded from the Calcutta in 1803, 
gays that a native black, by name Baitbianger, 
was the man that fired this shot. Now this 
man and another, a chief from whom with 
ethers I bought my land, live with me, and 
frequently go out and shoot kangaroos, 
mutlres^ Ac,, for me, but I do not think they 
dfoIdJiaye had any piece from, me on that 



nig^t I think some other persons did tlie 
deed, and now wish to lay it on the blacks 
that live with me, so that they may attach a 
diare of the blame to me. I am too inde- 
pendent a spirit for some of the squatten. 
I love too much to see fair play between all 
persons to please any time-servers. I much 
fear that the company will have a great deal 
of trouble to keep off intruders, but much of 
this will depend upon whom they entrust as 
managers here." 

The reader will detect in the foregoing the 
symptoms of the opposition existing between, 
the company and the writer of that narrative ; 
as well as a deeply rooted prejudice against 
Buckley as the servant of the Association. 

A more serious event disturbed the settle- 
ment soon after. A Mr. Franks, a settler 
from the little island (^posite, and whose 
faonily there were known to us, was mur- 
dered, together with his shepherd, by the 
natives. The bodies were found the following 
day by chance-callers at the station. Mr. 
Franks had received a blow on the right 
temple with the back part of a tomahawk, 
with two severe cuts on the side of his head, 
which must have caused instant death. The 
excitement for revenge may be judged when 
the Launceston Cornwall Chronicle pub- 
lished this horrible passage : — *' The annihi- 
lation of the whole body of Pent Phillip natives, 
in our opinion, would afford an insufficient 
revenge for the murder of such a man." 

The pursuit after the supposed tribe took 
place. The Blacks of the Tarra, delighted 
at the opportunity of so bloody a raid against 
their ancient foes, when helped by the mus- 
kets of the English, '* solicited," says an 
authority of the time, "permission from the 
company to destroy the miscreants." 

The sequel may be briefly given from the 
News, of 6th August :— " The avenging 
party fell upon the, guilty tribe, about day- 
light in the morning, having watched them 
from the previous night, and putting into 
effect a preconcerted plan of attack, succeeded 
in annihilating them." The Hobart Town 
Colonial Times, a faithful friend of the 
oppressed, thus expressed its indignation 
upon this slaughter : — ''Men who stand up 
so pertinaciously for their own liberty of the 
subject, most barbarously annihilated a whole 
tribe, because three ^ its number were sus- 
pected of having destroyed two of their foreign 
intruders." 

With whatfeelingsbut of uneasy displeasure 
could Buckley have heard of these frightful 
scenes ! He could not but sympathise with* 
the unhappy victims. But he acted un- 
worthily in displaying such unconcern at the 
funeral of the poor settler. We were assured 
by one present on that occasion, that, as the 
processLon pas&ed b^, Buckley, who was 
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standing iiear Mr, Biitm^'a snuiliy, laugbe^l 

aloud. Otbers saw the samw iudeconinij and 

a uijJTersol sctititdent of tlisgUBt towtird him 

took pOfiiseasiou of the public mind. A Port 

Fhillip correfipondent i>f the Ctn'ntnaU 

Chromck pkcesi hia conduct m the strongest 

light, and bett-Ays tho anlmtia of a partisan : — 

*' I mn^ take upon Mjaelf hereto obseiTe 

the diggraceful conduct of the monster 

Btickli^y ; when the tiodies of Mr. Fmnks &nd 

'd» men woro toifnght to the i^ettbtnent^ ho 

phjgctad to their being placed in hia hut ^ 

! ilid not attend the funeral, and wbs ob- 

erved, aa it passed , Isiighing at the truly 

udaucholj procession. He did not assist 

dea who immediately had gont^ out in 

I of the murderers ; and it h generally 

wed by Ms best friends, namely, *Tfae 

npany/ that he is at the bottom of all the 

_ nischi^ff that baa taken place in the new 

oolonjj aj]d unless he be speedily removed, I 

very mKtoh dread the results, he haTing 

eadj thi^atened to join the natives." 

Thia idea of desertion and return to the 

ribea appears to hare caused considerablo 

□ety among the alarmista. That bo qm'et 

l^n indmduaJ should all at once display the 

nergy and tact necessary to bring the natives 

□to ajmed combination against his conntry- 

"men seems so absurd, that we should doubt 

the fnct of snch an i^Iea abroad did ^^ not 

find it authenticated in aeTertd quarters. We 

£&ncy« however^ that we can trace through 

the rariouB reports the iame apirit of par^ 

ooniest) which so ivften giTea iibape to airy 

nothings. 

A ¥an Diemen^s I^ind newspaper of Inly, 
1SS€, ventures upon the followiitg : "Tbe 
iiu^^h^talJ^^d of Buckley baa piohahly by Ibis 
i time, in accordance with hh expressed in ten - 
L ttoup, taken to tho bush, where he posaessea 
Ifj^liGolute control over the natives^ and will of 
onne isftcli them to revenge his wrooga. He 
kd^ thrcatyned the Hves of several of the 
principals of the establi&hment, and, savage- 
like, wpll be as good m his word.^* 

Again, on SOth July, we read : ** Letters 
[have l»eefj received by the Van^ittart, which 
iKptsttk in tbe moat contemptible terms of 
TUuckleyi whose L-nndnet is sach as to induce 
[lutKt pei^ona to wish Mm away from the 
[eetUc'mt^nt,*' 

I'l ' ' ' " " ^ner, writing 

llibti' 11 display ed 

[* f^' . ..jiet ; antlt in 

jfflct, .ird pressed, that 

llit'^ li.'S could bed riven 

ittwajr, ijM dWi nil* CHre hmv, so that the 
. aljoiipint^ «tnlr| liMVf* th^ roim+ry i^ f Hf*m- 

I hi« . I 

iJii.^ jTi |uii 111: ^Jv.!ii.;;«L' HUM,, .(tia n.tr'JULa 

^tatiafactlon ^rth whioU the b^^aevol^nl 



Jilr. Qellibrand viewed his oharaeter. This 
is the allnsion Ifi the jouruiil : '* De said he 
would sooner go buck U^ them. Me acdd it 
was the white people^ a fault. TiiiB latter part 
I heard Mr. Gellibnmd Etiy myself — they 
thought he might go back to them ] then, what 
mischief he could do." 

An old shepherd told us that he heard Mr* 
Gellibraud in high words with him, and 
desiring him never to eome near his station 
again. A paper of the day remarks : "It ii 
to be lamented that the progress of civiIiBa- 
tion in so fine a country, one BO well adapted 
for sheep and sheep-gradng, should be checked 
in its growth by the conduct of mie mauj 
who is more savage than the ahoiigtnes with 
whom he has lived and associated for thirty 
years." 

There were not wanting, however, a few 
who were not carried away by this abaurd 
rumour. The Newa of 30th July, says 
that Mn M'Killop, a much esteemed eolomsti 
" has letters from Port Philhp to the 15th 
tnf^t., in which no mentic^a is made about 
Buckley taking to tlie bush. Indeed, %hm 
genilenian states^ that EuckJey is so strongly 
impressed with the treachery of the native% 
and being a very timid man, having had 
frequent eommunicationa with him, that it Is 
not likely he will ever again join the nativesij 
unless it be for the express purpose to effect 
a Gonciliatiou.^' 

Tbe XawrtCf^fojR Exumin€r of August 
thus contradicts the assertion : — ''The report 
that Buckley, the Anglo-aborigiual of Bort 
Phillip, had taken to tbe bush, and had been 
concerned with the natives In the late mur- 
ders, is without foundation. BacUky haa 
all along contiaued to resule with Batman." 
More than this, we have a paper of the same 
date, saying: — ^* Buckley is s|ioken of by 
our informant m rather favourable terms. 
Oe cautioned the settlers ^i>on their first 
lnterconi';£ie with the natives agfuust makiig 
too much of them ; stating that they would, 
if oppcrtanity ofered, murder any of the 
whites for the mkQ of the articles el food, 
er of any other description, they might 
possess/' 

Ignorance ef native manners inclined thd 
early colonists to believe that, beeausti 
Buckley was seen on good terms with some 
natives near ludented Head, he would he 
equally famOiar with tho&e on the Melboumo 
aide^ fifty or sixty miles distant « But he, 
knowing the natural jealousy and euniity of 
tribefi, saw himself at once an objcf^t of sua- 
piijton amoog the Yarra race, and wlt.h all 
othera not of \m own frirtidly pf^o^!^. A 
man even lei^ timid and ■ ■ ^iive 

felt the pressure of such tv^^ 

vt'hea BvyiW\e?g ^'aa *?& ir.^-. .:»..,, :^^ ^^"^ 
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could have been expected from him ; he 
fancied he ran the risk of a spear from the 
blacks, or a broken head from the whites. 
Prom the first he urged the settlers not to 
interfere with the habits of his black acquaint- 
ances. Once, when some prying eyes detected 
in the native bag of a lubra the remains of 
cooked flesh of a human being, and a fever 
of indignation arose, he rebuked the curious, 
and wished them to mind their own business 
and not put their heads in other people's 
baskets. 

That which brought the popular indigna- 
tion against Buckley to a climax was his 
apparent indifference to the fate of his early 
fnend, Mr. Gellibrand. 

This gentleman, with a companion, Mr. 
Hesse, had gone into the interior, during the 
first year of colonial settlement, with the 
view of gaining a knowledge of the country. 
Fears about their prolonged absence induced 
many of the colonists to organise themselves 
in parties, for the purpose of searching for 
the unfortunate gentlemen ; or, at least, to 
discover their remains. Nearly thirty years 
have passed, and to this hour no satisfactory 
tale has been told of their fate. It was 
naturally expected that Buckley would have 
been the most eager to interest himseU in 
the tracking work. But, alas 1 for poor human 
nature, and Buckley's nature especially, 
he could only, after many solicitations, be 
induced to accompany an expedition to the 
Barwon a few miles, when he slunk back in 
fear, saying it was no use going further. 

Mr. Lonsdale, the magistrate of the settle- 
ment (for Melbourne was not then christened), 
saw the necessity of removing the ex-abori- 
ginal constable from the scene, and sent him, 
at Christmas, 1837, with a letter to the 
Government of Van Diemen's Land. There 
he was honoured with a sort of constable 
porter's place, in which he was at least sure 
of his rations of provisions, with some small 
pay, and very little work to do. 

When we arrived in Hobart Town, in 1841, 
we found him gatekeeper at the Female 
Factory in Liverpool-street. Just before this 
he had taken to himself, for the first time, 
and at the ripe age of sixty, a wife of his 
own colour and nation. She was the widow 
of an emigrant, left with two children. 

^ We deeply regret our inability to give the 
reader any satisfactory account of the court- 
ship of our hero. As a man of few words, 
the bargain would be soon concluded. For 
the same reason, we do not question that the 
union was more serene and unclouded than 
with natures more sensitive and tongues more 
voluble. Although we often saw the pair 
wending their way in the middle of the road- 
way, rather than the path, just taking their 

evening stroll, we do not remember ever 



seeiug that lofty head lowered to address the 
little body,«who could just hang her fingers 
on his arm. Gentle and harmless in charac- 
ter, he would, doubtless, in spite of his 
timidity, incapacity, and reserve, be an ob- 
ject of tender regard and care to the kind 
heart of a woman. 

Time rolled on. Twenty years passed as 
imheeded by him among his fellow country- 
men, as thirty previously with the sable 
foresters. A pension of 4welve pounds was 
granted by the Tasmanian Government, and 
a petition procured him forty more from the 
Council of Victoria. He went on the even 
tenor of his way amidst the convulsions of 
colonial society. The commercial tempest of 
1842-3 swept over Australia ; the Anti- 
Transportation League stirred the social 
elements ; the trumpet-tongued gold discovery 
brought the eyes of the world to his old Port 
Phillip home ; but Buckley seemed to know 
nothing of all, feel nothing, care for nothing. 

He was not of us, though with us. What 
the man really thought in his quiet hours 
will ever remain a mystery. It may be that 
the few aspirations he possessed still rested 
beneath the green trees of Indented Head, 
and that he inwardly sighed for the tranquil 
days he spent by the lulling falls of the forest- 
sheltered Barwon. There, clad in his opos- 
sum skin, his food provided by the woods, 
his nectar in the gurgling stream, he could 
recline at ease, and dream his idle dreams in 
unmolested solitude. 

An accident, when driven out in a gig, 
early in 1856, was the immediate cause of 
his decease. He was buried on the 2nd of 
February. His age was seventy- six years. 



The story of James Morrill, who was with 
the blacks of North Australia for seventeen 
years, is a fitting sequel to the tale of William 
Buckley. 

In 1846, the ship Peruvian was wrecked 
on her way to China. A raft conducted 
seven of the survivors to the shore near Cape 
Cleveland. Three died before they had been 
landed a fortnight. The others were then 
discovered by the blacks. When both sides 
had recovered their mutual astonishment and 
alarm, they made each other's acquaintance. 

The natives appea* to have treated them 
with kindness and consideration. They ex- 
pressed by looks their sympathy at their 
distress, and hastened to place food before 
them. Indicating their wish to conduct the 
party inland, they led the way forward, 
carrying a sickly sailor boy with gentleness 
and good nature. At the camp our country . 
people were the objects of curiosity and 
attention, and were paraded before the won- 
dering eyes of friendly neighbours after the 
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Barnum showman fashion, though without a 
fee of admission. 

Separated afterwards in the wandering 
life of the bush, the boy died near Fort 
Denison, and the captain and his wife fol- 
lowed him to the grave some months after. 
Morrill was not present at the end of either, 
but was persuaded of the uniform kindness 
of the blacks attending them to the last. 
The exposure to the varying climate, without 
proper shelter or clothing, produced attacks 
of rheumatism which hastened their de- 
parture. The men, with no change of 
dress, had been soon compelled to go 
naked as the blacks ; but the English woman 
maintained some regard to civilised propriety 
in appearance, so far as the poor creature 
could obtain the means. Whatever her 
sufferings in her isolation from European 
society and comforts, she was spared any in- 
dignity or cruelty from the so-called savages. 

Within three years from the date of ship- 
wreck, Morrill was left alone with the abori- 



The very year in which he was thrown upon 
ibis north-eastern shore, Leichhardt passed 
with his gallant company, not a great dis- 
tance from his retreat, when on his way 
across the continent to Fort Essington. In a 
few years the flocks of the settlers spread 
themselves northward from Moreton Bay, till 
they reached the confines of the country in 
which Morrill sojourned with the blacks. 

At the beginning of the present year he 
resolved to make himself known to his coun- 
trymen, who had established sheep stations 
as far as the tropics. Why he did not seek 
them before appears singular to us. He had 
heard of their approach ; and many a tale 
had been told of conflicts between the gun of 
the stockman and the spear of the black 
man. He had evidently the same reluctance 
to give up his free life in the wilds that had 
kept Buckley so long apart from the white 
intruders. 

A kangaroo hunt naving been got up by 
the men, Morrill was placed with the women 
of the tribe on the lookout for the whites, 
to give warning should any come toward the 
wai-riors. The female watchers separated 
into chattering groups, and the sailor found 
himself, with one woman only, near a hut of 
the shepherds. He then disclosed his in- 
tention to make himself known to his people. 
The poor creature, alarmed for his safety 
from the dreaded bushmen, tried in vain to 
thwart his intention. 



He went to a waterhole, and removed some 
of the accumulations of preceding years, that 
he might shadow forth a resemblance to his 
former white self. Coming to the fence of 
the sheep-yard, and calling to mind the 'bit 
of English he could command, he sang out, 
" What cheer, shipmate ?" Alarmed at this 
unaccountable salute, one looked out and 
exclaimed, **Comeoutand bring the guns, 
Wilson. Here's a naked man on the fence, 
that's white or yellow, but not black." 
Fearing a shot, Morrill found words to say 
that he was only a shipwrecked seaman. 

Received in the hut, he accepted food, 
but declined clothing, as he intended to re- 
turn to the tribe. Words so stuck in his 
throat, as he said, that he could not easily 
carry on a conversation. It was not without 
suspicion that the settlers saw him retire 
from the hut, and a threat of vengeance was 
uttered in the fear of his proving false. 

He returned to his old friends to bid them 
farewell. They besought him to remain with 
them, if only to shield them from the 
violence of the new white neighbours. Ear- 
nestly did they tell him to beg of them not to 
shoot any more ; and if they would take the 
good land, at least to leave them the swamps 
and saltwater creeks. He promised them to 
devote his life to their interests. 

Like Buckley, he was not over-communica- 
tive to his countrymen. The Backhampton 
Bulletin refers to his interview with the 
Folice Magistrate of that northern settlement, 
and adds : — "Mr. Gardiner, with unwearied 
patience, and an exemplary*desire to confine 
his examination to matters of public interest, 
put a series of questionsj intended to draw 
forth a connected narrative of Morrill's ex- 
periences ; but the latter, with that reticence 
customary to those who have long, and, we 
may add, hopelessly endured suffering, con- 
tented himself with monosyllabic replies, and 
augmented rather than satisfied the thirst of 
his audience for information." 

Morrill hoped for the authority of Govern- 
ment to act as a mediator between the whites 
and blacks, as Mr. Gellibrand intended 
Buckley to do. He trusted he should be .able 
to restrain the cupidity of his old friends, 
and the reckless violence of the settlers. By 
the last accounts he has failed in his mission. 
The blacks mistrust the deserter of their 
camp fires; and the whites threaten him 
already with deadly hostility for supposed 
confederation with the natives, to the injury 
of the flocks. 
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THE. BLACKS OF YICTORIA. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Seyebal years ago we visited a small party 
of aborigines camping near our house. There 
were four of them ; old Jemmy, his lubra 
Mary, an adopted child, and their friend 
Simon. They had just returned from Mel- 
houme, laden with 'packets of sugar, and tea, 
loaves of bread, meat, sardines, &c. The 
men were clad in European fashion, though 
without boots and hats. The woman had 
some xmder garments, but the dirty blanket 
enveloped all. The little girl had only the 
piece of a blanket. Simon was preparing 
his supper at the fire. Jemmy was drunk 
and quarrelling with his wife. The child 
was crying on tlft damp ground. The poor 
young half-caste was motherless ; her reck- 
less father might, for ought we know, be 
still tending sheep on the plains, or standing 
l)ehind a counter in Melbourne. 

The dispute which had lulled at our 
entrance was soon resumed in angry earnest- 
ness. We found out it was a family quarrel. 
Oaths and opprobrious epithets, wanting in 
his own language, the old man borrowed 
from the classic tongue of the English. 
Taking us privately aside, he recounted to us 
a narrative of wrongs, such as few husbands 
axe called upon to endure. The lady utterly 
denied everything, and charged her spouse 
with conjugal improprieties ; these he frankly 
acknowledged, but alleged that such could 
be no excuse for her own faults. After 
further talk, as she evidently had the best 
of the argument, a fire stick was applied to 
ier head to 'induce sounder convictions. 



This commenced an attack of so active a 
nature that we were compelled to interfere, 
and forcibly hold the avenging arm, while 
the screaming woman fled in the darkness. 

Such was the exhibition of native domestic 
life, and such the march of improvement 
from a coAtact with the civilised white man ! 

In the meantime, Simon sat silently and 
stoically by the fire. He was one who had 
seen Batman at his first celebrated conference 
with the aborigines. His father Jagga Jagga 
was an influential and faithful fiiend to the 
then humble, weak, and smiling whites. As 
the last of his family, he now wandered a 
stranger in the land of his forefathers. He 
was ill, melancholy, and without hope. He 
told us that there was not a black child in 
his tribe ; adding in a sad tone, "All black- 
fellow go away." 

We desired to gather a few records of their 
history, especially as they were when the 
friends of Buckley, the Wild White Man ; and 
tell the tale to those who show the title deed 
of lands, for which no adequate return has 
been given to the right owner, in the faint 
hope that some justice and kindness will be 
meeted out to the few natives that remain. 
There is no shadow of hope of perpetuating 
the race, or of inducing them to adopt our 
civilised pursuits. But we may supply their 
wants, provide them with shelter and attend- 
ance when sick, shield them from the 
licentiousness of their white neighbours, and 
preserve them from their arch enemy, — 
strong drink. 
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EAELY STOEIES OF THE BLACKS. 



THE FIRST SETTLEMENT. 

Buckley, the Wild White Man, ran away 
from the English Penal Settlement of Port 
Phillip at the end of December, 1803 ; that 
establishment being removed to the banks of 
the Derwrent, in Van Diemen's Land, a few 
weeks after his flight. The tribe with whom 
he found favour, and dwelt for so many years, 
lived on that coast of the Bay opposite to the 
prisoners' establishment, and had no associa- 
tion with th« whites ; from the hostility of 
the native communities, the Qeelong men were 
not likely even to hear of the arrival of these 
curious strangers. It was otherwise with those 
Port Phillip Bay blacks, whose hunting-grounds 
extended eastward as well as northward of 
the Port, and who could not avoid knowledge 
of their wonderful neighbours. We have two 
sources of information respecting this inter- 
course : the journal of the Rev. Robert Knop- 
wood, Chaplain to the Settlement, and after- 
wards the first Chaplain of Hobart Town ; 
and the published work of Lieutenant J. H. 
Tuckey, of the Calcutta, the vessel that 
brought (Governor Collins out to this colony, 
in 1803. 

The notices of our black friends by the 
clergyman are these : — "October 10. Three 
natives came to us, and were very friendly." 
October 22. On that day is entered the intel- 
ligence of (Gammon and Harris being beset 
by blacks, and calling upon Lieut. Tuckey to 
fire. Upon firing over their heads, they all 
di&persed. But the chief returned, orna- 
mented with a turban crown. Fresh provo- 
cations being received, a charge was made. 
We quote the journal : " Mr. Tuckey fired over 
them a second time, at which they again 
retired a short distance. They were in great 
numbers, and all armed. Finding that none 
of their party were wounded by the firing, 
thpy again advanced ; but when one of them 
was about to throw his spear at Mr. Tuckey; 
he gave orders to shoot him as an example. 
Otir people fired, and killed him, and another 
was wounde<l ; on which they all fled. Had 
not Mr. Tuckey fortunately come up with his 
l»oat, there is no doubt but that they would 
have killed Mr. Gammon and Mr. Harris and 
their two men, and perhaps have eaten them, 
for there is great reason to believe they are 
cannibalB." 



LIEUTENANT TUCKEY'S NARRATIVE, 

This officer informs the reader, that Col. 
Collins, the Governor, Captain Woodriff, 
and himself, had an interview with some 
natives, who "came unarmed to the boats, 
without the smallest symptom of apprehen- 
sion." Having to proceed toward the head 
of the Port in boats, the lieutenant on duty 
found himself surrounded by about two hun- 
dred armed natives. While the attention of 
the whites was distracted by the throng, 
some clever fellows contrived to steal from 
the boat a tomahawk, an axe, and a saw. 
In the melee one of the natives was said to 
have seized the master's mate in his arms. 
If disposed to be quarrelsome, we imagine 
the spear or boomerang would have been 
thrown, and not the baby-carrying process 
adopted. If they desired a choice morsel for 
supper they would hardly have fondled their 
victim in that style, as they never take pri- 
soners alive and torture them like the Amer- 
ican Indians. 

At any rate these "obviously hostile 
intentions made the application of fire-arms 
absolutely necessary to repel them, by which 
one native was killed and two or three 
wounded." This was the baptism of blood. 
It provoked revenge. The aborigines rallied 
their forces on the hill. A fine-looking man, 
as chief, came down alone in a most heroic 
manner to the tent, talking vehemently, and 
holding a very large \*ar spear in a position 
for throwing. The British officer was struck 
with this gallant fellow, and determined to 
meet him frankly and kindly. He had con- 
fidence in the man because of his courage, 
and therefore laid down his gun and went to 
meet the savage. The noble-minded abori- 
gine appreciated the white man's trustfulness, 
and immediately relinquished the spear. But 
the tribe kept on their vociferations and their 
warlike demonstrations, and were advancing 
down the hill. Mr. Tuckey motioned the 
chief to keep them back. He issued his # 
command for them to retire. But not com- 
prehending his language in the tumult, or 
disregarding his entreaties if heard, they 
tarried not in their progress ; they wanted 
blood for blood. Not a moment was to ba 
lost. The foremQ^\.\xi\Xi^V>J^x^\vv«'5i&^MS«i\^ 
anOL lai^ \o^ Xi's ^ \si»^'i\» \j!5>SS^ ^>*» "^^^^ 
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dreadful sound the chief turned and *fled 
"with his retreating countrymen. 

Mr. Tuckey gives a sketch of our sable 
acquaintances. " Tb e men were gaily adorned 
with pipeclay-painted faces, a head dress of 
swans' feathers, a necklace of reeds, and a 
bone or reed thrust fancifully through the 
septum of their nostrils." The only notice 
of the ladies is this — " One woman only was 
seen, who retired by desire of the men on our 
approach." The men were seen not to have 
their front tooth out like their neighbours at 
Sydney. The straw baskets were praised 
more than their spears or their intelligence ; 
for says our writer, ** I should imagine the 
kangaroos out of the reach of their weapons 
or their ingenuity." As to their vanity, he 
tells us, **The Parisian beau cannot take 
greater pains in adjusting his hair, and^per- 
f uming himself with the odours of the East, 
than the savage does in bedaubing his face 
with clays, or anointing his skin with the 
blubber of a whale.* 



THE FRENCH AND THE BLACKS IN 1803. 

Peron, the naturalist on board Admiral 
Baudin's French discovery ship, Geographe, 
gives about the earliest notice of our abori- 
gine?. Entering FUnders' Western Port in 
1803, the Frenchmen named an island 
Frenchman, now French. It was there that 
Peron had his first interview with our natives, 
most probably the first of the kind, excepting 
the glance with which Flinders had been 
favoured some weeks before in Port PhiUip 
Bay. Though short the description, it is 
impoi-tant. 

•'Such of the natives they saw seemed 
mistrustful and perfidious. In their features, 
the shape of the head, the smoothness and 
grent length of the hair, the inhabitants 
ditTer from D'Entrecasteaux Channel (Tas- 
mania). They paint their body and face 
witli stripes, crosses, white and red circles; 
and pierce the nostrils, through which they 
thrust a small stick six or seven inches long, 
like the aborigines of Port Jackson. They 
wear collar fashion a sort of necklace, formed 
of a number of short tubes of coarse straw. 
They blacken the body and face with pow- 
dered charcoal. Of thirteen individuals 
seen, one only was clothed with a black skin, 
the other twelve being wholly naked.*' 



STURT AND THE MURRAY BLACKS IN 1830. 

Captain Charles Sturt, the devoted and 

successful Australian^explorer, set out from 

flydnejr in Noremher] 1829, and succeeded 

in foJJowing down the Murray river to its' 



embouchure through Lake Victoria into 
Encounter Bay, South Australia. First 
tracing our northern boundary, he was the 
earliest European visitant of those distant 
tribes. It will be seen that though these 
had not before seen a white man, they had 
to a fearful extent experienced in an indirect 
manner the curse of contact. New and 
loathsome diseases appeared among them, 
for the suffering of which they had no means 
of alleviation. Both in going down the 
stream and in returning, Mr. Sturt came in 
sight of thousands of natives. His courage 
prompted him to undertake so adventurous 
a journey, and his benevolence occasioned 
that perilous expedition to be unattended 
with bloodshed. For further particulars of 
that voyage we refer the reader to the 
*' Discovery and Settlement of Port Phillip;" 
we have now to confine our remarks to the 
Captain's intercourse with Buckley's Black 
Friends. He thus introduces his first visit 
from the Murray tribes. 

** Some natives were observed running bj 
the river-side behind us, but on turning the 
boat's head toward the shore, they ran away. 
It was evident they had no idea what we 
were, and, from their timidity, feeling 
assured that it would be impossbile to bring 
them to a parley, we continued onwards till 
our usual hour of stopping, when we pitched 
our tents on the left bank for the night, it 
being the one opposite to that on which the 
natives had appeared. We conjectured that 
their curiosity would lead them to follow us, 
which they very shortly did ; for we had 
scarcely made ourselves comfortable, when 
we heard their wild notes through the woods 
as they advanced towards the river ; and 
their breaking into view with their spears 
and shields, and painted and prepared as 
they were for battle, was extremely fine. 
They stood threatening us, and making a 
great noise, for a considerable time, but 
finding that we took no notice of them, they 
at length became quiet. I then walked to 
some distance from the party, and taking a 
branch in my hand, as a sign of peace, 
beckoned them to swim to our side of the 
river, which, after some time, two or three 
of them did. But they approached me with 
great caution, hesitating at every step. They 
soon, however, gained confidence, and were 
ultimately joined by all the males of their 
tribe. I gave the first who swam the river 
a tomahawk (making this a rule in order to 
encourage them), with which he was highly 
delighted. I shortly afterwards placed them 
all in a row, and fired a gun before them : 
they were quite unprepared for such an ex- 
plosion, and after standing stupefied and 
motionless for a moment or two, they simul- 
taneously took. tA th^it heels, to our great 
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smnsement. I succeeded, however, in calling 
them back, and they regained their confidence 
so much, that sixteen of them remained with 
us all night, bat the greater namber retired 
at sunset. On the following morning they 
accompanied us down the river, where we 
fell in with their tribe, who were stationed 
on an elevated bank, a short distance below, 
to the number of eighty-three men, women, 
and children. Their appearance was ex- 
tremely picturesque and singuliir. They 
wanted us to land, but time waa too precious 
for such delays. Some of the boldest of the 
natives swam round and round the boat, so 
as to impede the use of the oars, and the 
■women on the bank evinced their astonish- 
ment by mingled yells and cries. They 
entreated us, by signs, to remain with them; 
but as I foresaw a compliance on this occasion 
would hereafter be attended, with incon- 
venience, I thought it better to proceed on 
our journey ; and the natives soon ceased 
their importunities, and, indeed, did not 

follow or molest us. 

« * * . * « 

** On the 19th, as we were about to con- 
clude our journey for the day, we saw a 
large body of natives before us. On ap- 
proaching them they showed every disposition 
for combat, and ran along the banks with 
Bpears in rests, as if only waiting for an 
opportunity to throw them at us. They were 
upon the right, and as the river was broad 
enough to enable me to steer wide of them, 
I did not care much for their threats ; but 
upon another party appearing on the left 
bank, I thought it high time to disperse 
one or other of them, as the channel was 
not wide enough to enable me to keep clear 
of danger, if assailed by both, as I might be 
while keeping amid the channel. I found 
however, they did not know how to use 
the advantage they possessed, as the two 
•divisions formed a junction ; those on 
the left swimming over to the stronger 
body upon the right bank. This fortu- 
nately prevented the necessity of any hostile 
measure on my part, and we were suf- 
fered to proceed unmolested for the present. 
The whole then followed us, without any 
symptom of fear, but making a dreadful 
shouting, and beating their spears and 
shields together, by way of intimidation. It 
is but justice to my men to say that, in all 
this critical situation, they evinced the 
greatest coolness, though it was impossible 
for any one to witness such a scene with 
indifference. As I did not intend to fatigue 
the men by continuing to pull farther than 
we were in the habit of doing, we landed at 
our usual time on the left bank, and while 
the people were pitching the tents, I walked 
down the hank with McLeay, to treat witAi 



these desperadoes in the best Way we could 
across the water — a measure to which my 
men showed great reluctance, declaring that 
if during our absence the natives approached 
them, they would undoubtedly fire upon 
them. I assured them it was not my inten- 
tion to go out of their sight. We took our 
guns with us, but determined not to use 
them until the last extremity, both fretn a 
reluctance to shed blood, and with a view to 
our future security. I held a long panto- 
mimical dialogue with them across the 
water, and held out the olive branch in token 
of amity. They at length laid aside their 
spears, and a long consultation took place 
among them, which ended in two or three 
wading into the river, contrary, as it 
appeare(f, to the earnest remonstrance of the 
majority, who, finding that their entreaties 
had no effect, wept aloud, and followed them, 
with a determination, I am sure, of sharing 
their fate, whatever it might have been. As 
soon as they landed, McLeay and I retired 
to a little distance from the bank and sat 
down, that being the usual way among the 
natives of the interior to invite to an inter- 
view. When they saw us act thus, they 
approached and sat down with us, but without 
looking up, from a kind of diffidence peculiar 
to them, and which exists even amongst the 
nearest relatives, as I have already had 
occasion to observe. -As they gained confi- 
dence, however, they showed an excessive 
curiosity, and stared at us in the most earnest 
manner. We now led them to the camp, 
and I gave, as was my custom, the first who 
approached, a tomahawk, and to the others 
some pieces of iron hoop. Those who had 
crossed the river amounted to about thirty- 
five in number. At sunset the majority of 
them left us ; but three old men remained 
at the fireside all night. I observed that few 
of them had either lost their front teeth; or 
lacerated their bodies, as the more westerly 
tribes do. The most loathsome diseases pre- 
vailed among them. Several were disabled 
by leprosy, or some similar disorder, and two 
or three had entirely lost their sight. They 
are, undoubtedly, a brave and confiding 
people, and are by no means wanting in 
natural affection. In person they resemble 
the mountain tribes. They have the thick 
lips, the sunken eye, the extended nostril, 
and long beards ; and both smooth and curly 
hair are common among them. The lower 
extremities appear to bear no proportion to 
their bust in point of muscular strength, 
but the facility with which they ascend^trees 
of the largest growth, and the activity with 
which they move upon all occasions, tog,ethei * 
with their avt^^-a.t ^t^sX. ^'aX.Nsc^^^Rsgia.'^^^ 
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were the last to get up in the morniDg. 
McLeay's extreme good hamoar had irade a 
most favourable impression upon, them, and 
I can picture him even now, joining in their 
wild cry. Whether it was from his entering 
so readily into their mirth, or from anything 
peculiar that struck them, the impression 
npon the whole of us was, that they took 
him to have been originally a black, in con- 
sequence of which they gave him the name 
of Rundi. Certain it is, they preyed him 
to show his side, and asked if he had not 
received a wound there — evidently as if the 
original Rundi had met with a violent death 
from a spear wound in that place. The 
whole tribe, amounting in number to up- 
wards of 150, assembled to see us take our 
departure. Four of them accompamied us, 
among whom there was one remarkable for 
personal strength and stature." 

It was the next day after this interview 
that our countrymen nearly fared the fate of 
Mungo Park in Africa. Turning an angle 
in the river, they saw a vast concourse of 
some five or six hundred natives, armed and 
wrathful, prepared to take vengeance UQon 
the white strangers for this invasion of their 
country. A projecting sandband afforded 
better approach to their victims ; on this the 
leaders in brutal glee awaited the drifting of 
the boat. The danger was imminent. The 
guns were ready, the very finger was on the 
trigger, when Mr. McLeay called out that 
another party was approaching on the oppo- 
site bank . In a moment after, a man threw 
himself off a lofty cliff into the water, swam 
up to a big savage on the shore, seizcO him 
by his throat, and forcibly pushed him buck 
from the river. "At one moment," says 
Sturt, "pointing to the boat, at another 
shaking his clenched fist in the faces of the 
most forward, and stamping with passion on 
the sand." This was their gigantic friend, 
who arrived in time to save tlieni. The 
leader closes the story in these words : * ' Wo 
were so wholly lost in interest ut the scene 
that was passing, that the boat was allowed 
to drift at pleasure. For my own part I was 
overwhelmed with astonishment, and in 
truth stunned and confused, so singular, bo 
unexpected, and so strikingly providential 
had been our escape." 

Upon another occasion they were relieved 
from a diflSculty by the same noble hearted 
man. The boat had got fast, and a large 
tribe came unexpectedly upon them. But 
the well known voice of their tall, dark 
brother was heard ; Sturt shouted in reply, 
and "aignaUzed distreM, Plenty of bark 
canoes were Iftunobed immediately ; using 
their spears fw «ikia~i «iu]<U||^ the natives 
poshed off *>>* ICanpeans 

Milaataga. I^nr^to 



read in Captain Sturt*s journal such piui- 
sages as follow: *'The most loathsome o( ' 
diseases prevailed among the tribes, nor were 
the youngest infants exempt from them. In- 
deed, so young were some whose condition 
was truly disgusting, that I cannot but 
suppose that thfey have been bom in a state 
of disease." "Syphilis prevails amongst 
them with fearful violence. I distributed 
some Turner's cereate to the women, but 
left Fraser to superintend its application. It 
would do no good, of course, but it convinced 
the natives we intended well towards them, 
and on that account it was politic to give it, 
setting aside any humane feeling." His 
prudence showed itself in his discipline ; 
thus he says, " I was particularly careful 
not to do anything that would alarm them, 
or to permit any liberty to be taken with 
their women- Our reserve in this respect 
seemed to excite their surprise, for they 
asked sundry questions, by signs and ex- 
pressions, as to whether we had any women, 
and where they were. The whole tribe 
generally assembled to receive us, and all, 
without exception, were in a complete state- 
of nudity ; and really the loathsome condi- 
tion and hideous countenances of the women 
would, I should imagine, have been a com- 
plete antidote to the sensual passion." He 
furthermore tells us, '* with every new tribe 
we were obliged to submit to an examina- 
tion, and to be pulled about, and fingered all 
over." 



MAJOR MITCHELL AKD THE BUCKS, IN 
11830. 

This distinguished discoverer of what he 
called Australia Felix arrived at Lake Be- 
uauee, by the Murray, July 27, 1836. To 
hifl surprise he fell in with a tribe with 
whom he had a brush some two hundred 
miles off, ujwn the Darling. They called 
out, •*(ioway, goway, goway ;" which, being 
interpreted, means, "Come here." Piper, 
the Sydney aboriginal guide, did not admire 
their contiguity, and seriously asked his 
leader, what the Governor said to him about 
killing the '*Wild Blackfellow ;" giving a 
hignitioant idea of the estimation of their 
value. Though at first the tribe assumed 
friendly appearances, there was not wanting 
proof of their hostile spirit. An old fellow- 
approached the Major quite confidently and 
smilingly, with a bundle of spears concealed 
beneath his kangaroo rug. But they were 
prepared. It was noticed that the rascals, 
with the cunning of foxes, imderstood the 
business of getting guns ready. A few shots 
procured ''permanent deUverance of the 
party from immioiNit danger.'* li waa 
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among these people that the explorer saw an 
Australian beauty. "The youngest," says 
he, **was the handsomest female I had ever 
seen among the natives. She was so far 
from black, that the red colour was very ap- 
parent in her cheek. She sat before me in a 
corner of the group, nearly in the attitude of 
Mr. Bailey's fine statue of Eve at the Foun- 
tain ; and apparently equally unconscious 
that she was naked." An old man civilly 
offered to barter her for a tomahawk to the 
evidently admiring soldier. His refusal was 
doubtless regarded as more foolish than scru- 
pulous. 

The English were amused with the Painted 
Tribe, the men of which accurately marked 
out the muscles of their bodies with the 
help of the pipe-clay. Speaking of an Aus- 
tralian Barrington, the traveller writes: — 
'*His hands were ready to seize any living 
thing ; his step, light and noiseless as that 
of a shadow, gave no intention of his ap- 
proach." SoDke of these folks believed that 
the dotihes of the Europeans made them 
proof against attack by the spear. When 
near Mount William, our countrymen were 
agreeably surprised to meet with a black- 
fellow who coidd say the word ** milk," and 
had been in whitefellows' company before. 
Upon the banks of the Glenelg, Mitchell fell 
in with a lubra and her child. The little 
fellow was being carried on her back between 
a kangaroo rug and a circular mat covering. 
He is thus described : ** Ilis pleasant and 
youthful face, he being a very tine specimen 
of the native race, presented a striking bon- 
trast to the miserable looks of his whining 
mother." The manner in which the ex- 
plorers warded of! an impending attack was 
as effectual as novel. The natives had been 
thronging them for some time ; and, with all 
their assumed candour and indifference, Piper 
discovered that they contemplated a night 
onslaught upon the trespassers on their 
hunting grounds. Their thirst for blood was 
allayed by a capital manoeuvre of the old 
PeninsuLir warrior. When quite dark, " at 
a given signal, Burnett suddenly sallied forth, 
wearing a gilt mask, and holding in his hand 
a blue light, with which he fired a rocket. 
Two men, concealed behind the boat carriage, 
bellowed hideously through speaking trumpets, 
while all the others shouted and dischai^ed 
their carbines in the air. Burnett marched 
solemnly toward the astonished natives, who 
were seen through the gloom but for an 
instant, as they made their escape and dis- 
appeared for ever." 



THE ASSOCIATION AND THE BLACKS. 

We must refer the reader to the "Dis- 
covery and Settlement of Port Phillip *' for 
particulars of the Association of certain 
respectable Tasmanian colonists in 1835, 
under the management of Mr. John Batman, 
whose object was the settlement of thjm 
colony. Their intention is thus set forth by 
Major Mercer, one of the company: "The 
formation of a nucleus of a free and useful 
colony, founded upon principles of concilia- 
tion and civilisation, of pbilanthropy, morality 
and temperance, without danger of its ever 
becoming onaroos to the mother country, and 
calculated to insure the well-being and com- 
fort of the natives." If not settled by a con- 
federation of humane and intelligent persons, 
he predicted that * • The country would be, if 
ever, occupied hereafter by the extermination 
of the aboriginal inhabitants alone." 

For this purpose, Mr. Batman was sent 
over to conciliate the good feelings of the 
aborigines by presents and fair treaty ; as he 
stated in his letter from Launceston to Go- 
vernor Arthur : "By obtaining from them a 
grant of a portion of that territory, on equit- 
able principles, not only might the sources 
of this colony be considerably extended, but 
the object of civilisation be established ; and 
which in process of time would lead to the 
civilisation of a large portion of the abori- 
gines." Additional evidence of this worthy 
spirit is seen in the following document. 
** Memorandum for Mr. Batman's Guidance 
about the Natives. 

"The first point to be attended to, is to 
keep up a friendly feeling on their part to 
the establishment, and to insure on their 
part a feeling of confidence, and the next is 
to make them as useful to the Association as 
po&sible. !Much may be done by the force 
of example through the Sydney natives. It 
will be desirable to have two scales of rations : 
one for them who will make themselves use- 
ful, and a less scale for those who will not. 
That civilisation will best proceed by dividing 
the natives into families, and employing nix 
or eight at each of the stations, if they can 
be induced voluntarily to do so ; but it must 
not be done by ^impulsion. Habits of lalwur 
will only be ac'iuired by degrees ; and if each 
party were allowed to have a small jiiece of 
ground to cultivate for themselves, it would 
materially assist. 

"It will l>e very cx[>edient to appoint 
Buckley superintendent of the nativ^jM, for 
he will l>e enable<l under Mr. Jiatman's 
directions to keep them in profxrr order, and 
to make them undcrsUind ilm advuntogM 
they will receive in purMuin^l.l\v\ >jVsfcxw^ '«>aw 
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"Some regard ought to be had to the 
amount of tribute payable, and that for the 
excess some equivalent in labour given, but 
it -will not be desirable in the first instance to 
coerce the natives to labour. 

"It may be questionable whether it will 
be prudent to give the natives mutton, other- 
wise the flocks may and most probably will 
hereafter suffer ; if they required animal 
food it will be better to supply them with 
salt pork. 

'^Signed— J. T. Gellibrand, for C. Swan - 
Bton, J. T. Gellibrand, Jno. H. Wedge, W. 
Ot, Sams, Anthy. Cottrell, M. Connelly. 

" October 22, 1835." 

In a letter of Batman's to Governor Arthur, 
dated October 23, 1835, we have the follow- 
ing reference to the natives : — "I have the 
honour of reporting the progress made by the 
Association since July last with the native 
tribes. From that period up to the com- 
mencement of this month, when Mr. "Wedge 
left Port Phillip, the intercourse has been 
kept up upon the most friendly terms, and 
from eighty to one hundred natives have been 
clothed and supplied with daily rations at 
the expense of the Association. The natives 
Lave been partially occupied in habits of 
industry, and I have not the least hesitation 
in affirming, that if no unforeseen obstacles 
occur, a gradual system of civilisation will 
obtain." 

The Association provided suitable married 
and well conducted servants for their stations 
in Port Phillip, organised a system of protec- 
tion for the natives, and appointed a gentle- 
man, Dr. Thomson, of Geelong, as surgeon and 
catech ist. But after con testing with Govern - 
ment for some time, the authorities would 
not sanction their purchase from the abori- 
gines, and the company ceased to exist. Yet 
the influence of their judicious and Christian 
policy remained long afterwards, and gave a 
tone to the treatment ot the inhabitants. 
These never suffered like the[poor Tasmanians. 
Whatever they endured from certain brutal 
Btockkeepers, the squatters, as a class, had 
respect to their claims, and treated them with 
humanity and kindness. 



MR. BATMAN AND THE BLACKS. 

This interesting Founder of the Colony of 
Port Phillip was a devoted friend to the dark- 
skinned man. He was warmly attached to 
the persecuted Tasmanians ; and he evidenced 
his honest regard to the interests of our 
aborigines, by the honourable treaty he sought 
to make with them, which is described at 
^ngrtb in the author* a other work on the 
eolonjr. When he arrived as a settler with 



his family, there were always many 
natives to be seen lounging about Batman's 
Hill. The visitors by the Rattlesnake, in 
June, 1836, were much amused by the Soyer 
demonstration which the kind-hearted Bat- 
man had pi^pared for his black friends. 
There was a large boiler outside, full of rice, 
and into which dark masses of sugar were 
tumbled with the stirring. Then came a man 
with a shovel, and scooped up a ration for 
each expectant one. Loud laughter accom- 
panied the process, and gratified merriment 
aided digestion. It so happened, at one of 
these reunions, that something was missing, 
— a most unusual circumstance. Sending 
for his telescope, Mr. Batman slowly walked 
round the group, looking to discover the 
offender. The excitement and perturbation 
of the thief at this novel and certain mode 
of detection revealed his guilt. 

Our Founder first came in contact with the 
Port Phillip blacks on Sunday, 31st May, 
1835, on the western shore of the Bay. 
Having with him some civilised Sydney 
natives, he sent them onward, a-head, to a 
camp of twenty women and twenty-four 
children, who were comforting themselves ' 
over fires in the absence of their hunting 
lords. Mr. Batman has the following notices 
of them in his journal : — "They seemed quite 
pleased with my natives, who could partially 
understand them ; they sang and danced for 
them." ^ " Every woman had a child at her 
back but one, who was quite young, and very 
good looking." Each of these ladies had a 
bur(len to carry of some sixty pounds weight 
in their nets, consisting of roots, bones, nuts, 
tomahawks, &c. One had a part of a wheel- 
spoke, and another an iron hoop. The ac- 
count is thus continued: — "They came back 
with us, where I had some blankets, looking- 
glasses, beads, handkerchiefs, and apples. 
I gave them eight pairs of blankets, thirty 
handkerchiefs, eighteen necklaces of beads, 
six pounds of sugar, twelve looking-glasses, 
and a quantity of apples, which they seemed 
much pleased with." Then follows a notice 
of the fair one : — ' * The young woman whom 
I have spoken of before, gave me a very 
handsome basket of her own make." A 
notice of the younger folks follows : — "The 
children were very good looking, and of a 
healthy appearance." 

One week after, he fell in with a friendly 
chief and his family near the Merri Creek, 
who introduced him -to the rest of his tribe, 
the Jagga Jagga. There were three noble 
brothers of that name, who ever afterward 
became the sincere and devoted followers of 
Mr. Batman. It was with these that he 
entered into his famous treaty. The William 
•Penn of Port Phillip closes his account of 
that week 'w\t\i t\ie a.\iovigines with these 
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words : " They certainly appear to me to be 
of a superior race of natives which I have 
ever seen." 



MR. WEDGE AND THE BLACKS IN 1835. 

We have been favoured with a manuscript 
notice of our Port Phillip natives from John 
Helder Wedge, Esq., M.P., of Tasmania, and 
once one of the Port Phillip Association. 
This is the record of his visit to the black 
friends of the Wild White Man, a couple of 
months before Mr. Fawkner came to this 
country : — , 

'»0n landing at Port Phillip on the 7th 
August, 1835, at the encampment of the 
party, three white men and some Sydney 
natives left for the purpose of maintaining 
the friendly intercourse which had been 
established with the aborigines of that part 
of New Holland, I found seven families of 
the natives residing in their huts around the 
encampment. The greater part of them were 
absent at the time on a hunting excursion, 
but a boy came down with the white men to 
welcome us on our arrival. An old man 
(Pewitt) and his two wives were at the huts, 
together with some young girls who had been 
promised in marriage to the Sydney natives 
left by Mr. Batman. I soon learnt that the 
most friendly understanding existed with 
the natives ; indeed, I scarcely needed this 
information, for it was evident from the 
light-hearted playfulness of the boy, the 
cheerfulness of the old man, and the viva- 
cious loquacity of the females, who came and 
«hook hands with me on my arrival. They 
were evidently anxious to inform me by signs 
that the families who inhabited the several 
huts were out hunting and that they would 
come in the evening. On the return of the 
various families with the game which they 
had obtained during the day, the members 
severally welcomed me by a shake of the 
band. The only married female of our 
party (Mrs. H. Batman) and her four little 
■daughters, with whom the natives were much 
delighted, particularly attracted their atten- 
tion. Although they brought home with 
them plenty of provisions, consisting of 
various edible roots, kangaroo-rats, and cal- 
kiel (the young ants in a fly state taken from 
decayed hollow trees), they soon began to 
importune us for bread and other things, not 
excepting the cutlery. From this I inferred 
at once that, to satisfy their newly-acquired 
appetite for our food and other things which 
we brought with us, such as knives, toma- 
hawks, and blankets, was a 8ui:e way of 
eonciliating them. 

"In this conclusion at which I thus 
arrived, 1 was fnUy confirmed by Buckley, 



who on every occasion evinced the greatest , 
desire to be of use, whenever he had it in 
his power to do so, and who gave me a 
general outline of the character of the 
different natives as they arrived, one of 
whom (Murradonnanuke) he pointed out as 
being more to be dreaded on account of his 
treachery, than any of the other chiefs ; as 
one of the main objects I had in view, 
besides examining the country, was to make 
myself acquainted with the habits and dis- 
positions of the natives, I devoted the first 
few days after my arrival to studying their 
characters, For this purpose I went out 
hunting with them daily, and spent the 
greater part of my time among them. I soon 
satisfied myself that by a little tact and 
management there was no danger to be 
apprehended from them, although I learnt 
from Buckley that iw the treatment of each 
other they were treacherous. To command 
their respect, I found it was uecessaiy to 
make them fully understand that it was in 
our power, not only to minister to their 
wants and comforts, but amply to avenge 
any outrage, (n impressing them with this 
idea Buckley was of great use to me, by 
making known to them the ample means we 
had of furnishing them with food, blankets, 
&c. ; and explaining the object which we 
had in view in settling amongst them, and 
our desire to be on friendly terms with them, 
which was mtiinly compassed by evincing a 
confidence devoid of fear in our deportment 
towards them, and by abstain ii^ from any 
act which might lead them to doubt the sin- • 
cerity of our intentions. I learnt from 
Buckley that they were cannibals. His 
statement on this head was confirmed by the 
two youths who attached themselves to me 
during my stay in New Holland, and who 
accompanied me on several excursions I 
made into the interior ; but they do no^ 
seem to indulge in this horrible propensity 
except when the tribes are at war with each 
other, when the bodies of those who are 
killed are roasted, and their bones are infal- 
libly. picked by the teeth of their eneay. Of 
this custom they make no secret, and on 
being questioned speak of it as a matter of 
course, and describe the mode of prepaiing 
their victim for the repast. Disgusting as 
is this practice (the process of which is too 
revolting to commit to paper), a still more 
horrible one, if possible, prevails — that of 
destroying their infant at its birth. The 
cause by which they appear to be influenced, 
is the custom they have of nursing their 
children till they are three or four years 
old. To get rid, therefore, of the trouble 
and inconvenience of finding sustenaucA l<s!t 
two, aho\i\d \Xv^ «fc<x.Q\i^ \^ \iW^>afc\ss«^*^io^ 
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immediately after it is born. Althoaglvtbis 
explaDation was given me by Buckley, and I 
have no donbt tbis is in most instances tbe 
cauBe, yet some women perpetrate tbe murder 
of tbeir infants from mere wantonness, and 
as it would seem to us, a total absence of 
tbat maternal feeling whicb is found even in 
the brute creation. One woman in particular 
(the wife, I think, of Mullamboid) was 
pointed out to me, who bad destroyed ten 
out of eleven of her children, one of whom 
she killed a few days previous to my arrival 
at the Port. Notwithstanding the increase 
of the tribes is thus kept down, polygamy is 
common amongst them; few of the men 
have less than two wives, and some of them 
four or five. The women, as is the case 
with most savages, are quite subservient to 
the men, and are kept in excellent discipline; 
chastisemept quickly fallows the least offence, 
and a tire-stick is not unfrequently the in- 
strument of correction . The wealth of the 
men may be said to consist in the number of 
their wives, for their chief employment is in 
procuring food for their lords. On one occa- 
sion I was witness to a scene that afforded 
me some amusement, although it was no fun 
to the poor women concerned . My attention 
was attracted by the outcry of the women 
who were receiving chasti^ment from their 
husband (Murradonnanuke) who was punish- 
ing them by throwing fire-sticks at them in 
the most furious manner. On inquiry, I 
learnt that the cause of offence arose from 
the poor creatures not having brought home 
that evening a quantity of provisions suffi- 
cient to satisfy his insatiable appetite. In 
the regulations which prevail respecting their 
wives they have one which seems to have 
some connection with, or similar to, the 
Mosaic law. On the death of the husband 
his wives became the property of the eldest 
of his brothers, or his next of kin. The men 
are jealous of their wives, and should any 
intrigue be discovered it would probably lead 
to the death of one or both of the offending 
parties; although, if the husband receives 
what be considers to be an adequate com- 
pensation, he is accommodating to his friend. 
I do not believe infidelity is frequent among 
the women, unless sanctioned by the husband. 
During the whole time I was among them I 
never observed any advances or levity of con- 
duct on their part, although it is not at all 
improbable that they are restrained by fear 
of consequences should they be detected. In 
bestowing daughters for wives, they are fre- 
quently promised as soon as they are born, 
and on these occasions the parents receive 
presents of food, opossum and kangaroo rugs, 
clubs, spears, &c., from the person to whom 
she is betrothed^ and this arrangement is 
considered to be bindiDg, altkoMgh. it some- 



times happens that these promises are broken 
by the parents, esjipcially when the man who 
has received the promise belongs to another 
and distant tribe. When this occurs, it 
creates a feeling of enmity, and it is not un- 
frequently taken up by the whole tribe, who 
make common cause with the aggrieved 
party. If they once determine on being 
revenged, they never lose sight of their 
object till they have satisfied themselves 
by a general conflict with the tribe to 
whom the offending party belongs, or it 
sometimes happens that the poor girl and 
her husband are singled out, and in the dead 
of the night the spear gives both a passport 
to the land whose inhabitants live without 
hunting. The men are prohibited from 
looking at the mother of the girls promised 
them in marriage. This singular custom is 
observed with the strictest caution. On 
passing the hut of the mother-in-law, or 
any place where they suppose her to be, they 
carefully turn their head away, and evince 
great concern if by any chance they should 
see her, although I am not aware of 
any penalty being attached to the offence 
save that of displeasing the parents. On 
meeting with NuUaboin and his family, I 
took notioe that a young girl just married 
carefully avoided looking at a particular man, 
for what reason I cannot divine, unless it was 
that the old man had been promised her first 
daughter. 

*'From inquiries which I made on the sub- 
ject, I am induced to believe that a feeling of 
enmity does not permanently exist among 
the tribes, as it is terminated by a genei^l 
battle royal, something after the style of an 
Irish fair. A short time previous to my 
departure a few men with their wives, from 
an adjoining tribe, came to that amongst 
whom I was living, with an invitation to 
join them in a conflict which they meditated 
with an adjoining tribe. They sent two or 
three young men to a tribe to the westward, 
inviting them also to join them on tbis occa- 
sion. I learnt that this ^hostile feeling had 
been created by a man having lost one of his 
eyes in a scuflie with a man belonging to the 
Western Port tribe. This accident happened 
about eight months previously, and although, 
the party who now sought to avenge himself 
WPS the aggressor, having wounded his an- 
tagonist with a spear, he nevertheless deter- 
mined on having satisfaction, and had suc- 
ceeded in inducing his own tribe and that 
with which I was living, and probably would 
influence the other also, to whom an embassy 
of young men had been despatched to the 
westward, to espouse the cause of his odd 
eye. They also gave an invitation to the 
seven Sydney natives to join them with their 
guTid. Thia oi course I discouraged, and I 
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was not without hopes that they might be 
induced through the inflaenoe of Buckley to 
forego their intention of taking their revenge, 
although from what he said, I concluded 
there was not much chance of such a result. 
Buckley said that the time of their meeting 
was very nncertain, that it might happen 
in a week or two, or it might be put off 
some months, but that the collision was 
•Inost certain to take place sooner or later. 
In tb c D8 conflicts it does not often happen 
that many lives are lost, seldom more than 
•one or two; fi^iMB^yall return from the place 
aliye and no other misoluef done than an eye 
less, a head broken, or an ioipinssion made 
upon their coatless backs by a club or^>ear ; 
so expert are they in avoiding the missiles of 
tiieir opponents. All feeling of hostility 
ceases with the battle, and cordiality again 
prevails, till it is interrupted by the impulse 
of their feeling, which is extremely sensitive; 
in fact, they are nearly as pugnacious as 
though their birth-place had been the Green 
Island. Like all others — uncivilised and in 
a state of nature— they are astonishingly 
dexterous in the use of their weapons, em- 
ployed by them in the defence of their persons 
and in procuring food ; and in tracking each 
other, as well as kangaroos and other animals • 
they are very expert. The most trifling dis- 
arrangement of the grass, a broken twig, or 
the slightest thing which indicates the direc- 
tion of the object of pursuit is at once per- 
ceived by them, and they follow the track 
with ease at a brisk pace. On several occa- 
sions I witnessed their adroitness in this 
respect. In fact, their perceptions in seeing, 
hearing and smelling are surprisingly acute, 
and in the pursuit of their game they evince 
the patient perseverance so pecuUar to man 
living in a state of nature. Their food con- 
sists principally of kangaroo and other ani- 
mals, fish, and roots of various sorts ; black 
swans, ducks, and many other birds; in fact 
there is scarcely any animal or bird which 
comes amiss to them, and many reptiles : 
amongst others a species of snake comes 
within their bill of fare. In their appetites 
they are quite ravenous, and the quantity 
they devour at one meal would astonish even 
a London alderman, although they are not 
quite so fastidious in the quality of their 
Tiands. 

•* I could not learn that they have any reli- 
gious observances, and indeed from the in- 
formation gathered from Buckley, I am led 
to believe they have no idea whatever of a 
Supreme Being, although it is somewhat 
difficult to reconcile the fact of their believing 
in a future state, for they certainly entertain 
the idea that, after death, they again exist, 
being transformed into white men. This i« 
obnoosly a new idea since ilMff 



acquainted with us, and is an evidence that 
the friendly intercourse we have established 
with them will, by degrees, operate upon 
their minds, and gradually work an ameli- 
oration of their condition. Of this being 
ultimately affected I entertain very sanguine 
expectations, and I think I am warranted in 
doing so, by the result of the experiments I 
made to induce them to habits of industry 
whilst residing amongst them. The men on 
several occasions rendered assistance in carry- 
ing sod for the erection of our huts, and 
many of the women were almost constantly 
employed in making baskets, during the last 
week or ten days previous to my departure. 
In re-payment for these and other services, 
bread was given them on the completion of 
their tasks, with which they were well satis- 
fied, and I have little doubt if p^per 
arrangemtntt were madef and attention 
paid, that great progress might be made in 
a short time towards establishing mor& 
civilised habits. Their whole line may be 
said to be devoted to procuring food doi^g 
the day. All their thoughts seem to be' 
directed towards miniscering to their appe- 
tites. The women are the drudges of their 
husbands, and are seldom idle during the 
day, being for the most part employed either 
in getting the various edible roots with which 
the country abounds, or in making baskets 
and nets, and any other occupations directed 
by their husband. Their habitations are of 
the most rude and simple construction, the 
materials of which they are made being the 
branches of trees laid with tolemble com- 
pactness, and pitched at an angle of about 
45 degrees. In shape they form a segment 
of a circle, and their size is in proportion to 
the number of inmates of which the family 
is composed." 



THE FIRST OVERLANDER AND THE BLACKS. 

Mr. John Gardiner came overland from 
Sydney to Melbourne at the latter end of 
183.5. In giving us the narrative of that 
cattle-driving trip, he said that only upon 
one occasion did he fall in with any natives, 
and that was upon the Dividing Range, 
somewhere in the Kilmore district. He was 
then saluted by a black with the cry of 
"Batman!" accompanied with the usual 
glucking sound of astonishment. His lubra 
was a tall, noble looking woman, with very 
handsome features, and an olive complexion. 
The travellers immediately set her down for 
a daughter of the gigantic wild white man, 
Buckley. Their native stock-keeper from 
Sydney fell desperately in love with the lady, 
•n<l would have hw on. wx-^ \ftx\ssa», '^«^^vsc^ 
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rendering her a widow, that he might become 
her protector. 

The Quaker missionary, James Backhouse, 
tells the following singular story respecting 
this Overlander, which he heard from that 
gentleman, on the Yarra, in 1837. "In 
one of J. Gardiner's journeys from Sydney, 
one of his men was bitten by a venomous 
serpent. The wound was sucked, but the 
man showed symptoms of faintness of alarm- 
ing character. The party had received 
intimation from a native woman, that some 
of her countrymen intended to attack them 
in the night ; and at the juncture, when the 
poison seemed to be taking effect, the lights 
of the natives were seen approaching. The 
party were thrown into a state of alarm ; 
they watched a favourable opportunity, 
seized the blacks at unawares, and expos- 
tulated with them against making such an 
attack upon persons in no way disposed to 
injure them. The chief was detained as a 
hostage, and placed under the charge of one 
of the party, who, being overcome by fatigue, 
fell asleep, and his captive escaped, but 
returned no more to annoy them. These 
circumstances diverted the attention of the 
company from the envenomed man, and his 
case was forgotten until the next morning, 
when he was inquired of respecting his wel- 
fare. He also had forgotten his malady ; 
fear seems to have suspended the effect of 
the poison, and he said he felt no more of it 
from the time the lights of the blacks 
appeared." 



COUNT STRZELECKI AND THE GIPPS LAND 
BLACKS. 

This kind-hearted, scientific Polish noble 
wrote an interesting work upon Australia some 
twenty years ago. When descending from our 
Alps into the country he called Gipps Land, 
his party came upon a large encampment of 
the wild natives. Having been for several 
days on short allowance for water, the Euro- 
peans rushed hastily toward a pool; they 
were instantly withheld by their own aborigi- 
nal S^^^^f "^^0 represented their conduct as 
indecorous, impolitic, and dangerous : they 
were on the lands of strangers, and had no 
legal right to fire or water. At his direction, 
therefore, they sat down quietly upon the 
grass. A quarter of 'an hour had elapsed, 
when one of the Gippslanders came across, 
and politely handed them a piece of burning 
wood; with this a fire was kindled, and an 
opossum cooked for supper. But it was 
drink they were so anxious to obtain. Yet 
among these wild children of nature there 
were set conventional forms of society as 
hinding and exactive as those of refined 



circles, and the infringement of which 
perilled the social position of the ofifender. 
It was contrary to aboriginal etiquette to ask 
for water. The guide then began gnawing 
at a stick, all the while casting side-long, 
wistful glances at the pool; the look was 
sufficiently suggestive, and a calabash o£ 
water was generously brought to them. 

They now prepared for sleep. When the 
gentlemen at home witnessed these final camp- 
ing' preparations, they sent an old man to 
confer with our party. The guide met him. 
A long yabber ensued. Questions were asked« 
about the white men, — why they came, and 
where they were going. The envoy returned 
to his tribe, and was heard in shrill accents 
loudly repeating the nature of the conference. 
Silence followed this communication ; after 
which the tribe came to a decision. The old 
man appeared with the ultimatum. The 
white men were instantly to depart. Know- 
ing that appeal would be useless, they 
gathered up their knapsacks and went on 
their way. Trespassers were not allowed ; 
but instead of steel traps and spring-guns, 
they were first tendered the rights of hospi- 
tality, and suffered to recruit their physical 
system, before ordered to withdraw. It has 
not been quite in that courteous style that 
we have driven the owners of the soil from 
our homesteads. • 



MR McMillan and the gipps land 

NATIVES. 

Though Count Strzelecki was the first who 
traversed the Snowy Alpine country between 
Sydney and Melbourne, ascended Mount 
Kosciusko, and named a province after 
Governor Gipps, yet to Mr. McMillan is un- 
doubtedly due the priority of discovery of 
that very interesting locality. Having been 
specially furnished by that gentleman with 
an account of his expedition in 1840, we 
extract such portions for the present ■work 
as relate to the aborigines. We have intro- 
duced to us an account of his Maneroo 
native guide Jemmy, and his fears of the 
formidable Gippslanders. 

"Jemmy Gibber was getting fearfully 
alarmed of meeting with a wild tribe of 
blacks, called Warrigals, inhabiting that part 
of the country, and consequently refused to 
proceed any farther with me, making an 
attempt to get away from me. I was then 
in a wild mountainous country, covered 
principally with scrub, and my companion 
gave me to understand that he was ignorant 
of our whereabouts, and that I must trust 
to my tinder-box (a name he gave to my 
pocket-compass). I got him to go on with 
me until the evening, when we camped and 
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lighted our fire ; and, after taking refresh-' 
meut, laid ddwn to rest. I nearly paid 
dearly this night for my confidence in my 
companion. After being some time asleep, 
I awoke suddenly, and to my consternation 
found Jemmy Gibber standing over me with 
his upraised waddy or club, one blow of 
which would have settled me. I at once 
presented my pistol at him, when he at once 
cried out, begging me not to shoot him : that 
he had been dreaming that another black - 
fellow had been taking away his wife, and 
that he did not want to kill me. But it was 
evident to me his intention was to take my 
life, that he might then return home." 

He then shows us these ugly strangers : — 

" This was the first day on which I met 
any of the black tribes, or wild blacks. On 
meeting us they approached close up to us, 
and stood looking at us until I dismounted, 
when they commenced yelling, and instantly 
took to their heels. It is my belief they 
took the horse and rider to be one until I 
dismounted, having never seen a white man 
or a horse before." 

Again we read : "About three morasses 
to the north-east of the Biver Latrbbe, we 
saw some hundreds of the natives, who, on 
our approach, burned their camp and betpok 
themselves to the scrub; we, however, 
managed to overtake an old man that could 
not walk fast ; to him I gave a knife and a 
pair of^ trowsers, and endeavoured by all 
means in my power to open a communication 
with the blacks through him, but they would 
not come near us. It was amusing to see 
the old man after shaking hands with all the 
party, walking up to the horses and shaking 
each of them by the bridle, thinking the 
same form necessary to be gone through with 
them as with us. The only ornaments he 
had about him were human hands, either 
men's or women's, beautifully preserved, sus- 
pended from his neck." 

" On my way back from the station, I was 
informed that my party had been driven out 
of the New Country by the wild blacks, 
which I found to be true. Mr. McAlistcr 
whom I had left in charge of the party had 
a very narrow escape, six of the blacks at- 
tacked him at once and deprived him of his 
gun. They were obliged to give way to the 
blacks, who pursuecl them for twenty-five 
miles." The sequel of the story is, that, 
accompanied by six others, he had a despe- 
rate skirmish with the natives in November, 
1840. Poor McAliuter was killed in a con- 
flict in 1841. Even after the settlement 



was formed at Port Albert, it was long before 
one could stir a mile from the Port without 
being, well armed. 

Mr. Mclntyre gave us a description of the 
wild Gippslanders* visit to the out station 
of Mr. Jamieson, Western Port. When they 
burst in upon the whites, they were evidently 
not up in a knowledge of our domestic life. 
They broke open the store for acquisitive 
reasons. The sugar and tea were emptied 
upon the earth as useless. The dairy afforded 
rare fun. They knew not what to make of 
the milk ; so they poured that away. But 
the bright milk dishes took their fancy 
amazingly. Throwing them up in the air, 
they laughed immoderately at the brilliant 
glitter in the sunshine. The blankets only 
were appropriated and taken. No harm was 
done to any one. The wild men then retired 
to their mountain home. 



THE AYILD BIACKS OF LAKE HINDMARSH. 

Mr. Protector Robinson, in 1845, first 
came in contact with these strange black- 
fellows, whom he thus describes: — **The 
aborigines were at the lake, and a frail 
canoe, for the purpose I presume of floating 
over the soft, and, in some places, deep mud, 
was on shore. 

" The natives as we approached fled and 
hid themselves among the reeds or behind 
the trees. My native interpreter told them 
who I was, when they timidly came forth, 
and trembling stood before us. They were 
informed that white men would occupy their 
country and treat them kindly. They ap- 
peared greatly alarmed at the horses, and 
(except a young female adorned with emu 
feathers) were naked. I understood we were 
the first whites they had personal communi- 
cation with. Their dietary consisted of frogs, 
shrimps, grubs and roots ; the latter, cooked 
on heated stones and hot ashes. A fruit 
with an orbicular rough stone was observed. 
A large and well constructed native habita- 
tion, shaped in the form of a span roof, 
thatched with reeds, pleasantly situated on 
the verge of a pond, was quite unique and 
highly creditable to the skill and industry of 
the native artizans. On the Murray they 
exhume their dead. A tumulus on elevated 
ground, encircled by a neat parterre, had 
been recently formed, indicated by the em- 
bers of the watch fires and the green boughs, 
on the top of the mound." 
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DESCRIPTION OE THE BLACKS. 



PHYSICAL APPEARANCE. 

Moat absnrd and ludicrous caricatures have 
been given by voyagers and travellers in 
their passing glances. Mr. Pritchard, the 
greatest authority upon ethnology, thus 
refers to them : " The lean and half-starved 
forms of the Australians, aild the dispro- 
portionate size of their limbs and head, are 
strongly exemplified by the plate represent- 
inig the two Australian figures, which is 
taken from the magnificent atlas of M. 
d'Urville." The historian of the United 
States Exploring Expedition properly remarks 
on this : " Natives in a state of starvation 
may have borne some resemblance to the 
delineations given in most publications." 

Although in our travels through the bush 
we have met with large numbers, and can 
bear testimony to the falsehood of such a 
charge of baboonish ugliness, we will place 
before the reader the language of two of the 
greatest Australian explorers, Dr. Leichhardt 
and Sir Thomas L. Mitchell. The first says : 
** They are a fine race of men. Their bodies 
individually, as well as the groups which 
they formed, would have delighted the eye 
of an artist. Is it fancy? But I am far 
more pleased in seeing the naked body of 
the blackfellow than that of the white man. 
When I was in Paris I was often in the 
public baths, and how few well-made men 
did I see." Mr. Gellibrand, when visiting 
the then wild natives of Port Phillip, was 
struck with the same thing. " They are a 
fine race of men," he says ; ** many of them 
handsome in their persons, and all well 
made. They are strong and athletic." And 
Cnpt. Hunter made the observation in 1789 : 
"They are a straight, thin, and well-made 
people." Dr. Leichhardt, when visiting 
another part, thus notes his views: "The 
proportions of the body in the women and 
the men are as perfect as those of the 
Caucasian race, and the artist would find an 
inexhaustible source of observation and study 
among the black tribes." It was the same 
impulse as led Count Strzelecki to write : 
"When the native is beheld in the posture 
of striking or throwing his spear, his attitude 
leaves nothing to be desired in the point of 
manly grace." 
J3nt the most enthusiastic admirer the 
aborjginea had was the late lamented and 



chivalrous Surveyor-General of New South 
Wales, Sir T. L. Mitchell . In one place he 
tells us, " If a naturalist looks a savage in 
the mouth, he finds ivory teeth, a clean 
tongue, and sweet breath ; but in the mouth of 
a white specimen of similar or, indeed, of 
less age, it is ten to one he would discover 
Only impurity and decay.*' He thus de- 
scribes a wild, black : — "He was a very 
perfect specimen of the genus homo, and such 
as never to be seen, except in the precinctB 
of savage life. His motions in walking were 
more gi*aceful than can be imagined by any 
who have only seen those of the draped and 
shod animal. The deeply set yet flexible 
spine ; the taper form of the limbs ; the 
fulness, yet perfect elasticity of the glutei 
muscles*; the hollo wness of the back, and 
symmetrioal balance of the upper part of the 
torso, ornamented, as it was, like a piece ot 
fine carving, with raised scarifications most 
tastefully placed ; such were some of the 
characteristics of this perfect piece of work." 
And yet we have Captain Grant writing thus 
in 1802 : " As there is thought to be a chain 
in creation, beginning, with the brute and 
ending in man, I should be at a loss where 
to place my bush native, whether as the 
next link above the monkey, or below it." 

Mr. Ludwig Becker, a martyr to Aus- 
tralian exploration, when examined before 
the Victorian Committee'of Council respecting 
the physical condition of the aborigines, 
gave some valuable scientific information. 
In an account of the skull of John, the chief 
of the Adelaide tribe, he has the following 
observations : " The bones very much de- 
veloped and of great strength. The peculiar 
character of the Australian race is in this 
specimen, well represented. Parietal diame- 
ter, 6^ inches ; occipit-frontal diameter, 7i ; 
width of forehead between the temples, 3|. 
The zygoma, though very strong, is less pro- 
jecting and less curved than in the Mongolian 
race. The upper jaw slants so much for- 
wards that the facial angle is lowered to 
eighty-five degrees. In the same proportion 
the chin falls backwards. In consequence of 
the obliquity of the jaw, the front teeth are 
also in an oblique direction, so much so, that 
after some time, by chewing and gnawing, 
the teeth are worn away in such a manner 
as to resemble molar teeth, for which indeed 
they axe often, mistaken. The form of the 
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upper hnXi of iM eraamm, wlien viewed 
from behind or m ifont, liAS a pjmroldal 
shApCp whieh I fottnd to be tiie case with all 
bti Dtitite ^kiUk I hnd ttnder eKiiuLmatioti. 
HppBafa to roe to be a typical clmrac* 
cistitt of thtt Austniimn m^* " 
rt*<? folio witig k his d&scription of a natiire 
Tort Fuiry, Victorta ; *'TUe Ukeiiesa 
i tiiknn by me frooi Life, m 1851. tlkij-^e 
W3t^ eighteen yoiU'S ; b eighty five ffrtjt two 
inuht;.* ; c^mpltiion* Ugbi chocolate browo ; 
flat t»oae ; j*wi, rery mucli projectiDg ; 
fji'iiih. If^ge ; lipa, sharp, edged wjth a 
' i b ne ^ tee th , eoui plet-e mi r I p urie wliii;a ; 
luiLli and I'ltCt^Jiug ^ well ahftj^)«d eyes, 
lU" II ric uefirly libuik, t.lje wfhite of the eye 
liitf n light yeHowiSjb Liot j uyiihiahes, long 
blosk ; b^Ltib ^^^^11 i<>rmed ; forebeid, 
kiug nejLriy perpend iciiUr irom borizontsd ; 
jdt Kiid Uu=*ky tj ■ ^'1 '^wp ; hair, jet black 
^Hull, Hbwi .v( Illy baritone." 

, Piirdoe, 'in m\ i kmine diiUtiat^ 

Irns n^ftra to Uieir ic. tn : - Large crowns, 
Kckly covered by ijimtnelj more m than 
Liinpenns ; i be fanj^s not so detply aeiited 
in uljL^olar, nor does the epipbj%i« of m^ix- 
xlhivy bnno ood.e so bi^h as m Europe. 
The gnma Are tmieb thickep and m^ike 
up thk^ lo^.^'^ He h\mt\ them vain of 
~^elr teeth, wljieL .1 with a reed* 

I Their eyes ari Uint, vivsicbna, 

•■iTd hrijad, Lbmr 
\ their tanytU» 
Htk, ijIrfSJiyj and 
/ men have i>eirflfi *»f lt>ng Jvnd 
Itbut \vm?li1i i^^i^Tte tbflei]vvf>£ ji 
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freedom in the wilds, without tb© tyranny of 
Irrespoamble chiofUlnsiblpf and the tbraldem 
of 'a legal code. 

We cannot close the notice of their phjsiea! 
aspe{!l vitboat alltielon to the rite of circuui^ 
GiJiien atnong tb^m. This ii found only^ as 
far aa at present known, on the northern 
side of the continent &nd m South Ai^str^dia; 
at North -west Cape and the Gulf of Carpen- 
tzLHu in tlie Korthj at Port Lincola and the 
Great Bight to the SDutb, ihougb not sxi^tid- 
ing to King George's Sound- Some «iiy that 
the great Ib^ird, Yura, now in Wodli Purri^ 
or Ike jMilkj Way, hrst introduced the pr^kC- 
tioe. It is remarkable that this rile, elat- 
ing once among tbe i^utjient Kgyjitiani tmd 
Ebbiapiitna, and idontiliad wit!i the JciwiKb^ 
Mabametan, and other f orniji of f.u i ii - 1 1. -ri 1 r| 
be retain eiJ a mon g a puopi e bo iso J . • 

The time of tbe performantie ■ 
mouy differs somewhat auiOEig t.h*? tiilio^ ; 
but aR one of the laoiles of initiation to man-, 
kind, it is scMqiii dulayod beyoad the thir* 
teenth or fourteenth year^ Among tba 
Bechuanaa and the Eadirs eiouth of tlie 2am- 
beai, J>r. Livingatone aaw the aecoadpirt of 
the iuitiatioa performed upon, boys of fatir- 
iem, when the viatima were severely stru':'l£ 
with rods, Boarring their l>ackB for life ; but 
the real ceremoay take^ plsioe at the aL:;(^ ttf 
eightn At Port Lineolat Sonth AnatroUiiT the 
intueion exttnids ttiwarda tbe navet Th^ 
olwytvanca ia coaductcd wlik great .secrwy in 
the fi>rt?»ti, and in ihn iil>i*i^nce of fema!f«, 
The Iwy if* fiiHt bpiitcn with green hoiighn, 
and then Biirinkkd with UcmxI from the arm 
of a warrior. Laid upon the gioiuid, aud 
Cfivertd with rlujit, lie is ruiard from hm diy 
b«ipti»fn hy thrjr^ara, amidst ;L-rtal fej<ni:iii^* 
j^tnub nion Ho tluwii ii|jQti th<j: gin*^ for ati 
n\i.:iCt upon whieh tbe m;t h itrrfniii A hv 
ibo d(.M!Lor of tlie tribe> and ;i 
given. Tliero ts it remarkubv 
lj>etW(.<oa thctio coremonici! aui| ih^ luh^jouii 
rites of the aneiont Egy|*tiaua. 



INTKLLICJEXtJE. 

Much mlmpprehimKitm exiuU as to tbe 

m^mUil ptMitiou of the ubortgines, Mr, 

WwH^nrtb truly "ay* : * ' Tho iinti>to«^d 

• : of Idi own, wbiitit 

t, OM in otlierrt it 

- ■• -'H 
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exhibit in tbeir 07m way a practical sense of 
reasoning and propriety of jndgment, as led 
Sir Thomas Mitchell to exclaim, ** They aVe 
as apt and intelligent as any other race of 
men I am acrjoainted with." We may at 
least believe, with Mr. Guardian Thomas, 
that '* Providence has endowed them with 
sufficient intelligence for their present state;" 
or with the learned Archbishop Polding, of 
New South Walei), when he told the Legis- 
lature, **I have no reason to think them 
much lower than ourselves in many respects." 
Mr. Kidley, the missionary, says: **In fore- 
thought and what phrenologists call 'con- 
oentrativeness,' they are very deficient ; in 
mental acumen, and in quickness of sight 
and hearing, they surpass most white 
people" 

It is unfair to gauge their intelligence by 
the aptness for civilised life, liecnuse their 
traditions, habits, inclinations, and necessi- 
ties do not dispose them to accept of the so- 
called blessings of civilisation, they have 
been styled brutish, human monkeys, and 
irreclaimable savages. It is n striking fact 
that the wild native often evidences a higher 
grade of intellect than is to be found among 
the dissipated as^ociatos of the Kuropoans. 
Mr. Burke, whom wo had thq pleaauro of 
knowing at Mount Shadwell, l)ei\r8 this testi- 
mony before the Oommittoe of Oouuoil \\\H\n 
the aborigines, in 185S : **1 lH>liove," says 
he, "the intcUigonoQ of tho moo hiis boon 
much miHunderstood. Tho iutnuluotion of 
• civilisation has not tondod to ilovolo|w thoir 
character udvantagoouwly ; but, on tho t^ui* 
trary, thoy have HutTonul a nu>ral and ph.NNloal 
degradation, whioh huH nmotod upon their 
intellectual powors. Hud ^=o l>oon nblo U\ 
reclaim thorn from barbarism without nub 
jecting them to tho tom|)tatioii of ovUh \\\\\A\ 
have enslaved thorn, wo Hhuubl Ituvo I'ouud 
them an ftitolligont riioo." 

Wheru tho youths liavo boon plnootl »t »ii>biiol 
along with those of our own moo, il»oy \u\\^ 
not been slow in tho aoi|uiMition at \x\u\\\ loiluo. 
Having hud, at vuriuuM iuuva^ Homi> ot (ho 
young people at our table, wo ouu boat \\\\ 
witness to the shrowilhotid of tht.iriili^tirv(i(it)Ub, 
and their plooHuro in roooiviii^ iuiiuniatiiiK. 
Having ropeutudly udilvodHod (lioui wiion 
assembled in school, wo huvo not iiunaiUut 
a laxity of attention, a toipidily tir uiiiid, or 
a want of sympathy with tlio aubjf.M- wi 
address. Mr.ProU»otor Parker N\oiit, porhaiib 
too far in saying, "Thoy aro ju«*t an oapaldo 
of receiving instruction, just as oapaltlo 
of. mental exercises as any nioro fuvouiod 
race.". It is certain that thoy lourn to road 
and write with facility, but thoy novor nx^ouux ■ 
plish much in arithmetic. As engagtul for 
many years in tuition, wo must ndinit that 
ire never had &ur patience bo trlod tui whtjii 



endeavouring to give native lads 
ception of number. 

They are naturally indolent, and 
to exert themselves for anything in wliidk 
they are not interested, and in which tli^ 
perceive no possibility of personal advantage: 
With oral lessons we have found them quite 
delighted, especially if a little fun be throvm 
into the exercise. We have been, on sevenl 
occasions, interrupted in our lecture by load 
bursts of merriment, accompanied by spas- 
modic action of legs and arms, when some- 
thing had been said which excited^their love 
for the comical. In geography they take 
much pleasure. An aboriginal boy, in the 
Normal School of Sydney, carried off the prbe 
for geography from all his white compeen. 
Mr. Thomas speaks highly of their capacitj 
for language, and says : — "The}' pronounee 
English far better than half the Scotch « 
Irish emigrants. " Barrington's hopes of then 
seventy years ago have not yet been realised. 
Then he remarked : — "We have a right to 
presume that, when equally enlightened, they 
may become equally possessed of those re- 
fined qualifications which at present render 
Europeans their superiors." 



CHARACTER. 

ResiHiCting the character of our dark 
friends, opinions differ as about their in- 
tolloot. Tho disciples of Rousseau bel^d 
thoni faultless, and s^xtke of them as genue, 
virt\u>us ohildivn of il&ture. On the other 
hand, somoi^pply to them the foulest epithets. 
Tho KujjUsh author of a work upon thecolo- 
nii»N, publishtsl in 1S52, writes this disgrace- 
ful paxs»\j^ ;— " Tho,\ have every bad quality 
whioh huntanitv tihouKl not possess, and 
i«an,\ of whioh thoir ivniy»nor, the baboon, 
would Ivo «Nhju«oxl." h is saii&factory, at 
lortat, to liud that thiv^> who knew them best 
in thoir wild Htiito, uniVMU^minateil by con- 
taot with tho whitos» oheri&h a higher 
ootunato of thoir Worth. Tho most chival- 
h»ua adNoouto for tho v«\Ar Axistjn^lian might 
hrtiol,\ Itw^No thoiv tloioiuv in the hands of 
nuob uiou rtrt Stuit» Mitx*holK UMoLharilt, and 
tho.\ \\ wuBi rt Utdxio tostinuMiv which the 
Irteil^ nantod ox^do^vr Km>[» to his old bush- 
ooh^»auiou«» "In thoir iut»(>T\vurs!e with 
oaoh otboi \ haNo i^oMot all,v found the natives 
ftjioak tbo tnUh, au«l not with honesty." 
tVuld a* luuol) bo brt(»l (or all civilised com- 
iiuudtlon f 

luoalltUi) fhom »«rt\rt^it>«, w<» must not 
aMoolalo tho tdiH^ of nidouo^ v^ith their 
ohaiaoto* All Hi^\oMoii««^\\s> in describing 
t'liout a*i ha\hw) tuoh t^ Uaiut^A^l sense of 
polilouobo, a*« ttioatljf ittRllngttywA them, 
Roooiditia ^t ^w ThimiM Mito£»U| «boTe iho 
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I>easant class of Britain. They often ex- 
hibit great delicacy of feeling and sense of 
propriety. We were once passing some 
native huts, when a lot of rude boys came 
up, looked impertinently within, and made 
use of very unpleasant expressions. Instead 
of a rough repulse, which the young rascals 
well deserved, this was the reproof adminis- 
tered : "What for you do the like o* that I 
No do that. When blackfellow sit down 
with whitefellow, hira say, * Be off, be off ;* 
blackfellow no do the like o* that." ' 

Their good temper, according to Mr. Eyre, 
the courageous overlander, is a remarkable 
feature. Certainly their merriment in the 
everii ng is one continual carnival. Their 
camp is a thorough home of buffoonery and 
laughter. Without the conventional decorum 
and restraint of our civilised society, without 
our jealousies and punctilious observances, 
they gambol with the freedom of roystering 
children. Without bills to meet, or position 
to sustain, we cannot be surprised to learn 
that suicide is unknown among them. So- 
ciety does not tolerati the "happy despatch" 
of the Chinese, the knot of the English, or 
the charcoal fumes of Parisians. 

The affections of our common nature are in 
lively exercise among them. They will always 
generously divide with each other anything 
given them by Europeans. The social rela- 
tions are strictly ol^erved. Respect to age 
is rigidly enforced. The condition of the old 
men of a tribe is honourable, gratifying and 
flattering ; for their counsels are treated with 
attention, they marry the young wives, and 
they may eat what they please. 

Unbounded is the indulgence given to the 
little ones. Even the poor lubras, in spite 
of an occasional hasty waddying, lead no very 
miserable life, if one may judge by their 
incessant fun and chatting. The family bonds 
are cherished with much affection. A man 
was seen tending his sick wife with great 
solicitude. He lifted her into his lap, and 
soothing heragainst his shoulder as a mother 
would a child. A Murray black was re- 
marked rubbing up an old pannikin which 
had belonged to his deceased wife. Being 
asked what he intended to do with it, he 
mentioned his intention to carry it to her 
brother at Moorundie, on the river, adding, 
** Then him plenty cry." We have repeat- 
edly witnessed kind attentions among them, 
anil the distress ot a family when a death 
occurred. After the burial of his wife, an 
old man was observed sitting by the camp 
fire in a state of abstraction of grief. Pre- 
w?ntly a married daughter arrived from a 
distance. The bereaved husband rose up, 
fell upon her neck, and shed a Arcnt of 
tears, amidst the heartily expressed sympathy 
of the tribe. 



We were much pleased with a family 
scene which we witnessed in the colony some 
seven years ago. Having ridden a consider- 
able distance in the bush, without a track, 
guided by the sun towards our destination, 
we were not sorry to come at last upon a 
couple of wirlies, as we wished for more 
certain knowledge of our whereabouts. Two 
or three fine-looking young fellows were 
lounging on the grass. A lubra within il^as 
stitching a garment for a rosy-cheeked half- . 
caste, who lay snugly asleep in the warmest 
comer. An old man, who bore upon his 
ample chest a brass plate, with the inscrip- 
tion of " Coc Coc Coine, king of the Warrions,** 
sat besicfe the smouldering native fire. Be- 
. fore him, as if about to take farewell of him, 
was a really handsome young man, with a 
most ingenuous countenance, clad in good 
European clothing, and with a dashing pair 
of patent leather boots on. He held by the 
bridle a spirited-looking horse. 

That which first struck our attention was 
the smile of gratified affection upon the 
face of the white bearded patriarch, as he 
listened to the words of the Anglicised 
aborigine before him. With the compli- 
ments of the day to the old man, we turned 
oar conversation to the young one. It was 
not long before we got the family narrative. 

Coc Coc Coine, t junior, had come on a 
visit to his father, mother, sister, and 
brothers. Able to speak tolerable English, 
he informed us, as we rode along afterwards 
together, that the day before, he had come 
fifty miles, with three, days* leave of absence 
from his master. No son could more highly 
extol the virtues of his parent. The old 
man was evidently an object of profound 
reverence as well as affection. The pane- 
gyric was wound up with the exclamation — 
"He good old man; he never drink — no 
rum, no beer, no brandy." Delighted as we 
were with this exhibition of filial attach- 
ment, we were even more gratified to observe 
a-recognition of his temperance as an addi- 
tional reason for esteem. 

Yet there is a darker shade to the native 
character. The sons of a fallen race, they • 
are our brethren in natural depravity. 
The eye that beams with such tenderness at 
one time will kindle with the fiercest rage 
at another. Though not, according to 
Governor Grey, a blood-thirsty race, — never, 
even in their wars, carrying national hatred 
to the extent, as among civilised people, of 
slaughtering helpless woraon and children, — 
they are sometimes vindictively treacherous. 
Their transitfons of feeling are rapid : now 
tranquil and soft as an Australian eve, and 
again violent and destructive as the stormy 
typhoon. But there is one good featv» ^s^ 
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fight takev place without a jojous conrobborj 
of the combatants at ita close, and a profuse 
demonstration of sympathy for the 'wounded 
Ibe. 

But the existence of the crime of infanti- 
cide among them, though plenty of apologies 
are pleaded for its continuance, is a dark 
blot upon their character. Other evils, as 
swearing and intemperance, are to be attri- 
buted to their connection with civilised life. 
Under the influence of drink, their worst 
passions, as with the whites, are called forth 
into malignant action. To this paralysing 
curse of society, above all others, may be 
traced, not only the decline of numbers 
among the native race, but the rapid deteri- 
oration of their character. As long as drink 
can be obtained, the philantkropiBt despairs 
of seeing any amelioration of their moral 
condition. 



CLOTHING AND OKNAMKNTS. 

Generally speaking the Austmlinn abori- 
gines prefer the absence of divsn. Taoitua 
refers to the Qerniftn triboH kiwihUhj; wholo 
days before the fire nltogollior nMkoil. An 
old writer says of the M«u'nn»nKn»s *'Thoy 
go naket), men and women, without «hnmo." 
So do the Doko of Stuith Abywinin, and (ho 
Shilukh of the V\)Yvt Nilo. Tho nnoiout 
Caledonians of Sootlund «iv donorihod h.v tlu» 
Bomans thus : ** Thry livo in lontN, \vithout 
■hoes, and nakod.*' tntvi'rnor llunlor thuH 
mentions his glanoo ut iho uativoK of .It rvin 
Bay, Kew South WnK in 17M> : "Thoy 
were all porfertly nnki'd, i»xi*i«itl ono .voun^ 
fellow, who liad a iiuiiiOi of i}llt^H fnMi>nril 
round his wiuhI, viiiiuh 0111110 up lioltiud iikt^ 
the tui) of A kiUiMniito.'* Tho Ailnntid^ti of 
Holland oonbidciod oJnthiiitJi tt t^\^\\ of «ui uu 
converted nature j tht<rt>foio (hi:,\ v^oihhijtptHl 
in a nukfil ^tutt1. An uni>ui|il lo o^hiltil' 
their prinoiplcM in iiulilin hioui^ht <iuuo,m(Uim 
to thi'ir poiMtuH nnil fkluttiulolinl Mu'ii »>«>( 
In cold went htr, tho opobtiuui 01 kini|iiiioit 
skin rug, neatly Ho\»t«i| MJIh tiiuo^^hoi nkiuil 
of grass, is thiniwn uiound (hoii |tiihoun. 
The Buhstitution of thin liv (ho U\9\ li|iuil«o( 
18 no improvcuiont. Ou (lio wt\ inmh(, i\m 
ments have hwn wurkoil out of 1 iinhon lutd 
leaweed. 

Their onmnionUi aro Nlniplo, and tio(. do 
regarded as umung othor pooplo, Thoio 
IS rather an indiiroituioo tluiii o(hoiv\i*ii> 
to indulgence in tliiory ; ihouuh id uuiy 
arise from public oplnioui nuti I ho rortt- of 
ridicule. The feathern of lh« nwrtn, oiuui 
cockatoo, &c., adorn thorn on ^{vmu\ oooh- 
sions ; when the hair in Hoinotinion fi(uddf*it 
with the teeth of kangaruuN nnd olawn of 
hJTfiSj as among the Amoricun ludianS| wUh 



strings of pieces of small reed aroimd tkr 
necks. The Gheysiquas make Decklaees rf 
sheep's trotters. The women are dee 
sufficiently beautiful without such sillj 
pendages ; they have no aujuliaries to tlor 
najbive charms. The men even appropriili 
to themselves alone the curl and ochre faBBd; 
though both sexes have cicatrices or raised 
scars. The Mosaical injunction, *' Kor prist 
any mark upon you,** may thus apply to oar 
natives. The Tattoo proper beiongs to the 
Kew Zealanders. 

Upon this subject Barrington obserTa^ 
in 1802:^'* This custom has been found 
among most of the uncivilised nations is* 
habiting warm countries, and prolaUy owes 
its origin to a total want of mental zc^ooxcei 
and of the employment of time.*' Thoe 
tattoo scars are called Manka in Sontk 
Australia. Those upon females are slighter 
than upon men ; some of the latter havs 
fantastical restml lances to stars and other 
objects. The cut is brsi made wiih a flint 
or bone, water is spirted into the wonnd, 
which is kept open for some days, so as to 
form tho rti)uired ridges of tiesh. The 
Ja)uuiosc men tattoo extensively, but the 
)»omou are freeftx>m its jractioe. 

Tho cartilage of the nose is often bored 
to UHvivo sticks. j.ras«, ic; though the eais 
are not stretched as^ ith the Hietea Islanders. 
Tho nasal hole is kept distended with a bone. 
Thin n>uml stoms of nitLered grass are in- 
Hortoil, fro&h ones b*ing brought untU the 
ri|iht si£o is obtained. Much suffering is 
ondurod in tho pn.veis, — as the Chinese 
>^i(h ftvtt and Kurv^posTis with waists. A 
MunU Imuo fnnn the 10^:01 a kangaroo supplies 
tho pla^v of tho grass ufcen the wound is 
hoalod. In oarly days the x^omen painted 
thoir Wiv*o» r^Hl and their breasts red and 
vhito altornatoly. Tho t*\th are let alone, 
ovYpt on tho S\d«oy side when two front 
ixnoii Moiv kuivktsl out in the work of man- 
lUiiViui;; but t hoy do not. like the Malays, • 
and (ho Makuan of Kast Africa, file their 
to«'ll» J uoi\ liko tho ladies 01 the Zambesi, 
knook out tho fix^nt tooth of tho upper jaw, 
no An not (0 ^VMMuMo pobvas. The lips are- 
undiMuilvdi (ho,N do uo(, liko Pome South 
An»ono(»u luditiun, tunko a holo in the lower 
oMo (o ii»ivl\o rt Mook of \^«vvi; nor, like the 
Mntitvl of Soulh Au»on«\'\, pioiw the' upper 
\\\\ iittd t»\siM( t\ nholl, ^» AS to rosoiuble the 
Aunh-rttiiiu rinf.vp««». 

Tho hi»nd (i •«omo(iu\oi» adornod with 
buMcho* of oiuu f.'!Mho\^. Mon tvoAsionally 
wpnr i'o»»»H»'1«« of fortthoi-s or tassels of 
opiHwum Trttn. Thi«» i? t«nd<» by twisting a 
olooft shnpi'il opludlo on the ihijih of the 
r»»tun|p,«^hilM tho shaft is turned by tho 
hattdfl. >Vom»>n, upon some special season^ 
daii(*e Mmn th^ nietiy robbed all owr wiM» ^ 
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fat HTjd oehxt, with only wi apron of 
au fgdtberB. Tbe hair receives gf^t atten* 
L frcHH th« maltts* w|it» will, in some puts, 
I it up inta foroi mih fur or string, thoiigh 
Oi fio rldicjulauslj as the Bsitoki^ wlio thrufst 
J i'L coQs of b&ir a yard in htiight ; nor, Jike 
Indians^ ftlitlen it witb pniJit and greasB iDto 
a sort 0f cock's- comb. Though tlio women 
sHuive their hends in grii^ft the men nev^er 
|iart VI th their hair» They saent it with no 
odoriffiroua wood-powtlar, &b the H»raaqu3a» 
nor dt&l& it with the liquor iis^d hy Green- 
Ifmd wiv^, hut cout^iQt thexoselTes with em a 
flit. 

Cnptain Hunter, afterwards Grgvernor of 
ew t'oiith Wales, thus recordi d yisit to a 
&ek eneftmpmeut, Ahout 17^ Of exhibiting 
Jove of finery in Port Jackeon seventy 
ago:— ^* They were 9XI Adatna imd 
he tells ue^ ** without cyen a fig-Ie^if^ 
bout their digwHy. Tiie young wouieu 
np1i»y«d with till their art in p:iinting 
i yotjiig meni who wefe chieiy oraatnented 
[{th white, done with pipsclny, and in dif- 
ent fonns, ^coonling ti> tlie taste of the 
arg man liimiielf, or tbnt of the \m\y who 
lied hini^ No fop preparing for &.a 
isetijhly was ever 111 ore desirous of mnking 
I pei^n imsaiBtihlj bcatitifuL This pal tit 
uld Jiot he euiplofed withont rv little 
jpisture, and the ludy iti dr^wiug Itie^ 
irks upon tie faee, which were ^ e^ssenihil 
nrt cf the diHJoratioTit I have aei?n fre* 
nily to «|i)t In the face of Iter fHt^nd 
t*>m she wtva adorning, in order to make 
I white clny tnJirk the ftrongeTi" 



HOMES* 

I Til *'ir d wt:! 1 lug^ are 1 1 ■ • i/J. Con - 

mi\\ly roving itljotil ii- i'>od, tliey 

not t,rr>uhl*i uWut *iu n i ;i-., 1 uhis ; jtndi, 

iiorully^ iti m Bim it ndimHtc aii tkis^ they 

e little requirement for tlietii* A very 

?lj writer on N«v Oolkiud kutaoronsly 

^!» tts tJiut ** their igaonince of building i^ 

iplvi^oinpejisiiled hy the kindnea* of natyre, 

till! rtfinjirkahle e^tftufcss of the rocks/^ 

" ' '' '' conatrnc^t tsaves, A 

.;-5 ; — Slime brwTK-bea 

i&uiu rug, ire, 

I ^ftVB the 1 I .md, 

|^» Utire IndiAui Uv»^ WitUuut eibeJttr. Sir 
, Mittdiidl KH^^jiL* of liOWilt biiit«i nml^rtrees 

■ 'V* 



Hpcd hut of cin 

5 iront. Wht'u ■■ tbu 

ftiboot tkfjr frei^juvnt chnngv ui !%boik, 

tiu^Jj **^{o good utot* Joug thero— 



too much plenty lea/* Sometime^i the 
wirlie, gunyaj or mia mia ia' framed of rmU 
or stick B, and covered with houghs, hark, 
grasB, rags, or old ebthea ; It is ok^eaaitinaJly 
mndt to turn rouud, $>q a^ to suit thechani^e 
of wind. Where food is plentiful, as at 
Cooper's Creek, &c., thi? huts are b^tt*r 
built, Mr, Protector Ewbinaon, on his first 
visit to the wild tribea of Lake EindmiLraha 
found ftoine of thi# ckiiraeter* which he thus 
describes : *' Large and w«ll conatruc^d 
habitations shaped in the form of &. apaft 
jfoof, that^h^d T^ith reeds^ pleaisuntly^ituat^d 
ou the verge of a pond, was quite uoiliuc, 
and highly ci^dttable to the skill and f ndut- 
try of the native artig^nft." When ne^ir 
Mount Ntipier he eome upon thirteen larg^ 
b utB of wood covered with turf . Tre nchey 5<H} 
yarda long led to esrtenalve iateroouriMB, 
•* The whole," says he, *' covered an arkvv of 
about ten acres, and moat hiive btit<n done at 
gnaat cost of klxiur to th« ab^jrigiuea/" 



FOOD km cooKiia, 

Th*ire was no want of adequate nntritiott 
for our natives beforfl the advent of tlm 
whites; aod even now, esp&efully with thi;ir 
dlniltii^hfid numbers, them is enough anil Ui 
spare. lu some districts certain deacriptions 
«f food are now ^carcoi, and tbe invasion of 
tlife hunting gnoundfl el another tribe is a, 
eau&Q of fitrife. The animal world, roots* 
seeds, and fruits, ai-e indiflTerentiy tjikoo. 
But they had certain strict regnlations at>ant 
the^e^ Thua^ children might eat anything 
before they are ten yeai*9 of age. Then, 
hoys nught not eat the kangaroo, nor the 
female and yonng oi nnj kind. Yonjig 
femaUvs were n^it to partake of the crjinc, 
bandicot>ti male wallaby, emu, and native 
companion. Young men were prohibited 
black dncka, erauesi, emus, eagles, saakc«, 
walhibic* ftud the yoimg frotii the puucb ; 
th^ aenioi-a tell them that if thoy do m% nf 
these, sores will brtiak out ail over ibvir 
bodtea. Mjhiried men till forty year^ old 
inttat not tasto the emu, cniue, eaEfle, and 
native compiuuoti. Tbe aflult f. : ' ] I 

Ik-ui eat iff the tuale oposannj, ^v.. 
Fed kEing;iroO| and aiiJikea. No l'^,„...^.., -. ir-. 
to ml ol fisih caiiglit tander the cliffs to wbi<;h 
they retired to spawn, Women in a c^rtaia 
utttto had to consumo moi-e viog^Uvbltt*. Thr 
old fttlks ate wdml they Hke^L Thi'so rni's 
Ua^r ' M :o thu i^l^iorjgiDtjs* deoLiac and 

ch:«r s, 

Tj.' ^, ...,^ i.'.>t wanting in daint'--'. ^■■-■■l■-7 
duykn and gt'(*st'. Thore w* < 
6il.UK{igc!i of fat, placed in the en' ^ 
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cavBes quite a festiTal in its seasoD. The 
f aTOurite Mymong root, of a radish character, 
laa been much destroyed by oar sheep. The 
wwd Mymong means hand, from the resem- 
blance of the taberoas bunch to the fingers 
•f the hand. It is cooked, like other roots, 
in the ashes, or on heated stones. The roast- 
ing of some poisonous seeds and roots makes 
tbem wholesome. The karko stick with a 
liook fishes up the lasciom grabs from their 
wooden caverns. The grab has a natty 
flaToar. Leichhardt, the traveller, says — 
** It tastes very well, particularly in chewing 
the skin, which contains much fat." We 
kave known Anglo-Australian boys very fond 
of picking out grubs from old fallen timber. 
We eat oysters, but refuse grubs. A whale 
cast upon the shore is a thorough Lord 
Mayor's feast. Neighbouring tribes would 
make friendly overtures, and there would be 
Bothing but cut and come again. Oapt, 
Lyons tells us that he gave an Esquimaux 
40 lbs. of seal's flesh for a day's fooil ; wo 
do not think that an Australian's appetite is 
quite so voracious, but he made tho whale's 
visit the occasion of a gorge, anil carried off 
Basses of the half-putrid flesh as a i»rosout 
to his inland acquaintances. Mr. Liddy, 
who had the iirst garden on Melbourne 
Eastern Hill, found the sable strangers fond 
ef the cabbage, but without a relish for the 
potato. 

Wild honey hunting is a favourite pursuit. 
The bee is much smaller than the domestic 
one. The native sees the little ci'eaturo when 
very high in the air, and skilfully follows it 
to its rocky or branchlet home. The lubra, 
tomahawk in hand, ascends the olit! or tree, 
notching her way to the nest, witli reed 
basket or calabash for the honey. The flowers 
ef some shrubs, which have a sweet taste, 
are eaten. The enda of gr<i8s-treo i\>ots ; the 
tops of palms ; with berries of many varieties, 
obnstitute articles of diet. A large kind of 
moth, Booyong, is caught upon the rooks of 
Gipps Land, and smoked. But kangaroos 
and opossums form the staple food of the 
Australians. Vegetables ai-e but little used 
in any state. Meat is largely eaten also by 
Europeans in this* country ; for, though the 
climate is hot, the air is dry and salubrious, 
like the fine plateau land of Southern Cen- 
tral 4frica ; of which Livingstone writes : — 
"A considerable portion of animal iliet seems 
requisite here ; no bad effects, in the way of 
biliousness, followed the free uho of flesh, m 
in other hot climates. A vegetable diet 
eauses acidity and hejvrtburn," Tho Aus- 
tralians drank only water, "Till," as Mr. 
Thomas says, *Hhe white man introduced 
cursed rum, which has caused double the 
namher to die bj the visitation of the devil 
to those wbfi die by the visitation of God." 



The native cook was pronounced by Mitdu 
and others to be no despicable artiste. Inn 
cent of lucifers and the veteran solplu 
matches, the aborigine procured fire fro 
friction of two pieces of wood, called bj sob 
" Thaal Kalk," or sounding sticks. We we 
confidently informed that the proper materi 
came from the mountains, "All the aan 
apple tree." One piece was three or fonrfe 
long, and the other much shorter. In il 
first, about the middle, a hole was made, ai 
partiafly filled with dry bark reduced to 
fine powder. Fixing one end of the larg 
stick against a tree for support, and holdn 
the other end in his hand, the native rapid 
moved the other pointed stick among the hm 
particles in the hole until smoke appeared. Tl 
Marquesan islander has a somewhat simiL 
methoil ; but be mounts astride one stIc 
while he rubs the other up and down thefii 
until a groove be made. He quickens I 
motion, until fire issues from the dnsty -paai 
eles which the friction creates at the end 
the groove. 

The buy mode of cookery is by pitchii 
the meat on the live embers. But they coc 
splendidly by steam. The meat or fish 
laid at the bottom of a hole upon a heat( 
stone, and covered with clean grass. A stk 
stands upright upon this, while the earth 
thrown into the hole. Then, extracting tl 
stick, water is poured down upon the ston 
and the steam raised is kept within. Tl 
meat is sometimes laid in hollow bark 
save the gravy, in the same way as the Nort 
Australians bake their turtles in the she! 
A capital dish is prepared by putting tl 
fish upon wet grass resting on the hot ashe 
in lUternate layers, to the top of the hoi 
Eggs are cooked in ashes. Ants* eggs a 
roasted on bark slips. Though it is nsu 
to east the opossum or kangaroo whole iip< 
the fii'e, the intestines are always extracts 
when warmed through ; these were th( 
washed, drt^ssed separately, and reserved : 
the choice morsel for a friend, or the ind 
vidual oapturer of the game. 



IIVNTIXG. 

Without monetary cares, without the nece 
sity of heavy toil for the jmaintenance of h 
family, the Australian native has a o»>mfor 
able life. His lubra gathers roots, and wh€ 
it suits hiui, rather for pastime than neoessit 
he t^tkea his upear, Itoomeraug, or waddy, an 
soon returns with a bountiful supply. Fan<r 
ing an opi^sum, he cuts notches in the bai 
for his toes with a stone hatchet, quicks 
aseeuds tho lafty U^^ examines a hole or t^ 
in dtHtayiHtf lIlttMi Iwbk out a fellow by tl 



AND THE BLACKS OF VIC^ORTA. 
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Both the emu and wild turkey^ are very shy, 
and difficnlt of approach. Our 'dark brothers, 
therefore, have stealthily to approach them 
under cover of a large green bush. One Yarra 
blackfellow gave us a capital description of 
catching the turkey : — Armed with a long 
rod, having a noose at the end, and a little 
"bird fastened to the top, the hunter in the 
moving bush nears the victim. The silly 
fowl walks up to the struggling captive, and 
pecks at him. The adroit savage watches 
his opportunity, and judiciously turns his 
rod to enti-ap and strangle his prize. The 
turkey is quietly removed, and the bait is 
successful with a mate. The pretty lyre 
bird is more awake, and must be waddied 
down. Boys practise throwing at birds with 
a wooden instrument three feet long,- termin- 
ating in an elongated egg shaped knob, which 
has been charred to harden it. The young 
urchins are expert in snoozing the wide 
awake "Wood pigeon. 

The net is an important feature in hunt- 
ing, some, nets being one hundred yards 
lotig. Those to entrap kangaroos on their 
way home along their tracks are made out of 
the bullrush root. Other nets are of bark or 
of the Wongul root. The fibres are sepdrated 
by mastication. The netting needle is like a 
lead pencil, and round it the string is wound. 
No mesh is used. The string of fibres rubbed 
on the lubra's thigh becomes a material as 
neat as whipcord. The Goulburn blacks 
have fishing nets of a sort of grass. The 
Yarra tribe fish with the spear. The Murray 
men seek their finny friends at night, when 
a whole fleet may be seen, with a fire of 
fragrant wood in the prow of their boats. 
The canoe is of bark, softened by fire and 
moulded to the shape, which is afterwards 
maintained until hardened by props to keep 
the sides apart. Such a vessel will not pre- 
serve its equilibrium without difficulty ; but 
every native is nearly amphibious. The 
Murray blacks have ingenious modes of 
catching the waterfowl. We have seen 
them prowling among the reeds. A long 
stick with a noose projects through their 
ambush, and hangs over the water a tempting 
object. Sometimes they keep under water 
breathing through a reed, and draw down 
the ducks floating above. Or, they will 
float do\%'n the stream with their heads 
enveloped in a thick bush of leaves, until 
they fall in with a quacking party. Occa- 
sionally they dive down with a light spear, 
feel in the holes for a fish, and fix him. The 
hunting grounds of a tribe are known by well 
marked physical features in a country. In- 
cantations are often resorted to when a grand 
chose is to take place. 



SONGS AND DANCES. 



When approaching a native camp in the 
evening, the traveller's ear is saluted wiAli 
the monotonous tune of some forest ditty, 
now soft and slow, and then rapid and 
vehement. Without the squall and frightful 
time of a London ballad singer, it wants 
variety of cadence and intelligibility of 
language to suit our taste. Yet the sound is 
not without musical power. Simple as the . 
notes are, they have an influence upon aai 
excitable people, soothing their passions^ . 
arousing their vengeance, or enkindling 
their desire. The self-congratulations of the 
tuneful circle are not foreign to the self- 
satisfied nod of the village chorister, after 
the execution of Handel or the doing e£ 
Bishop. If not attracted by their harmon/ 
we are not repelled by their discord. Their 
measure is admirably maintained. The 
knocking of two sticks performs the office of ■ 
HuUah's clap, and Jullien's baton. The 
crescendo and diminuendo, the andante and 
allegro, *e indicated and followed with 
accuracy and taste. Ignorance of their 
speech prevents the due appreciation of their 
lyiics. Dr. Lang, in his learned ethnologiad • . 
work upon the South Sea islanders, gives the 
following story. "A Scotch clergyman," says 
he, ** who was settled some time ago in the 
interior of the colony, an* who has studied 
the language of the aborigines, has assured 
me that a black native has on one occasion, 
repeated to him a poem, descriptive of a war- 
like expedition against some hostile tribe, 
extending to not fewer than fifteen stanzas, 
and evincing poetical feeling to a consider- 
able degree." The blacks are fond of intro- 
ducing some fun about Europeans present at 
their games in an improvisation. When a 
native was first shown a musical box, the 
buzzing sound made him cry out, ** Mosquito 
sit down here, I bleve." 

Some writei-s, as Governor Grey, Mr. 
Howitt and others,- have given us transla- 
tions, or embodied poetic sentiments of the 
natives in a pleasing manner. We will only 
venture to give two of these of local interest. 
One by Mr. Bichard Howitt, composed ia 
1840, entitled "TuUamarine," giving name 
to a district of the countvof Bourke. The 
other is taken from Mr. JHlen's South Aus- 
traJian Magazine for 1842, and refers to a 
tradition of an overflow of the Murray River. 

TULLA3LVRINE. 

Tullamarine, thou lovely flower, 

I saw thee in a happy hour ; • 

When first J gazed upon my boy, 

I saw thee with a mother's joy. 
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And thence afflce wi& jov were seen, 
Botlh boy and fbwar, ToBamazme. 

IBk H^faete in Irnvm appear, and go : 
Bo£h Stan and fiowfsra their seaaanB know : 
Thofi, in tbj aeaaon, thou art seen, 
fiveet eariih]j atac, TnUamazine. 

fiocther of many a weary iKmr, 
By momxtain stzeam, in foreat liower : 
I ga&eied thee intfa dioioast care, 
.And irare thee fondly in my hair. 

Wide -wandering iSuon^ the woodB away, . 
*Wliere with thy bloom the groond was gay, , 
I called thee then the *' flowo- of joy," 
Bweet namesake of my darling boy. 

He grew, he flourished by my rade. 
He ran, he gathered thee witih pride ; 
JBtat, woe is me ! in evU bonr 
U&ith. stale awiey my human flower. 

I wanc^er in my sorrow^s night. 
If y ster is emptied of its lig^t ; 
Thou, flower of joy, art changed to grief, 
Thy dews, my tears are on thy leaf. 

Hieref ore do I b^old in vain. 
Thy beauty, look on it with pain ; 
1 see l^ee with an inward groan. 
Because I loc^ on thee, alcme. 

AB things my sorrow seem to share, 
Tbere broods a sadnesF on the air, — 
Tbtte hangs a ^oom alonji: the sky. 
My boy is dead, and thon ahouldst die. 

Kow for the joy which long I had. 
The £ight of thee must make lue sad; 
Bo in my path no more be seen. 
But -deck his grave, Tullamarine. 



THE MUBBAI TRADITION. 

They believe that many years ago thdr 
«wn tribe, with numerous others, lived in 
the interior towards the KKE., where there 
was abundance of gum-t^ees, opossoms, and 
fresh water ; that the sorcerers of the land 
of Tooleoon, a neighbouring conntrr, set the 
hfuAx on fire, the flames of which spread in 
all dii^ectdoDS, driving the natives before it, 
askd de8tvx)3red many tribes. Coma, the 
pxfigenitor of the yurray tribes, was on the 
point of perishing, with his &mi]y, when 
tbe Murray burst from a deft in the ground 
and eztinguifibed the flames around tiiem. 
It flowed on, till it came to the sea, and has 
ever sinee formed a barrier to the fire extend- 
ing across lite oontinent, as it did once in 
ancient times. Whether this stoiy has any 
foundation is tiie facts of former ages, it 
would be vain to attempt to determine, but 
Bib eridevtJj faued oo Batiual canses now in 
mxietenoe, mnd in eitenawe openUioiL 



XASECKEIE. 

Wkere is the li^ tend the fBOer of dsjs, 
Whither has black "nig^ bis baniing & 

driven? 
Was it qnendted in -^e ocean, that dxmici 

his rays. 
Or again wiB he glide iinrai]^ the j 

bfiaven? 



Ear off, on Pamka's* distant side. 
Where the lake mingles with the sky. 
And farthest hiUfi the banks divide, 
Where Mniray flows majesticly : 
Mark thon the brighter shades that spread 
And break the lilending mists in twain, — 
Ghase the duB donds Hcon Pamka's l>ed. 
And lift mom's eyelid tip again! 

*Tis the sunshine. 
His gleam is there : 
Vjgbt doth resign 
The imhns of air! 

POMEBIE. 

The swan doth rise on heavy wing. 
And shriDy pipes hi? mormng note, — 
The meroles-t- from the she-oak sing, 
The dncks from lake-side slowly float : 
The wanr cranes of snowy white 
Do look around with care. 
And pelicans at every height 
Wing circles in the air ; 
The bittern booms, the bine-bird calls 
His mate, with flaming crest : 
The dew from every leaflet falls. 
Whereon a bird did rest. 



Then let ns join tbe hapjrr throng : 
Come, rise np black men all. 
And, with the merry birds of song, 
JLeepond to nature's caQ ! 

TASSrKEXE. 

Iiong did onr fathers wander through 

The lofty gum-trees' shade. 
And marked the yearly falling strew 

The soil, where it had stayed 
Unmoved for long, long years. 
Weeping its blood-red teiars. 

An old wife, breathless fled and came 
Upon their ptths, pressed by the flame 

Of the bush fire, which ran. 

And the hot winds did fan 
Close after her, and crackled round. 
Sweeping the forest to tiie ^Tonnd, 
With crash on crash ; and fire and snaoke 
Followed her steps. And thns she spoke : 

* Up, Coma, X np, and fly wrth me. 
Thy children, and thy wife ; 
If, haply, we may reach the sea. 
And save •nr perilled life. 

• Lake Victaria. 

+ Native mH^ritna. 

X Corua ogiu&ea V.a^tLviaxw 
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** From Toolcoon's distant land I come, 
Where fiery spirits dwell, 
Who have destroyed my tribe, my home, — 
And seek our race to quell. 

** Though many tribes of men IVe passed 
That scorn my hurried word, 
Tet, as the flames did follow fast, 
Their dying shrieks I heard. 

** Thine, Coma,' is the only race 
The angry fiends can spare. 
Then, up, and with thy quickest pace. 
By flight, my safety share.*' 

Coma left spear and shield, and fled ; 

Each lubra seized a son. 
The father took two girls and sped. 

Whither their guide did run. 

The sea was very far away ; 

Although they quickly fly. 
Faster the flames pursued, and they 

Thought only but to die. 

The old wife, faint and weary grown 

Fell down a tree beneath. 
And jrielding up a heavy groan, 

She ceased, thenceforth, to breathe. 

Whither shall Coma fly— for weak. 

His lubras slowly crawl ? 
What place of refuge shall he seek 

Against that fiery wall ? 

The smoke, the old wife's form concealed, 

The fire came swiftly on, . 
The flames did reach the brain, he reeled, 

And Coma's sense was gone. 

A form rose from the kindled grass. 

Where the old wife had died. 
And, through the burning woods did pass. 

Till Coma she espied. 

She stamped upon the ground, a flood 

Burst h*om the heated soil, 
Which, round about the blazing wood. 

Began to hiss and boil. 

The water rose, the earth did cool, 

The old wife, in her hand 
Took up a little from the pool. 

And sprinkled on the band. 

** Coma, my son, arise, and live ! 

These waters, far and wide. 
To thee, and to thy sons I give, 

To dwell, Iheir banks beside. 

** Toolcoon shall ne'er pursue, or bum 

Thee, or any children more. 
This river back its flames shall turn. 

E'er they approach thy shor3. 

** Here is a tiny, barken boat, 
Thou, with a spear, mayst guide ; 

Fear no^ but it wdl safely float, 
And launch it on, the tide. 

" Do thou, the downward straam pursue. 

Until thou well canst hear 
The roar of ocean, or thy view 

Of its blue waves be clear. 

** That is thy land, this river there 
Will spread abroad its wares : 



Thine and thy children's home, where'er 
Its seaward current laves. 

"There make thy paths, and every child 

Will follow in thy track, 
But shun the inland scrubby wild 

That teems with shadows black. 

** The fish, that sport with shining scale. 
And all the beasts that drink ! 

And birds, that gaily fly and sail 
About the reeay brink. 

" There are enough for thee to eat ! 

So climb not in the tree. 
That may deceive thy careful feet, 

Or bruise thy active knee. 

" Give thou unto this stream my name 

Parnka, Ooroondooil's own ; 
And when a man disputes thy claim. 

Show him this charmed stone. 

" His sight will fail, and dark as night, 

His bUghted orbs will roll. 
Until he owns my Coma's right. 

And Parnka's high control." 

Coma sailed down the rapid stream. 

For many, many miles ; 
At length ne saw wide waters gleam, 

And clifis that loomed like isles. 

The currentewiftly swept across ; 

His barkl^on the lake 
Did roughly on the billows toss, 

And every fibre shake. 

Till as he drew the heights between, 

That form the western head. 
From whence the sandy hills are seen, 

That rise from ocean's bed. 

He heard the roar upon the beach, 

He saw the breakers' haze. 
He turned his bark, in haste, to reach 

A hill, to mount and gaze. 

'Neath Taipang^s crag, the weary man 

Brousjht in his light canoe ; 
Himself and lubras c^^amped and wan, 

Their legs they hardly knew. 

Coma sat down beside his fire, 

And here, upon this rock. 
Was the first wurly of our sire. 

The cradle of our stock. 

Dancing is associated with social gatherings 
and religious worship. There hare been 
sacred dances among the Egyptians, Greeks, 
Buddhists, Jews, Mahometans, and Chris- 
tians. Whatever connection some dances of 
the Australian natives may have originally 
had with idolatrou^ ceremonies, we are sure 
that the spirit of them has long sincd 
departed. We have our Kangaroo dance, 
Emu dance. Frog dance, &c. The ancienft 
Celts held moonlight 450rtrobories. ♦ Layard 
witnessed a night dance among the devil 
worshippers of Assyria. The Dyaks of 
Borneo have a aimil^x "^\^<:^'5fe 'SRS^i«v ^'^x. ^^s»r 
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But a simple sketch of the author's ohser- 
Yations of a Corrobory may interest those who 
arrive in the colony, to behold a scattered, 
deteriorated, spiritless, and decimated people. 
The moon is full ; and the hills which had 
glared in the noontide heat, and sympathised 
with the declining sun in varying hues of 
gold, of purple, and of ashy grey, now sleep 
in the soft and soothing light. ' The laughing 
jackass has caroled his farewell note, when 
fron\ the valley there rises a strange, mys- 
terious sound. "We go nearer; — there, amidst 
that dusky mpss, we distinguish the plaintive 
chant, the tapping of time-sticks, and the 
muffled murmur of opossum-rug drums. 
Various companies are sitting round small 
fires, which are occasionally bursting into 
blaze as dry boughs or a few leaves are laid 
on the embers. Women have folded their 
rugs and placed them between their thighs, 
and now beat them with the open palm of 
their hand. Some are seated cross-legged, 
singing a mournful dirge, with their eyes 
downward, and with a melancholy aspect. 
There is no interruption, for the tune sub- 
dues the loquacity of the loquacious tribe. 
A livelier air succeeds; the. old men beat 
their sticks quicker, the tum'rom is louder, 
the eyes brighten, a laugh now and then 
interludes, the prattling begins, and with the 
last sharp, shrill chord rushes in a tumult of 
noisy merriment. 

But the corrobory is to begin. Certain 
important-looking old gentlemen are gliding 
about, consulting and giving directions about 
the f6te. The performers see that the pipe- 
clay lines of beauty upon their bodies are in 
proper order, redaubing where necessary. 
After an amount of fussing, coquetting, 
fidgetting, and confusion, worthy of a more 
civilised reunion, there is a fall to places. 
The ladies squat near the fires, clear their 
throats for a song, and give an extra tighten- 
ing to their drums. The old men sit or 
stand in groups. The young men spring 
blithely into the centre, accompanied by an 
involuntary Ha ! Ha ! of admiration from 
the throng of ebon beauties. Some little 
bantering passages between the sexes are 
silenced by the seniors, in growls from their 
■white-haired lords, and spiteful snappings 
from the shrivelled hags of mammas. Silence 
is called. The ranks are formed. The 
moon's beams rest upon the naked perform- 
ers. With bunches of gum leaves in their 
hands, and others round their Ankles, like 
flying Mercuries, the dancing men are ready. 
The band strikes tip. Slowly moving their 
todies from side to side, the young men 
gracefully and tremulously move their hands 
to the measure. At a signal, the legs com- 
jnence a similar motion, having a most gro- 
tGs^ae and aunataral appearance. The flesh 



of the thigh and calf is seen qnivering ia 
^n extraordinary manner. This excites deep 
interest in the spectators. Exclamations i 
delight issue from the eager witnesses of the 
performance, at some peculiarly charmiof 
and difiicult wriggling of limb. After sandij 
chasseeing, the men break their line^ nuk 
together in a mass, without disorder or con- 
fusion, leap upward in the air, wave their 
boughs over their head, utter a lou^ 
** Waugh," and, bursting into laughter, jdn 
in a mel6e of chattering, and receive the 
hearty congratulations of their friends. 
Some of the enthusiastic females persist in 
grasping our hand, and pointing to the dis- 
tinguished actors, with a roguish, meriyleeri 
crying out, " Bery good that corrobory; beiy 
good blackfellow ; you gib him tixpence ? " 

Bathed in perspiration, the yonng men 
obtain a drink, stretch themselves upon the 
dewy grass, and take a spell. Bat the 
ancients have arranged for another dance, of 
a different movement from the other, and the 
stand-up process is re-enacted. The interest 
is renewed, and the lady of night floats on 
her silvery way over a great arch of the 
heavens, before the corrobory is over, the 
wirlie filled, and the dancer at rest. 

Occasionally they have a pretty game^ 
something lik^ our hoop. One \vill take a 
tuft of emu feathers in his hand, and go oS 
to a little distance. Then, holding aloft the 
feathers, he would plunge into the forest, « 
dodge among the women, pursued by a lot of 
young men. Now and then the shaking of 
the trophy would be seen in the twilight 
shade, as the bearer managed to elude 
observation, and again came into view. 
Tumultuous mirth followed the successful 
capture. 

A young fellow is noticed led by two 
others into the camp. The evidence of 
intense agony, as from some terrible acci- 
dent, is as strong on the form of the one, as 
that of sympathising solicitude on the fea- 
tures of the others, while tenderly supporting 
their friend. The camp fires are deserted, 
and anxious faces gather round the group ; 
when all at once the lame man^eaps up With 
a whirr — r— , his carriers burst into laughter 
at the success of the deception, and a long 
and pleasant yabber is the result. The 
dances of the women are intended for the 
amusement of the other sex, and are not 
more remarkable for chaste propriety than 
the celebrations of some more refined com- 
munities. They are simply clad in an apron 
of emu feathers. The flapping of their long 
pendant breasts serves to beat time. The 
Seah Posh of India have the sexes dancing 
separately. Mr. Hunter saw women dance 
with men at Fort Jackson in 1789. He 
speaks oi ^^ & gieaiit ^ea\. oi '^a.ii'^Va m -^^u^ 
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different dances, imone of which they paired 
themselves, and frequently danced back, to 
hack." They often dance in doubled and 
tripled changing lines. * 

One of the finest corrobories was witnessed 
by the Hon. Wm. Hull, on April 22, 1845, 
when a party of 800 visited Melbourne at 
the full moon. A huge edifice (if so it may 
be called) of stringy bark branches was con- 
structed, and divers rude hieroglyphics were 
daubed by the old men, who alode penetrated 
within this Adytum. In the morning nothing 
was to be seen. A superior corrobory took 
place in 1839, on the Eastern Hill, opposite to 
the site of the Argus office. Another curious 
peiformance, with a dim shadowing of mean- 
ing, was witnessed in 1842. Fifty men, with 
bunches of leaves reeled in serpentine motion, 
hissing as they went. Their arms were laid 
over the shoulders of othera, while they sang 
a mysterious song. Arrived at a certain 
place, they all set up a ** Waugh," and ran 
lull speed back to the wirlies. A new line, 
was formed, and new decorations prepared. 
Wands were placed in their handa^ orna- 
mented with the down of cockatoos and 
grten boughs. A series of singular bound- 
ings succeeded, with the aforesaid hissing. 
Again the whole party of dancers and singers 
were observed in rapid flight toward the 
creek, yelling and hallooing on the road. 
They halted at a bark hut; on the sides of 
which were ochre drawings in the shape of 
shields. After, other rapid evolutions, they 
threw their wands upon the roof, with air- 
rending cries. The white men were told 
that this was not a corrobory, but a O'ageed. 

Mr. Parker gives an account of a Yejfene, 
or Dance of Death, upon the Loddon. It is 
a movement beneath boughs. A solemn 
lengthened silence is then maintained in the 
darkness of night. A sudden exclamation 
of joy, with mutual kind congratulations, 
close the scene. Might not this have some 
dreamy resemblance to the Egyptians mourn- 
ing for the death of Osiris, and their glad- 
ness for his recovery? A grand site of 
native gathering was near Mount Macedon, 
where there are many massive basaltic 
columns, some twenty feet high, the stones 
of which have a convex base and a concave 
top. Here, amidst the magnificence of 
nature, with the moon piercing the shade of 
a gum forest, and lighting up as a fairy 
scene the amphitheatre of romantic looking 
mountains, the tribes would assemble in 
friendly greetings, and enjoy their soul- 
stirring corrobories. 

We were much struck one evening with an 
unearthly uproar, arising from a large Native 
camp. Yells were intermingled with the 
turn turn of rugs and the barking of dogs. 
B^unjuDg haBtily to the place, we saw the 



men naked as for a corrobory, sitting at a 
distance in two large circles, with their eyes 
to the ground, silent and motionless. Not a 
sound was to be heard from the women and 
children ; but from one of the wirlies a low 
moan proceeded. We walked to the spot, 
and saw a poor creature in dying agonies. 
Presently every man left the ground. Think- 
ing our presence was not required at such a 
season, yve retired also. In about half-an- 
hour the party reassembled, and a fifrious 
corrobory ensued. Doubtless the death- 
struggles had closed,, and the natives sought 
to dispel their gloom in the excitement of 
tke dance. * 



AVOMEN MD CHILDREN. 

Mr. Gellibrand bore this testimony to the 
character of the lubras of Port Phillip in • 
1836: "The women, and especially the 
young ones, are modest in their behaviour — 
they all appear to be well disposed." Alas ! 
this conduct suffered a grievous change when 
the whites came over from Van Diemen's 
Land soon after. Captain Hunter, sixty . 
years ago, gave a pleasing account of his first 
interview with the women of New South 
Wales. It runs thus : "The men desired to 
have the presents for the women, and they 
would carry and deliver them ; but to this pro- 
posal I positively refused to agree, and made 
them understand that unless they were allowed 
to come forward, they should not have any. 
Finding I was determined, an old man who 
seemed to have the principal authority 
directed the women to advance, which they 
did immediately, with great good humour ; 
and during the whole time that we were 
decorating them with beads, rags of white 
linen, and some other trifles, they laughed 
immoderately, though trembling all the while 
through an idea of danger. Most of those 
we saw at this time were young women ; they 
were all perfectly naked, as when iSrst bom. 
As soon as the women were ordered to 
approach us, about twenty men, whom we 
had not before seen, sallied from the wood, 
completely armed with* lance and shield. 
They drew themselves up in a line upon the 
beach, and each man had a green bough in 
his hand, as a sign of friendship. Their 
disposition was as regular as any well-dis- 
ciplined troops could have been, and this 
party, I apprehend, was solely for the defence 
of the women, if any insult had been offered « 
them." 

The native women in their wild state are 
seldom much eTv<i\v\svV«t^''«r^a.'S«i^BiW6k. V>^ 

a co^wa^, wA \X«Jt >CM\. ^ ^«tl ^xipis*^^^ 
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•0 the Australian laclies are similarly un- 
adorned. Barrington -wrote, in 1803 : "The 
femules ai an- early age wear a little apron 
made of ike ddn of the opoasnm or kangaroo, 
tat into slips, and hanging a few inches from 
the waist ; this they wear till they grow np, 
and are taken by men, and then they are 
left off." Travellers declare that innocence 
is perfectly compatible with such an apparent 
breach of deoomm. Major Mitchell foand 
the lV>rt Phillip labras nnconsdoas of any 
impropriety in their appearance. Some had 
a kind of basket work to protect their backs 
from the cold, while they saw no occasion to 
proride shelter elsewhere. The separatien 
of the sexes is said to have been made by 
the Thirri, a smalf lizard: there is great fan 
in a camp whenever one of these creatures is 
found. The Levitical law is observed every 
moon, the female being a week alone in a 
but, though near friends. In Western Aus- 
tralia the word employed to express this is 
vallak ngwandowin (dwelling apart). 

The personal aspect of the elderly females 
is sometimes repulsive, they being far infe- 
rior to the old men in physical appearance. 
Short in stature, extremely attenuated in 
form, with elongated and flaccid mammse, 
stub) lie like hair, thick lips, and no Egyptian 
deanliness, they rather resemble the Hotten- 
tot Venus than the ideal De Medici. Mr. 
Cunriingham, the botanist, met with such 
specJmenv in the bush as inclined him to 
excUim, "Really some of the old women 
only seem to rerjoire the tail to complete 
their identity with the monkey tribe." Yet 
Mr. Moore, Advocate-(^neralof Western Aus- 
tralia, can say, "In early life their form is 
symmetrical, their movements graceful, their 
▼oiceit masical, and the countenances of many 
lively and rather pleasing.'* One cause of 
ibis inferiority to the males may be their 
rery early mstrriages, their hard usage, and 
as hard a fare. We have been favoured, 
however, with glances at decided exceptions 
to thiM dark picture. Some fifteen years a^:^ 
the MurAy trilje vibitefl their Adelaide 
friends. Among the river aborigines was 
seen a young female about sixteen years of 
age, who was possessed of such charms as 
to elicit universal adhiiration. Her form was 
as delicately and beautifully rounded as that 
of a Circassian dame. Her breasts were 
spherical, her hair was parted in glossy ring- 
lets, her mouth exhibited a noble show of 
ivory, her head was thoroughly Caucasian 
in sh'npe, and her eyes — brilliant, restless 
orbs, with thin, long, black, voluptuous 
lashes— completed her fascinating appear- 
ance. Her opossum-rug was worn with the 
taste of a drawing-room belle. The occasional 
coquettish partial tail ol her robe to expose 
her beauty, with the balf-haahial, half-de- 



lighted gaxe at the spedator, when alie diih 
covered her wilful and naughty inadTerieneo^ 
could not but provoke a smile. 

The ftmale aborigine seldom bore a large 
family. Old colonists speak of small inbes 
of a score of individnala, fourteen or fifteen 
of whom would be children. But what a 
frightful change must have come orer ths 
dark woman, f hen we learn that in one 
3rear lately only two native children were 
bom in an area of thousands of square milei^ 
in the Portland Bay district? -The young 
mother has not much preparation for her 
hour of sorrow, no length of sufferings, and 
no repose after deliverance. A mixture of 
charcoal ochre and fat is rubbed over the 
skin of the newborn, as a defence agiinst 
insects and the heat. The tribe cannot wait 
for her, and the next day she is on the trail. 
The placenta is regarded as sacred. No one 
scarcely thinks of remaining with the poor 
ci^eature in her trial. A string of opossum 
fur is fastened round the infantas wrist. The 
birth of twins has been so rare as hardly to 
have been noticed by the whites : in £act^ 
such an occurrence takes place elsewhere 
only once in three thousand times. Though 
the families are usually so very small, and 
in the civilised parts few if any chUireib 
are ever bom, yet the fact of a specifie 
appellation for the seventh male and female 
child would imply that such paucity of in- 
crease was not formerly the case. A woman 
was known to have had nine births. Mr. 
Protector Moorhouse has remarked in some 
tribes numerical names for the children of a 
family— one, two, three, four, &c, the male 
name differing from the female ; thus, 
warritya, female, and warriarto, male. 

So far for desiring children at the present 
day, they take no pains to conceal their 
pleasure at being barren, though arising 
from a guilty cause. It was otherwise for- 
merly, when native customs were unbroken 
by the a^Went of Europeans, and native 
virtues unsiipplanted by civilised yioecu 
Families were then an institution of the 
bush. We have an incidental allusion to 
this fact by one writing towards the close of 
the last century. ** In fishing," he says^ 
**we frequently saw a woman with two or 
three children in a miserable boat, the highest 
part of which was not six inches above the 
surface of the water, washing almost in the 
edge of a surf, which would frighten an old 
seaman to come near in a good manageable 
vessel. The youngest child, if very small, 
lies across the mother's lap, from wbenoe, 
although^he is fully employed in fishing, it 
cannot' fall; for the boat, being very shallow, 
she sits in the bottom with her knees np to 
her breast, and between her knees and body, 
the child VLea v^tl«cXVs «oe»x^'* TilAxl^ 
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wyngera itnd travellepfi frequently tdec to 
""le iiumWpf ehildren in the tribea. 

Tbe half-c;istea are few - even In 1846 

r* Robinson only knew of from twenty t-D 

lirty. Ona of the lowljett childneti weuTer 

[belli wai* u balf-cRJitijj iofant oq tbe bnnka 

tlje Marray. With a rkb brouze oolour, 

t oiiily hair, and lihubby, rufldj cbeeks, 

he bad the apfvrklifig eyoa of hh reaiif pretty 

iitiQtIier. One roguisb Hfetk ftallow of some 

fifteen mDntha would peep over the tnbriH^s 

sbtJuMer when a white taaaor woiuao prissed, 

and bo I di tig fjtit yU tiny band^ would liiogb- 

itigly wbtoe in Engliah, *'gih jne copper/^ 

Wtj ba^o know^n ifeeTeni! bftif -castes in 

Australia^ tboqgij only, 'srith but two excep- 

tioDi, in tbe eaudttiou of 'very young cbiyreti^; 

for, as declared in the report of tbe Vietorla 

Cbtihcb of England A&sembly of 1S5S, "tbe 

b&lf-coBte njale ehildretj ara Wiually de* 

sfcroyed," wbOe the fetnalo live littk after, 

W« are never likely to have in A^ustniJia a, 

mixQ^J race of Europe J.n 9 and bliickfi, forming 

tk distinct people, jis the (lrk|ttii3 of Soath 

Africa. A few, n very few, balf-eaate Tas- 

ImaniAo females bfWfl IitwI to niiitarity. under 
protection of the wbitefl \ but such eaB6i» 
e been even rsArer among tbe more nn- 
Tona UUytH of the New Holland abores. 
t h fn mugnUv faet that, In the extreme 
Qitj of birtba among tbs AnBtralmnsi, 
oat the whole of tbose taking plnce Ate 
:-c^stesi» Proud of such occitabns, tbe 
tvcsi always direct the attention of p«u«8itig 
fftnogchs t<> tbe pretty little one. Onot 
fltoppliig to ailmire i* risry lovely half -casta 
infcint Ctu the liauk* of tbe Wannon, playing 
in tbe irnns of Its clean lind even bedutifnl 
jonng native mother, a apruce, dandifieil 
oung fellow, adorned with a magnideent 
rd, walked up to u«, and similinyiy asked 
■*You like hfai, pieaninny ?" Upon 
aiiswerinuj *' Yea, vQvy mueh like bim, 
little piwiuiiitiy," be extenderl bb 
d toward ii3 Ltia mock gupplia.nt manner; 
«ud, " Very well, you give him sixpence.'* 
ither time we noticed a iittle* rogue, red 
fmlian, with glowing cbeska and 
rkliu^ eyts, tuiiibling iibotit tbe raija of a. 
HU jtai dtmtuf raotln : nt- 

djiuif, re(i!ie<i to my i; > of 

KiiJ' l:il!i.<r ■■'■ In.' t..,!,,.,.,^ ..,^[-, ji 

'■'■i boaiiie hef, 

, r . As may be 

d, li. , iua great favourites* 

wbi the bu$!b. It iaaad 

rrik [ iqniu ibfl nud as well as tbe 

!i alTs]ii'iitg. 

viimiki4?g tJiiU civiUaiktioti) iii 



aplte of tbe pure, Ironest} ^3id _ 

zefll of Gur miisricnariea, by scime a^curaed 
pcocesa, bas bkncbed their bfibiea' faces /' • 
The young folks of a camp are full of fun. 
Althougb the father seldom condescsuds to 
n. Toioptp^ tbe maternal feelings are in all 
their natural play. We have repsRtedly 
spent an hour in wiitcblng their happy gam- 
bols. Once aeking a native to sea*! bor 
child to the Biaak 8i;booI, Bbe answered 
florrowfuMy, *^No, no, no, me plenty nry.*' 
Though the Itibra may now and tbeu get a 
tup with a waddy for wJlnt of assiduity in 
procjuring her eoolie a good dinner, or for 
Ifeing too obsittingly familiar with n jouug 
man. it ia vefy rare that a child is fltruak ; 
the demonstration of temper is admired in 
the boy, a^ an evidence at future warlike 
apirit. Kind, however, £V* the mother la to 
ber offspringj -^he has another favoi;irite, on 
whom she laivi^hea har caresaes. No luHra 
ia seen without a pack of bungry, spotted, 
dirty, mangey dogs* whose pups share with 
her own child ber loct&ry bkssing. A friend 
told uB be once aaw, outside of Melbo^irae, 
it native woman suck I lag in their turns a 
Jjttle boy and four puppies. The Auatrilljia 
moth ere suckle their children foi' two, three, 
and occaBionilly four years. This k cbielly 
bec^'^use the uatui'e of native food compsb the 
little one to depend upon the Vjrejist* Ano- 
ther motive h undoobtedly to avoid trouble 
]n frequent conception'; this does nut ulwaja 
succeed, for two children of diQerent ages 
haYe been Been dependcut oti laetation at 
the aame time, the supply of nourish me ut 
Wivet t^&HBhtg through the erisia. I^fr. Ellis 
observed this afso in Polynesia, Tbia ex- 
tended period of nursing^ from two to ^T0 
yeare, 14 not im^ommoa among tbe black 
tribes of India, American Indians, Cingiileae, 
Lwiplandera, Peraians, and Titrtiirs ; it w:i» so 
with Jews formerly. Even the Koran Kiine' 
tions two yenrs for laebatien, Thh sjs.tem 
oertiinly, to aome exlient, Eimit^ the fecuudity 
o<f womea. They are full of fun In the 
family . A girl once making fun of her 
mother before na, .pointed bet out, and 
hiugbiugly eJ^^clftimed, *^SIie my bad old 
womJin^pleoty ugly — plenty growl/* The 
woman roie, nin at herj rolled her o¥^r qu 
tbe grass, an>1 pretended to befit lier, while 
joiniiij? beitrtily In the bugb of ber mrtrry 
dnnghkr. 



MiRRiAGES, 

Tlie old story is, tbat when a youug m&n. 
wanted a wife, he lay in wait for a girl^ 
Kpntug upon her like a ti^er^ Cf&ltAd. 'ss^at 
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that this is a gross calumny upon the native 
character. The process of courtship among 
them is about what it is with us. What is 
called the throwing of sheep's eyes is the 
Bsuaj preliminary of attack, followed by 
importunity, coyness, ardent avowals, and 
baSiful pleasure. There is one lamentable 
deficiency in their love makings, which will 
dispose every sentimental youth and lassie 
to consign them irretrievably to the doom of 
baboons ; we allude to their incomprehensible ' 
non-appreciation of the mysteries of a kiss ! 
The New Zealandef and his neighbours have 
an agreeable substitute for labial embraces 
• — they rub noses ; the strength of a lover's 
attachment was estimated by the force of a 
cartilaginous pressure. But our benighted 
aborigines have not even this nasal consola- 
tion. 

On the Swan River, the word for marriage 
is Balyata, which signifies fixed,-as stumps 
of trees, or the embedded rock. All the 
dialects seem to possess derivatives from the 
word heai% and express the tender passion. 
We received from a respected widower, 
who had passed the fearful ordeal, a faithful 
and vivid description of a native coui-tship, 
which we immediately transferred to paper 
in language as similar to his own as we could 
recollect. First telling us that if not pre- 
viously engaged to a young unweaned lady, 
according to the fashion, 'the young inan 
sought a partner from . a neighbouring tribe. 
He would join them at a visit, and sit down 
at the family fire ; selecting that particular 
hearth graced by the presence of some youth- 
ful beauty. Thus the courtship begins, 
according to our authority: — "Young man 
sit down, very fine young man, see one 
woman, very fiae young woman. She look 
at him, say, 'very fine young man.' He 
look at her, say, * very fine young woman.* 
He talk to her ; she talk to him ; then plenty 
one talk, one day, many day. Then he say, 
* I like you my wife.' . She say, * I like you 
my husband.' Then he say, * you go when 
me ready ? ' She say, * me go when you 
ready.' By-and-bye she say, * when you 
ready ? ' Then she talk one woman, all the 
same friend. She say, *very nice young 
man, you go along him bis country ? ' One 
day, yoiriig man walk about. Two women 
walk about, plenty long way. Then fine 
young woman she take hand fine young man, 
run away plenty fast his own country. By- 
and-bye, big one angry that young woman 
father. Tribe come young man tribe. 
Plenty spear and boomerang. So blackfellow 
get wife." 

No mystic Hymen knot is tied ; 

Ko orange bloom in hair ; 
^o ling of faith, no bridal robe 
Bedeck tJie maiden fair. 



Her 'possum rug her only wealth. 

Her wishes little more ; 
Her nuptial couch the "gunyah" shade— 

Her thoughts no higher soar. 

Yet e'en that leaftr bower is blest 

If Love make t^ere his stay ; 
And not unknown with dark tribes is 

A happy wedding-day. 

The system of early betrothment pre- 
vails, as in most countries of the world, and 
as it prevailed among the civilised nations of 
Christian Europe not a long time ago. As 
polygamy is sanctioned among these tribes^ 
as among almost al\ nomadic people, {rom 
the Bedouins of Genesis to the present roving 
Tartars, the grown folks get more of such 
promised favours than the juveniles. Hence 
it is that old men may often be seen with 
youthful wives, while strapping young fellows 
are portionless. When we* sympathised 
with the latter upon their forlorn condition, 
the usual response was, " Never mind, plenty 
lubra one day." The young fellows often joke 
around the fire at their unhappy lot in having 
no lubra yet, and talk of getting one in 
various ways, fair or foul, with great glee. 
We have .heard them often say, ** Plenty 
pretty girls sit down there — me go and see 
by-and-bye. What for old man keep him 
all lubras ? " A hearty laugh will follow 
this sally of wit. 

Some of these Turks, as Kangaroo Jack 
of Gipps' Land, managed to have four 
or five ladies, who contrived to plague 
the old fellows most wofully. In sheer 
desperation, they have been known to make 
a present to a friend of some shrivelled, 
ancient partner, who would afterwards com- 
plain of the advent of another into the estab- 
lishment. The man with two wives, if they 
will only tolerably agree, lives an easy life, 
as he has a couple of providers. The con- 
dition of a junior wife is often one of great 
hardship, from the jealousy and cruelty of 
her senior. 

Such sorrows are alluded to by the learned 
Hindoo Banerjen in these words : ** Nothing 
is more di-eaded or calculated to poison a 
maiden's happiness for life than her hus- 
band's polygamy ; and supplications are 
made to the Deity, by means of certain most 
degrading and superstitious rites, that it may 
not be her lot to be yoked with a husband of 
more than one wife." 

Sir James F. Palmer, "the Speaker of the 
Couijcil of Victoria, once related to us an 
illustration of the misery of polygamy. A 
young woman, who had been servant in his 
family for several years, and had proved 
industrious, affectionate, and thoroughly well- 
conducted, receiving not only the advantages 
of secular instruction but those of religious 
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old man to whom she had been betrothed, 
and who had already another wife. No 
longer clad and living as a civilised and a 
Christian woman, she was then a wanderer 
with her besotted husband, amidst the filth, 
exposure, and depravity of a na^ve camp. 
But even this system is not worse, perhaps, 
than that of the South Sea Islands, in which 
one woman has two or more husbands. 

Bishop Short, of* Adelaide, speaks of the 
men "treating their wives as slaves ; and, 
by tyrannical polygamy, appropriating them 
to the old men of the tribe, or from time to 
time relaxing this custom with promiscuous 
intercourse." 

Missionaries have been much tried with 
the difficulties of polygamy in their work. 
Women, when married, are under the pro- 
tection of their husbands, — are provided for, 
and receive support and protection for their 
oflfspring. Great inconvenience, with no 
small suffering and crime, having arisen from 
the abandonment of wives by the Christianised 
men. Bishop Colenso, of Natal, has per- 
mitted, under certain circumstances, his 
Kaffir converts to retain their duplicate of 
partners. When Dr. Livingstone was entreat- 
ing the friendly chief, Sechele, to abandon 
his harem, the African desired some com- 
promise, and exclaimed, "No, no; I want 
always to have five wives, at least." 

Jealousy is always one consequence of 
polygamy, — not only of wives with each 
other, but the husband with his wives. He 
is often plagued with the idea of one or more 
hatching some mischief against him. Dr. 
Livingstone thus records an African case: — 
"When a man suspects that any of his wives 
have bewitched him, he sends for the witjh- 
doctjr, and all the wives go forth into the 
field, and remain fasting till tlyit person has 
made an infusion of the plant. They all 
drink it,— each one holding up her hand in 
attestation of her innocency. Those who 
Tomit it are considered innocent, while those 
whom it purges are pronounced guilty, and 
put to death by burning." 

In the event of a girl, unbetrothed, 
being without a father, her brother took 
charge of that property, and bestowed it 
on whom he pleased. Sometimes men would 
exhibit fiiendship by a change of sisters. 
A present expedited the transfer much in 
the same way as among more civilised 
nations. Among the Kaffirs the price of a 
wife is regulated by the price of an ox ; and 
an author remarks : "She, considering her- 
self as an article for sale, is seldom surprised 
or unhappy on being told she is going to be 
disposed of." Occasionally heart questions 
do occur with the fonale Australians as 
among their faii-er sisters of Europe, and 
romantio love scenes are not altogether un- 



known in Gum forests and on Honeysuckle 
Plains. The following tale, roughly put in 
verse, will serve as an illustration. ' The 
incidents are strictly true. The occurrence 
took place about 1843, and the final conflict 
was witnessed by a friend of the writer's : — 

Laloa dwelt beside the stream 
. That named the Goulburn tribe : 
The forest belle of those who longed 
To have her for their bride. 

A stranger from the Yarra side, 

Young Kooin, courting ca^j^e ; 
And soon soft looks and smiles from each, 

Disclosed the mutual flame. 

E'er, in the chase, the mimic fight, • 

Or the corrobory, 
In swiftness, skill, and arms, —o'er all 

He won the victory. 

And as, in ochred beauty, dressed, 

He sat beside the fair. 
With sparkling eyes and honeyed words. 

She* owned a conquest there. 

He bound the white clematis wreath 

Around her sable brow, 
And from hor rosy lips received 

Love's tender, lasting vow. 

Alas! the course did never yet 

Run smooth to lovers true ; 
Such sorrows come to all alike, , 

Whate'er their clime or hue. 
For native customs had set forth 

That Marmon should possess 
This Goulburn beauty for his wife, — 

To charm the wilderness. 

Laloa wept, and told her love 

Beside her father's knee ; 
But nought could move his stern re3olv3. 

Nor change the tribe's decree. 

To dreary gunyah of her lord, 

A helpless captive led, — 
By many blows compelled to yield. 

By waddy forced to wed ; 

But faithful to her Yarra lad, 

And weary of her chain, — 
One night she glided from her home, 

Her lad to ^d again. 

She scaled the dizzy mountain height, 
And tred the fern-tree vale, — 

Nor halted until Kooin's ears 
Had heard her love-sick tale. 

But, ah ! her chasing kinsmen soon 

Appear in vengeance there ; 
And they her fainting body fwm 
, Her wounded lover tear. 

His tribe resent the cruel deed. 

And bloody battle wage ; 
While kindred tribes on either siie 

In strife haste to engage. 

Laloa's head bore many blows. 

From Marmon and from sire^— 
Yet "wo\i\.^ ^ft wi «^Q^"soc«!L ^^^ 
i "Not ^i^X. ^iScLft ^-^^Kfiwj, %t^% 
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But sadly sit, and fondly look 

Across to Kooin's home,— 
And vainly seek a chance to fly — 

Again with him to roam. 

An aged chief at last was moved : 

He wished the fray to cease ; 
And so pcoposed a duel Should 

Unite the tribes in peace. 

The day anives : and warriors 

From &Ips and creeks repair, 
The single combat to behold, — 

Their feud to settle there. 

So Marmon. full of rage and hate, 

Young KT>oin came to fight; 
For all declared the victor there 

Should claim the bride that night. 

And well they fought; but love prevailed, 

For Kooin won the day ; 
'Midst shouts of joy, he seized his prize. 

And bore his bride away. 

The favourite mode was that of courtship 
in another tribe. This subjected th^ parties 
to a little harmless fighting, and a good cor- 
robory made all friends again. Sometimes 
they adopted the old English system of trial 
by wager of battle. The aggrieved parties 
demanded justice of the eloper's tribe. The 
young man stood forth naked at a fixed dis- 
tance, armed defensively with a shield. 
* The friend of the stolen lady then threw a 
certain number of spears, one after the other; 
these weie to be parried off through the 
activity of the Gretna Greener. Sometimes 
a flesh wound would be received, but this 
was a rare case. If not satisfied, or, if such 
were the agreement, the same number of 
hoomerangs were next hurled. Having 
made the requisite atonement, justice was 
declared satisfied ; and the hero walked up 
to his lady-love, ' received her formally from 
her tribe, and, amidst universal congratula- 
tions, bore off his prize. 

A capital story is told by Barrington, the 
pickpocket author of the early New South 
Wales days. A certain blackfellow dwelt in 
some leafy palace of the bush wfth his three 
sisters. - Once upon a time, a young fellow 
belonging to the neighbouring tribe caught 
sight of one of these fair ladies, and, in true 
Soman style, picked her up and ran off with 
her, without first putting the question. 
The indignant brother rushed after the 
ravishing lover with spear and waddy. In 
the way he'encountered and recognised the 
sistfp: of the robber. His first impulse wall 
to try the keenness of his weapon upon this 
relative'of his foe ; but she threw herself at 
his feet, and cast upon his fiery glances so 
soothing a ray from her lustrous orbs, that 
his arm and brow relaxed, his eye|.softened, 
and in a gentle tone he allayed her fears. 
A lormal treaty of peace must have been 



entered into, for we are informed that ti* 
beauty thus expressed her 8entim6nt«^— 
"You no beat me — me love yoa — ^youloiv 
me ; me love your sisters — your sisters lova 
me; my brother no good.'' It is pleasiiif ti 
record that the avenger returned from the 
pursuit a happier and a married man. 

This wife-dragging system seems to prevail 
among the Greenlanders, according to Hun 
Egede, the enterprising Moravian missionaiy 
to these Esquimaux. His accoant is TCiy 
amusing from its very simplicity. He says: 
"They go to the place where the young 
woman is, and carry her off by force; £or, 
though she ever sa much approve of the 
match, yet out of modesty she must mtks 
as if it went against the grain, and as if she 
was much ruffled at it, — else she would \» 
blamed and get an ill name, as if she had 
been a love-sick wench. After she is brouj^ 
to the house of the bridegroom, she keepi 
for some time at a distance, and sits retired 
in some comer upon the bench, with her 
hair dishevelled, and covering her fsM, 
being bashful and ashamed. In the meaa* 
while the bridegroom uses all the rhetoric he 
is master of, and spares no caresses to hnog 
her compliance : and the good girl, being aft 
length persuaded and prevailed with, kindlf 
yields to him." 

The men have some influence exercitod 
over them in their matrimonial speculations 
by the voice of the tribe, and often by the 
parents. For instance, a young man onoe 
brought home a girl as his bride. His mother 
looked at her, disliked her, and told the 
man that she would not do. The obedient 
son returned the goods, and proceeded to 
make another selection. The mother on the 
other side has great power among an African 
tribe, and where thtf lover has to worM for 
the parent oP his bride, fetching her wood 
and water, and bowing before her upon hia 
approach. When Dr. Livingstone was among 
them, a maid of the chief's, being fairer than 
the generality, was sought in marriage hj 
five at once. Greatly bewildered, and fear- 
ful either of giving offence or of being 
carried off into the bush by one of them, 
she cast her cares upon the benevolence id 
her master. He ordered the suitors to stand 
in a line before him, and requested the girl 
to make her choice. " She took care," says the 
missionary traveller, '*to select the finest- 
looking fellow of the party, and was led home 
in triumph and safety by the sable favourite." 
Even this system differs alike from the 
Australians and the Muraas of the Amazon 
Biver. The latter enter into fair lists aboat 
the lady; the rivals set to fighting with fists, 
a la Tom Sayers, and the best thrasher 
gains the fair prize. * 

Mjurriages are celebrated at an earlier age 
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^tli tbe blftC^K ihoM amon^ the Ko^lisb, 
tbougti GoL uB s^DEiie have mid^ when ibe 
parties Jtne mere chikiren. Fashioaa ohangfi 
frith lim^j^; iori^ery tVequently such coDtmcta 
took place iQ Eiiritpe^ as Dr. Eoljertoa of 
Ukucbe&ter btiH shown id hia learned treatise 
-apciti the subject. While the wanJahip laws 
-were in foree, g\rh were uften giTen in mar* 
riagewhen but twelve years of age, thopgb th^ 
IftHa of tlie ctmntrj do not now i^ermit mdon 
under twelve. Catherine Parr was married 
at tweWi*, and Itad a second hashauii long 
hefoi^ t went J. Good t>id Qraftoo iippealeJ 
t'j T'ljzjibetli, iifl a queen and a woman » to 
rc^i r- :-3 tbe wrowgs of her sex. ** It ia nitjch 
to ) c laiu^titcd/' eajB he, *' that wftrda aie 
bought And £«ld as f^mmonly as aro be^ta i 
and marriages are m^de with them that are 
m&nj tfmes veiy UDgotUy, for divers of tbem, 
being of joiicg find tender years, are forced 
to judg« hy iLDoth^r niftu*s affections, to see 
into another mau'a eyea, and say yea with 
anciiher tnaB^s tongue, and finally coniienti 
Tritli another njaD*8 ke*rt i for none of these 
lies he perfected to the parties in that 
dnorily/' 

Amonij: people who yiew women but aa 

Otis and chiittle*, or wjtli whom the means 

liTing art! easily obtalnetlp marmgea ai^ 

anally tar]y« Tlie code of Minm, oi India, 

l^clareSf 'VA girl may be married at e^glttp 

Dd even earliti ;" though it humiintly stipu- 

*lf her father fails to givt- lier n bins- 

and for ibieeyeaiii afttr ^be is wamor/e- 

lit, sibe i» At liberty to choose ©pe for her- 

ftlL" Tiiis giTEa the key to tbe mjstery* 

ifj^rnagt^s wvre arranged by tbi; pHrents 

^'fdtM the nge of puberty J aceording to law, 

'd'xl as smful affcerwaiHlH^ tbnugh 

^cMe in the true sense of the 

1 4»i<uLj ibe a^e of fourteen or Rfteedr as 

I (tunalTei. Tbe obsei-vatlons of Mr. 

Brd, tbougb relaiiTe to the Anstrttllan 

^f hbours fii the Indiaa Seaa, are flppiioubk' 

► the CRrlj union^cd all sarage races j " their 

■ moral agency under whieb 

certainly aL'tjuire a kind of 

_ni'r.ue?a enrlitr thtui in Europe* 

dies do not, Pubtirty t'omt^a on 

I Q^e us ilk Kuro|>t' ; tU«* lH>rly <'un~ 

nit^ to grow m Jong ; women lK^ar ubiWrrn 

htf' n pcdo+l rtf lifr.'' 1^1 r, KIliM iKtij^M 



euoQS^ in Ireland and the British manufactur- 
ing iowTia^ that some European CjOTernmenta 
have iixed the legal time so high itt years, or, 
as in Norway, until the young iqan haiE 
sati^&ed the anthoride^ that be is aide to 
maintain a faeaily. 

Aa among tfae ancient Jews, the wife w^ 

alwayfi transferred to the hrother of tbs 

deceufied husband. A widow waa obliged to- 

wait two weeks before iinother imaUib j a. 

widower wajs not subjected to auiih restrriint, 

The widow went to her friends for protection 

and bestow ment. In tbose cases wher»i tn> 

male relative iived to reueive ber^ tbe widow's 

fate was a hard one- She was the pray of 

a.ny rnflian. Mr. Protector Sieifwrlgbt ailudes 

to fiuch a case aa this, when saying, *' Th# 

dries which the female has uttered at nij^ht, 

by blows received by tbe unfortunate vicuia 

at tbe hand^ of the men, hare reached ih$ 

encampment." Among the Esqnimaujtt tbe 

widow supp&rts beraelf and her child ren by 

prostitution. The Hiudoo widow eannot 

marry again ; a fruitful source of lieentious* 

iieBB, abortion, and infanticide. When Aua^ 

tralian huabanda went npon a J#umey, their 

wives were given in cbiit^e of certain male 

rel.itiveE« Before a rBgnlar marriage takea 

place belween a nativ^e and bis betrothed 

one, the ni other of tbe girl mtitt en no 

acconni look upon the face d ber intendfid 

sori-in-lnw, else her hair would tmmediatiflj 

turn grey. Therefore, great care was e^ier* 

ejsetl by tbe gentleman to nvnui her prc^nco. 

A cunning fellow took advantiigc of ihh idea 

when tormented by the intimacy of u gigantic 

warrior with bis wife. He piomiscd, boiore 

ilie tribe, to §ive bis infant rjaugbt^r as wtio 

to the gallaot. After this tbe bero wm 

obliged to abflent bimaelf from the fiui on», 

or ijuciar tbe penalty of C4«pltrt! ^^ ....; l.-^^^j 

from bb people* WhUe the n. ;<• 

pecM witli the eervices of Uh : — Ijii 

other half bad not equal jnfviiei^tAB,, It wqi 

not so in Foyn, accordij*^ to old Marco Pol* ; 

for there if a husband wah abauitt from 

home for twenty days, his wife was allowed 

in geket anoth" - ■ * - p 

Women b^) : > of it aroon^ th«^ 

fUdei^ tbe tr , ! igin#fa of Indbi a 

Ii^iople alliod to tbe Anetralians in muny 
rwpect*. Therw a man cotild not tm n (S 
bia wJiV, ('V<*u ou aek.*ouiit ol mlulli^ry, mAtm 
he Rnvw bir Jiot only her cbildrtn* but tlio 



-b»lirtt^< .who 

fcritftji:'^*' Thi; isulvu vi the t^xyu Ui%m 
» at an tutrlif^r {ii^rkid than h u«uiil iii 
|(>td*>r rHtr.jiiea/' It waN to I'hm'X iUn rvU 
letiui'ECca of early tuarria^jea, so coiii|d' 
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courtship was always a leap-year one, the 
selection being made by the woman. 

The domestic life of the aborigines differs 
from oiurs. When retiring for the night the 
hnsband rolls Jiimself up in his rug, with his 
feet to the fire ; and on the other side, it may 
be, the wife, similarly enveloped, composes 
herself to sleep. On one occasion only did 
we meet with husband and wife beneath the 
same coverlid, in European fashion. 

The treatment women receive from their 
lords is often severe. The enlightened Bri- 
tish nation, after a civilisation of a thousand 
years, has at last thoroughly awakened to a 
sense of the wrongs of beaten wives. As the 
Australians have not entered upon their 
career of refinement, public opinion among 
them has not yet assumed the indignant upon 
this home question. Among them, as until 
lately among ourselves, the husband may do 
what he likes with his own in the way of a 
little thrashing. Some of the lubras submit 
quite patiently to the infliction of punish- 
ment. A scene is got up about the dinner 
not being ready, or some other omission of 
domestic duty. The. man rages and the 
woman cries. Then he seizes his waddy, 
when she, meekly presenting her head at a 
judicious angle for the convenience of her 
tormentor, takes her one, two, or a dozen, 
and retires yelling to her seat at the fire. 

While apologizing for a breach of confi- 
dence, the author has just met with so good 
an illustration of native economy, in a letter 
written by his sister to ^n English friend, 
that he cannot refrain from giving an extract. 
" About a month ago," writes the fair cor- 
respondent, ** I had a newly-married couple 
spending their honeymoon under the gum 
trees in the paddock. One night the bride 
came from home with a doleful face to show 
me a blow she had had from her husband. 
I pitied the pooj; young thing, and asked her 
why he had done it. She looked up with 
great astonishment, and said, ** missus, he 
my husband— he knock me down when he 
like." I suppose, by this time, you have 
guessed the colour of my frieAds. They 
were the chief of the Yarra tribe and his 
wife Maria, as fine a pair as can be met with, 
black or white. Maria has as sweet a smile 
and pair of sparkling eyes as ever bewitched 
poor mortal man." 

An Encounter Bay black had stolen or 
decoyed away the wife of one of the Murray 
tribe. The husband, in one of his rambles, 
found the frail one alone, and at once gave 
her the orthodox punishment with the waddy. 
The poor creature got free from him, and 
ran towards the sea. Caught in the water, 
she resigned herself to her fate, stood quietly 
to receive a. f urions blow on her head, sank 
into the aea, and expired. 



An unhappy giri, who had been waddi 
and speared for refusing to live with an • 
man, who had already three wives, veni 
her complaint to a lady friend of ours 
these words,—" No good. Whitefellow ( 
lubra, very good. Blackfellow, plentj 
but no good plenty 'pear *em.'* 

Governor Grey has very prettily hit ofl 
piece of family history, in the shape oi 
squabble between an ancient lubra and 1 
lord, about the latter introducing anotl 
spouse into the household : — 

"Wherefore came ye, Weerang, 

In my beauty's pride. 

Stealing cautiously, 

Like the tawny boreang (wild dog). 

On an unwilling bride. 

'Twas thus you stole me 

From one that loved me tenderly ! 

A better man he waa than thee, 

Who having forced me thus to wed. 

Now so oft deserts my bed. 

Yang, vang, yang, yoh ! 

O where is he that won 

My youthful heart, 

WTio oft used to bless 

And call me loved one ; 

You Weerang tore apart 

From his fond caress 

Her whom you now desert and shun ; 

Out upon thee, faithless one ; 

may the Boyl-yas bite and tear 
Her, whom yotl take vour bed to sha: 

Yang, yang, yang, yoh ! 

Wherefore does she slumber 

Upon thy breast 

Once again to-night. 

Whilst I must number 

Hours of sad unrest and broken plight 

Is it for this that I rebuke 

Young men, who dare at me to look ? 

While she, replete with arts and wiles 

Dishonours you, and still beguiles. 

THE HUSBAND RETORTS. 

Oh ! you lying artful one ! 
Wag away your dirty tongue ; 

1 have watched your tell-tale eyes 
Beaming love without disguise ; 

I've seen young Imbat nod and wink 
Of tener perhaps than you may think. 

Blows with a waddy, followed by a shri 

cry, close this dialogue. 



INFANTICIDE AND CANNIBALISM. 

The destruction of children arises not frci 
a want of maternal affection, but, from th 
will of the tribe, fiiglit from an enemy, th 
difficulty of following roving husbands wit 
infants, and the want of natural' food fo 
such ofifspring. The last reason is a stroni 
one. The character of native food is unsuit 
able to ^ei^ ^o\m^ c\:^(\x€ii. TbssA depen< 
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upon their mother for a period of twice or 
thrice the time of Europeans. ^Ir. Wedge 
wrote of our bkcksin 1835 :— "They have 
another custom, namely, that of destroying 
their new bom children, if bom before the 
former child has reached the age of three or 
four years, until which time they are not 
weaned." 

It appears to have been also the custom, 
when a woman was promised to one man but 
given to another, to kill tl^ first child. If 
two were bom at a birth, one was usually 
strangled. Humboldt mentions the same 
thing of the Guiana Indians; though that was 
because it was so much like rats to have two 
at a time. 3Ir. Assistant Protector Parker 
adds another reason for the practice, reflect- 
ing on the women : "because they feared to 
get prematurely old, and unacceptable to 
their husbands." The fearful crime of pro- 
ducing abortion was not uncommon, espe<« 
cially after a quarrel between man and wife. 
Dr. Ross has this statement in his Almanac 
for 1836 :— "One female, the wife of Nulla- 
"boid was pointed out to Mr. Wedge, as 
having destroyed ten out of eleven of her 
children." Mr. Protector Thomas talks des- 
pairingly 'of the practice, alleging that the 
natives have lost heart and wish to have no 
children live after them, because they have 
no country now. * The half-castes have 
almost always beeu killed. A woman, when 
appealed to about itj* simply answered — "No 
good — all the samewarrigal"; or, like wild 
dog. Mr. Lriarty, of the Upper Yarra, once 
saved a half-caste from destruction by his 
entreaties. A lubra, speaking to us upon 
the subject, frankly exclaimed: "Blackfel- 
low kill 'em plenty white picaninny." They 
have been known to acknowledge the murder 
of infants on the plea— "What for pica- 
ninny? — whitefellow ^hoot 'em when 'em 
young man." 

. The following passage from Captain Grant, 
the discoverer of the shores of Port Phillip, 
in ISOl, exhibits them in their early state : 
"One of the women," says he, "applied to a 
female convict to lend her a spade that she 
might bury her chiM alive, as she said it 
cried very much, and was not worth rearinc? 
lip. Upon being refused, she ran away and 
left her child with the woman, which pinr^d 
and died for want of the nourishment of the 
breast. There is reason to think that tho 
Kew Holland women have a secret method 
of destroying the firtus in utcrof — a horrid 
practice, and which is often of fatal_cohH<;- 
quences to themselves.** 

Cannibalism is a revoltinir nractice, but lie- 
longing to all ages, and il "H oomlriai. 
"We nee<l not be too lur ** P^ 

rhillip black, when wt 
own forefatben^ tbf m ^ 



Britons, were equally guilty of this crime. 
Many nations of antiquity devoured the dead 
of their enemies. The human sacrifices of 
Mexico were eaten. Not only the New 
Zealanders, but all the South Sea Islanders, 
were fond of such flesh ; also many tribes of 
AfHca, South America, Borneo, and New 
Guinea. The like foul habit existed ia 
Japan, Tartary, and South Eastem China. 
Old Sir John Mandeville talks of certain 
Monguls relishing men's ears "soused in 
vynegre." Marco Polo gives a narrative of 
coming to one place where they suffocated 
the dying and ate their friends. "^Vhea 
dressed," says that traveller, "the relatives 
assemble, and in a convivial manner eat the 
whole of it, not leaving so much as the 
marrow in the bones." Grievous trouble 
would come to the deceased if not thus 
absolutely devoured. There is an allusion 
to cannibalism in Lev. xxvi. 29. 

Among the Battasof Sumatra, allied to the 
Australians, an old man will mount a tree, 
which his friends shake, and say, " The 
season is come, the fruit is ripe, and it must 
descend," when down tumbles the poor fel- 
low, a meal for the cannibal party. Gibbon, 
the historian, tells us of the Attacotti, a 
people living on the site of modern Glasgow, 
who indulged in similar tastes. The Ottawa? 
used to make soup of captured Iroquois. 
One of the early American governors speaks 
of a standing committee of seven Miamis 
Indians, to devour b^ authority. An Eng- 
lishman was eaten in Kentucky so late as 
1760. A cannibal feast was held at Taur- 
anga, in New Zealand in 1842. In a Ne^v 
Zealand song occurs the following passage: • 
** Leave as food for me the flesh of my enemy, 
Titoko. I will shake with greedy teeth the 
bodies of Iluhi Kahu and of Uuheka. My 
throat ^^apcs eagerly for the brains not yet 
taken from the skull of Potukeko. In my 
great hatred I will swallow now the stinking 
brains of Tarati Kitiki." 

Our blackfellowfl have long been accused 
of this crime. Mr. \Vedge, in liis visit before 
t!ie wliit^«< Kottled here, wrote as follows: — 
*' Th" natives arc cannibals, but tln-y do not 
indiil;,'" in this horrible propenHiiy cx(M'i)t iu 
tiin"?» of war, when the boditM of thoso who 
an; killed arc roast(id and eaten. They 
innkn no secret of this barl^a^ou.^ ruHtom, but 
nfioak of it ivi a matter of coursp, and coolly 
t\cm'r\hn thoir inainwr of jjreparing the re- 
]mni, ihi' proroH'4 of which is too revolting to 
cornmit to pajwr." 

Mr. A ««:iHtant- Protector Sievwright do- 
N'-rihcw a woman Iw'ing cut open, the blood 
drunk, part of the t1(>Nh eaten raw, and the 
otiinr roa.it4«d. Dr. Hiuvv*^'>vv\ ^^ ^«^"<^K«v 
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part of a woman's breast in the bag of a 
lubra, who confessed that the othSr portions 
were eaten. Dr. Thomson sent the head of 
a balked child to the Edinburgh Musenm. 
The Murray natives never ate the head, but 
threw that into the river. An old colonist 
informed us that a lady friend of his was a 
great favourite with the Yarra blacks, from 
a belief that she was the risen appearance of 
one of their own people ; consequently she 
had secrets told her that were withheld from 
others. One day a lubra came to her with 
something under her blanket ; she then pro- 
duced a piece of a cooked child, requesting 
the lady not to tell. I^Ir. Sutherland was 
our informant about a cannibal scene, when 
a party was after poor Mr. Gellibrand in 
1887. The Barrabool tribe had captured an 
old man and a young girl belonging to the 
Lake Colac tribe, whom they had unjustly 
charged with the murder of their friend 
Gelliband. The child was killed and roasted, 
and the fat employed for macassar oil- Some 
of the warm flesh was laughingly oflFered to 
the Englishmen ; Dr. Cotter, we believe, 
brought away part of the thigh as an evi- 
dence of the £act. I^alf-a-dozen children, 
left as a pledge of friendship with the wild 
Gipps Land tribe, were killed and devoured 
by their careful guardians. In Mr. Fawk- 
ner*8 Gcelony Advertiser of April, 1841, is 
a notice of some such feait, when two lubras 
affectionately tendered a choice smoking mor- 
sel to the Protector. Captain Grant declares 
Lis conviction of such practices, chiefly upon 
the evidence of a native who could speak a 
little English at Sydney. * * She showed me, " 
says he, ''in what manner they despatch 
their victims, which is done by striking 
them in the pole of the neck with a waddy 
©r club, after which, with tthe wommara, an 
instrument they throw the spears with, they 
make an incision from the throat down the 
breast to the lower part of the belly, and 
unother across the chest. This she showed 
me by making me stretch myself on the 
deck." 



WEAPONS. 

The weapons of the Australians are of a 
▼eiy rude character. The native axe is of 
stone, usually basalt or clinkstone, of a jet 
black colour, and exceedingly hard and 
heavy. By dint of much trouble a rough 
edge is brought to it. It is then fixed into 
the cleft of a stick with gum and native cord. 
The gum of thd Xanthorrhea, or grass tree, 
is preferred fronyta pitchy quality, and be- 
cause it is not softened by the sun. The axe 
is similar to those found in British tombs. 
The JVuUa Nulla or Waddy, is a weigUy 
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wooden weapon, two feet long, with one 
heavier than the other. The Ellem 
Ilieleman, or Belimar is a sort of shii 
two or three feet in length, of a long, o' 
or angular shape, of bark or thin wood, ; 
sometimes the shell of protuberances u 
trees, with which they catch the spear, 
their foes. The handle is through . 
middle of the under portion. Another kin< 
shield, of heavy wood, narrow but stro 
has a knob to bemused off'ensively. 

The spear is of various kinds. Light c 
are used for hunting or fishing. The w 
is always selected from the hardest ; 
toughest forest trees and shrubs. 
straighten the sticks they are held ove 
fire, or bent beneath the force of strong t« 
The jagged spear is furnished with piece 
angular quartz, fastened on with gum ; 
these more civilised times, the glass 
broken bottles is employed. The spears 
pointed in the fire. They are not to 
despised, when able to wound at a dista 
of one hundred yards. The Wommt 
Midla, or Throwing Stick is an ingeni 
contrivance for accelerating and direct 
the motion of the spear. It is applied a 
lever, and in the socket of it the spear n 
when poised. The point of the catch t 
fits the spear is called in South Australia 
Bahu, When made to .fit into the en< 
the spear, the hole is known as the Yud 
The wommera is commonly made of chei 
tree or wattle-wood, about two feet lon^ 
less. Barrington noticed that used by 
Fort Jackson blacks sixty years ago to b 
stick with a shell at one end, and a hooi 
the other. It was not seen at Moreton I 
in 1820, but has been noticed at Bndeavi 
River on the east, Hanover Bay on 
north-west, and King George's Sound on 
south-west. The New, Caledonians hay< 
similar contrivance. They have a o 
attached to the forefinger, and twis 
round the end of the spear, but so as to q 
hold when the weapon is hurled. 

The Boomerang is a curved thin sti< 
turning at rather a sharp angle, being ab( 
two feet long and two inches broad, whicl 
thrown- at the enemy in such a way as 
return to the hand of the owner, after p 
forming a lingular rotatory motion in an i 
ward and downward curve line. It is 1 
ingenious and philosophically constructed 
instrument to be the invention of the A 
tralians. The representation of a simi 
weapon on the walls of ancient Egypt in^ 
cates its high antiquity. Thrown at a she 
at a distance of eighty yards, it has kiiJ 
the animal, and yet returned to the hand 
the man. The natives of the Lower Mun 
and Lake Victoria tribes are said not to ha 
TxaeOL it \uit^ leo^iit times^ whea it was j 
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troduced by their neighbours on the Glenelg. 
It is in use all along the east coast, and has 
been seen on the north. The Lliangle is a 
formidable weapon as we have seen it exer- 
cised. It is a heavy stick, with a knob at 
the handle end, and a halbert-shaped elbow 
at the top, comiog to an axe edge. Frightful 
wounds are produced by the blows, unless 
warded oflf by a strong shield and an active arnu 

The Australian tribes were often involved 
in petty conflicts, arising from trespass upon 
their hunting grounds, the abduction of 
their women, revenge for injury to indivi- 
dual members of the tribe, and the usual 
jealousies of neighbouring states. We never 
heard of schemes of territorial conquests, or 
of wars to satisfy the ambition of a dark 
Alexander or Napoleon. Due notice was 
usually given of the approach of hostilities 
by missives, in the shape •f certain sticks, 
by sacred messengers. No unfa^ advan- 
tage is taken, and no instance is known of 
guns being employed by those acquainted 
with their use, it being regarded as a cowardly 
and unworthy act. They like to work them- 
selves up to the fighting condition, by beating 
of weapons, violent gesticulating and jumping, 
the biting of beards, shrieking and roaring, 
with the free use of tongue in abuse. When 
advancing to the attack, a good yabber is 
the first charge, in which the women take 
no mean part. Often the men would burst 
into loud laughter, when an Amazonian 
heroine of their pstrty brought out some 
"bright sally of wit at the expense of the other 
side. Sometimes the tragedy of the Horatii 
and the Curatii would be enacted, or a single 
champion step forward to defy the strongest 
of his opponents. A spear or boomerang 
thrown would be the signal for univei'sal 
action, although pauses for yabberings would 
occasionally take place. But as the author 
had the fortune, gOQd or bad, to witness a 
native fight, the narrative is here given, as 
detailed in his work on ** Western Victoria." 

" Some half-dozen blacks were encamped 
opposite the Wickliffe Hotel. I noticed them 
through the forenoon as being particularly 
noisy. At length three men walked oflf in 
fighting costume, armed wJth several boome- 
rangs, the lliangle, and the narrow shield. 
They were much excited, and one nearly 
naked fellow cut some wonderful pantomimic 
capers, brandishing his weapons, leaping in 
the air, vibrating his legs and arms in a 
rapid manner, and vociferating furiously: 
Following some neighbours, I walked on to 
the Hopkins bridge. There I saw another 
party of Blacks engaged ia a violent dispute 
with the three new comers. All carried 
their weapons, and from time to time, in 
the heat ol<#rgument, jumped aside to 
floDTLBh tJzeir Bianglea, The lubras were noft 



idle spectators. Each one bore in hand a 
long, heavy pole with a sharpened point:- 

** There being no prospect of an amicable 
settlement of differences, war was declared. 
The conflict was less of a melee than of single 
combats. At first, one who wore a cap 
seemed to attempt the pacificator ; but with 
the clash of arms his warlike blood was 
stirred, and he leaped, and shrined, and 
struck as madly as the rest. Seizing an 
armful of boomerangs, a swift succession of 
them would be hurled against the antagonist, 
who by crouching, dodging, or shield move- 
ment sought to evade the wooden shower. 
When his artillery was exhausted, the war- 
rior rushed upon the foe with his lliangle. 
The other was ready, and they met on 
equal terms, each striving with power- 
ful arm to deal a crushing blow, and 
with the eye of an eagle to ward off attack. 
The amazing springs they made, with the 
violent and extraordinary contortions of their 
limbs, gave the combat anything but the 
appearance of a human one. 

** In the meanwhile the lubras were* going 
about the field with their poles, cracking the 
heads of those opposed to their side, or who 
were thought to be taking an unfair advan- 
tage. It was difficult at our safe boomerang 
5fstance always to distingdish the part of 
these Amazons. Now and then a fearful yell 
from some of them would betoken hearty 
sympathy in an effective blow, or deep con- 
cern in the fate of the wounded. All of a 
sudden one would thrust her stick in the 
ground, and, amidst unearthly shrieks, would 
go through a series of the moat wonderful 
vibrating movements of the frame, as if 
wholly controlled by the maddest of furies. 
Then, catching up the pole, she would spring 
off, and lay about her ten-foot staff as though 
it were a switch in her hands. Again, a 
number would rush together, and send forth, 
a very chorus of uproar. Occasionally a 
wild exulting laughter reached our ears, as 
if from impish revels. Two of these women 
rushed down to a fine active fellow who was 
then engaged in a sharp struggle. It was 
almost interesting to see the way in which 
he parried the pole-thrusts by the slightest 
apparent turn of his liangle or shield, never 
for a moment seeming to turn his eyes from 
the darkie before him. 

" It was not long before one of the wounded 
came walking towards us on the bridge, 
foUowed by his weeping lubra. He was a 
noble-looking man, and evinced no concern 
at the wound save that of pointing it out 
to us. We saw the cheek-bone laid bare^ 
but the rest of the cut was concealed in the 
whisker. Willing to ©:a.tAl^ <i.>as\ss8&^, ^^^ 
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years ixwLScertain from missionaries, settlers, 
and natives whether they were acquainted 
"with the Supreme Being before the white 
men came. The result of our inquiries is a 
reply in the negative. They were a godless, 
prayerless race. The New Zealanders and 
South Sea Islanders, on the ctntrary, were 
not so. Before they launched their canoes 
for fishing, they addressed their Deities for 
protection and success. This development 
©f the reverential was an auxiliary to mis- 
sionary enterprise. Far different was it with 
Fuegians and Australians, whose sentiment 
©f veneration was certainly objectless, and 
-who, therefore, cannot be charged with the 
Bin of idolatry. Their non-appreciation of 
religion is sometimes exhibited in a painfully 
ludicrous light. A boy, who had boen taught 
the Lord's Prayer, one day remarked to his 
teacher a practical difficulty in his scholastic 
career. He said, that when out in a desert 
where food was scarce, he had often repeated 
** Give us this day our daily bread," and yet 
no *possum came ; observing, as he walked 
away, "Plenty gammon, all that yabber." 
One who had quietly endured a long dis- 
course at a mission station in the hope of a 
good tuch outf was very much disgusted at 
the small donation he received, and thus 
vented his spleen : ' * No good that : plenty 
one big yabber, picaninny plour" (flour). It 
-was no adequate return for the patience and 
forbearance he had manifested. 

Those who were best acquainted with the 
Port Phillip blacks, as the Protectors, agreed 
in regarding them as destitute of any definite 
notion as to the existence of a Supreme Being. 
Mr. Assistant-Protector Dredge writes: — 
"It has generally been found that where 
any ideas of ^ Supreme Intelligence remained 
among a people, there have usually existed 
so/ne outward indications thereof, as mani- 
fested in sacred relics, idols, rites, and 
ceremonies, constituting their religion. The 
entire absence of anything of this sort 
amongst the savages seems, therefore, corro- 
borative of their utter loss of the knowledge 
of God.'* There is, however, sufficient 
ground for believing in some customs ex- 
hibiting the remnant of an ancient faith ; 
as Mr. Protector Parker wrote in 1844, 
'* Further communication has induced a con- 
viction that a traditional mythology exists 
among them, rude and obscure, indeed, but 
in all probability the indistinct relics of some 
older and more complete system." Captain 
Hunter wrote, sixty years ago : *' The natives , 
sing a hymn or soi^ of praise Irom daybreak 
till sonriae." 

In directing attention to some of these 
traditions, we must again warn the reader 
against placing too much reliance mu)n the 
wxatb. In lid^iiieTeiy contrariety oApioipni 



among them is rather an argument against 
the character of the tales they tell. It is 
with great difficulty that the old men can be 
brought to say anytljing upon their mysteries 
to the infidel whites. The reader will detect • 
in the following account some vague appre- 
hension of an immortality. Mr. Thomas, 
the present devoted Guardian of the Abori- 
gines, ventures to assert, " They have an 
idea of a future state, think they will be 
happy, and that there is a world above, 
with all the requisites for subsistence without 
trouble or chasing. They have a notion of 
transmigration. Some stars, they say, were 
once blackfellows on this earth." 

A singular -^ry, however, appeared in Mi. 
"Westgarth's excellent report of Port Phillip 
in 1846, which we notice as a curiosity. A 
friend of this gentleman's, living in the • 
bush, extracted, as he thought, some start- 
ling theological theories from the blacks. 
These proved rather too much, and so proved 
nothing. He appears, however, to have 
believed that they received the following 
notions:— They recognised a Trinity. The 
Father, the Creator, reposed on a crystalline 
throne, in a realm to the north-east. His 
Son, proceeding, not begotten, or^ rather, 
rising from a red liquid flowing through the 
sky, was pre-eminently the friend of men, 
became their mediator in the time of trouble, 
and conducted their shades, after death, to 
judgment. The third being was a compound 
' of divinity and humanity, the mystical first 
man, immortal and omniscient, and the 
especial enemy of the wicked, whose evil 
doings he reported to the Son. Heaven was 
described as a happy region, the distant mur- 
murs of whose joys may be distinguished by 
the sensitive human ear, as the approaching 
traveller recognises the hum of Melbourne 
or Sydney. The abode of darkness sent 
forth echoes of yelfs and groans from the 
midst of fire and demons. Women were not 
to be admitted to the same quarters as the 
men, because God had neither wife nor 
mother. Our informant did not learn 
whether Houris were to be the substitutes 
for the root-digging lubras, nor what com- 
pany would be provided as a solace for the 
exiled wives. 

Mr. Westgarth quietly remarks upon the 
statement of this singularly credulous or 
self -deluded settler : — " Such is the substance 
of the notes gathered on this subject by a 
highly respectable witness ; but the degree of 
credit to be attached to these details must 
depend, in a great measure, on several cir- 
cumstances which do not appear in the 
account — ^namely, the knowledge which the 
natives who were questioned tna.'^ \Na;H^'^5ks5w^ 
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used on the occasion of inquiry was nmtiially 
understood, and the words and manner in 
■which the questions were put to the abori- 
gines." 
, At Cape Schanck, of "Western Port, a cave 
is pointed out from which Pundyil or Bin- 
Beal used to take his walks heside tlie sea. 
He was accustomed when upon earth to fre- 
quent other caves, chasms, or dark places. 
Det'p basaltic glens were favourite homes. 
We are well acquainted with one of these 
assumed divine residences situated in a ro- 
mantic volcanic rent some fifteen miles from 
Ballaarat, through which the river passes 
after rolling down the Lai Lai falls. The 
planet Jupiter shines by the light of his 
camp fire in the heavens, whither he has 
now retired. The Wellington tribes spoke 
of one Baia-mai, who lived in an island to 
the cast, and in honour of whom there was 
an jinnual corrobory, taught them by some 
strange natives. A brother of this spirit, 
Dararwirgal, dwells in the far west. He 
once sent the small -pox among them because 
he wstiited a tomahawk. That useful weapon 
having been in Home way conveyed to him, 
the disease stayed. Mr. PJyre tells us that 
the Lower Murray blacks believe in a certain 
old man in the sky named Nooreele, who 
Lad several children without a mother. 

From the use of the w^rd Baal, as in Lake 
Baal Baal, the hill Bool-ga, the Boyl-yas or 
doctcrs, Bin-Beal of the Loddon, &c., some 
have argued a reference to the ancient Phoe- 
nician woi-ship. This Bin-Beal a long time 
ago got hold of a kangaroo, how manufac- 
tured we know not, and cutting it into a 
great many small pieces filled the land M'ith 
kangaroos. According to Mr. Parker, Bin- 
Beal, at the re(iuest of his daughter, Kara- 
karock, told the sun Gerer to warm, and 
imnifdiately the earth opened like a door. 
At this burst of light ** plenty biackfellow 
jump up, sing all the same whitefellow." 
The said young lady was once walking ui)on 
this cold earth with a stick in her hand, 
killing snakes ; giving a sharper blow than 
usual the stick broke and flame issued, which 
was the origin of fire. 

Among all tribes there is a great appre- 
hen.sion of a being answering to the '* Debble- 
debble," though going under various appel- 
latives. On the coast of New South Wales, 
"Keen" is the ghost of a biackfellow, 
painted all over with pipeclay, having an 
immense abdomen, and going about with a 
firestick in his hand. His cannibal pro- 
pensities are much dreaded in the camp. 
The Adelaide Keen, or Devil, is called 
**Kuin-yo." The word Keen has been 
identified with the Egyptian Khron and the 
ffebrew Cohen, At Port Jackson, formerly, 
they feared to touch a dead body, because of 



"Mawn," who held such to be his ogrn pro- 
perty. 

A bushman, who was much troubled with 
blacks in his hut, and who were too irdl 
armed for him to attempt force, played upon 
their superstitious fears to some purposes 
He stooped down to a hole in the wall now 
and then, and appeared to be looking for 
something. "What for you do liie rf 
that V* said they. * * 0, nothing, " replied the 
shepherd, "only,Debble-debble come throng 
there by-and-bye, and plenty frighten black- 
fellow !" The hut was cleared immediately. 
A similar tsde is told of another settler. Hfr 
knew the blacks were in gieat constematioii 
whenever they heard what they called the 
* 'Whisper of Potoyan," a spirit of the dark- 
ness. Being one evening troubled Tvith some 
of tliem, whom he could not induce to with- 
draw from his verandah, he gently opened a 
window in front, and imitated the sound of 
which he had heard them speak. ■ Their 
quick ears soon caught it, and, amidst un- 
mistakable signs of terror, they slunk away 
from the spot. In 1801, Captain- Grant 
found them in dread of ** Bogle I!' sayingy 
**Me murreg jarrin" (much afraid). 

Among the charms carried, as a protection 
against evil spirits or more substantial foes, 
was a sacred ball, which, placed in a* net 
of opossum yam, was hung in the girdlr* 
The missionary, Threlkeld, succeeded in 
getting an inspection of one in his study. 
The poor man — who was conscious all tte 
while of breaking one of the customs of bis 
tribe, and who, in fjpite of his semi-civilisa- 
tion, could not shake off the influence of 
superstition — stood by trembling, with the 
perspiration streaming from his forehead. 
After unravelling many yards of yam pro- 
pared from the fur of the opossum, the 
gentleman found the enclosure to be a white 
semi-pellucid piece of quartz, about the size 
of a pigeon's egg. This might be as effi- 
cacious for the purpose when swung roond 
as the sacred cow's tail of the Aniina of 
Africa. The Romans held crystal balls, or 
Bactyli, in reverence. In Scotland and. 
Ireland, to this day, persons believe in the 
efficacy of magic stones to cure diseases, as 
the Pixie stone of Cornwall. 

This devil appears to fly about only at 
night ; but he may be easily kept oflF by the 
miiintenance of ever so small a fire before the 
wirlie. He is known as the Tulugal on the 
Muruya river, when he appears, but only to 
the doctors of course, in the guise of an old 
man with long Jegs, to give him the capacity 
for catching his victims, and with short 
arms to grasp them well. He is reported to 
possess a shocking bad wife. But in this 
respect he is not singular ; for, according to^ 
the Jl^eyrDr.'Bisaxft, kcO^i^^aAQTi Qi'S^ntibai^ 
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Koin of Lake Macquarie has a wife much 
worse than himself. She is known under 
the three names of Mail-Kun, Bim-poin, and 
Tippa-Kalleun. He only frightens people, 
"by picking them up at night, carrying them 
rapidly through the air, when they feel an 
unpleasant choking sensation, but afterwards 
good-humouredly setting them down at day- 
Bgh^in their former place. But the wife 
cunningly creeps under the ground while the 
natives are asleep, and places a large bag 
net beneath them. Unconsciously they drop 
through the sod into the trap, but are never 
brought back again. It is currently reported 
that she roasts and eats her victims. 

There is another spirit who indulges in 
a' little fun, while gratifying his malice. He 
will 5aeet a blackfellow and propose a fight, 
giving him at the same time a bigger waddy 
than he retains for himself. He first presents 
his own hard skull for a crack, which of 
course makes no impression upon the cor- 
poreal demon. The unhappy mortal has 
then to put forward his head for the return 
stroke. This is effectual. Then skewering 
, the body, the Evil One walks off home with 
it for his evening repast. This Koyorowen 
is also blessed with a helpmeet of kindred 
tastes and sympathies. Kurriwilban is pro- 
vided with a sharp horn upon each shoulder, 
with which she^impales unsuspecting mortals, 
and afterwards conveys them to the spit. 
This agreeable pair in no way interfere with 
each other's pleasures ; for, by mutual agree- 
ment, the devil has all the women, while 
his partner appropriates the men to herself. 

A sort of devil appears to have been formed 
by Nooreele of the Murray, in the form of a 
serpent. The name Mifld^fe strikingly re- 
minds us of the old English notion of Mind- 
yard, which, by curling his tail round the 
world, kept it from tumbling to pieces. The 
small-pox in one place was called Monola 
Mindye, the dust of the Mindye, from being 
raised by that evil genius. The scars were 
recognised as Lillipook Mindye, his scales. 
The great whirlwinds of dust which rise 
upon the Australian plains are produced by 
the flourishes of his tail. Mr. Parker judi- 
ciously observes, in alluding to this tradition, 
•* I think in their ceremonies and superstitions 
may be trace<l the obscure and nearly ob- 
literated relics of the ancient ophilatria, or 
serpent worship, still extant in India and 
Africa." 

The Wau-wai is a snake-living in the water, 
and very destructive to man. The Oorundoo 
dwells under the Murray, and has the re- 
putation of coming out occasionally to drown 
the bad wives of the tribe. A lizard, now 
removed to hoftven^ once Tisited Lake Mac- 
quam : m, EmIuA noticed from 

his etii ^MM of the nat&yea 



thereabout killed certain insects which usually 
abound in the hair of savafBS. A number 
had been so sacrilegious as to roast the ver- 
min in the fill. The perpetrators of such a 
deed were brought \ogether by the lizard, 
and crushed to death by a huge stone brought 
from an Olympian quarry. They who had 
been content with simply cracking the 
favourites of heaven were speared by a long 
reed, procured from some marsh of Elysium. 

Fairies, asi well as ghosts, received the 
homage of native faith. The Balumbal of ^ 
New South Wales were kind and gentle 
spirits, living upon a mountain to the east- 
ward, and subsisting upon honey. Mr. 
Thomas assures us, of the Port Phillip blacks, 
that '*^they have an idea of ghosts, spirits, 
and other imaginary beings." Their water 
sprites are the Turoiig ; while those on land 
are the J^otkoorok ; and those living in caves 
are the" Tambora. Singularly enough, they 
are all females, and all move about without 
heais. The Esquimaux, who resemble them 
in many particulars, have Ingnersoit, or sea 
sprites ; Sillagiksortok, or of ice ; Ignersoit, 
of fire ; Tunuarolit, suWrranean ones ; be- 
sides, Tunnersoit and Erk'iglit. 

A ghost appeared to a lubra, and announced 
her speedy death. She told the story next 
day, with most melancholy forebodings. In 
two days after. she was dead. Many similar 
cases might be extracted from the works of * 
authors of repute at the present day. Same 
souls were supposed to live "in trees and mt 
lizards. Among some tribes to the westward 
it was held that the souls of the unborn 
wandered about among the grass trees. The 
Irish on the west coast, until lately, saw the 
souls of departed relatives in the butterflies 
flitting from flower to flower. The following 
supernatural story is given upon the autho- 
rity of Mr. M'Kellar, of- the Broken River, 
Victoria : — " They tell," says he, "with every 
appearance of firm belief, of a warrior, sur- 
prised by many enemies, and forced to flight, 
being closely pursued by another possessed by 
supernatural powers. Both exerted their 
most powerful charms to disable each other, 
but for each * gibber * one cast from his 
mouth the other cast another. At length he 
who was pursued spat a * gibber,' and took 
refuge in it; the pursuer dashed in it after 
him, and shivered it into fragments. In 
the confusion, the one pursued escaped with 
a twig, of the diameter of a pipe stem, and 
80 baflied his adversary." 

Our dark friends seldom quitted the camp 
'fire at night, for fear of encountering malig- 
nant spirits ; we know of more refined people, 
of more than one sex, who have Bimilar 
timidity at the witching hour of ni^ht. ThL«<|' 
have fliS tqlxxuVl t^'^^^X* ^qx ^55o«vx ^s*5v«sc^ ^st 
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have for fortune-telling astrologers. A friend 
of ours saw an«odd ceremony performed* by 
one of these gentlemen on tlir|e sable ladies 
laden with future cares. They stood before 
him in usual native unuress. He looked at 
each attentively, catching the eye of the 
person. Drawing back to a stump, he 
uttered an incantation. Then advancing to 
the women, he blew on their bodies. This 
was repeated several times. It was doubtless 
intended to procure safety and* deliverance in 
the forthcoming hour of suffering. Mr. Eyre 
mentions that the Murray boylyas or doctor 
used to carry upon state occasions a stick 
ornamented with feathers ; he conjured rain 
by certain crystals, and charmed death away 
with a sacred power. Evil spirits may be 
driven out of the air by divers means. Peter 
the Great ordered all Russian bells to be 
rung, to frighten away the demon that 
enabled the Swedes to beat him at Narva. 
In the wilds of Port Phillip they had a 
simpler contrivance. The doctor seized the 
Mooyum Karr, a piece of oval board with a 
fctring attached to itj and, with a few hearty, 
whirring swings, would effectually purify the 
atmosphere from the presence of such malig- 
luties. 

The doctors of the tribe have other means 
of exorcising the evil spirit, as by spitting, 
blowing, and the waving of reeds or branches. 
I^one but them are able to see this myste- 
rious being. Possibly they are enabled to 
d« this from their ability to render them- 
selves invisible, as easily as the Scotch black 
witches of old ; which power in the old 
women w^ as steadfastly believed in by 
judges, philosophers, divines, and all good 
Christians of Britain not a long time ago, as 
now by the dark wanderer of the Australian 
forests. 

They are hy no means harmless characters. 
By means of the sacred bone they can with 
impunity execute their vengeance. This they 
procure in the following manner: — They sleep 
upon the grave of a person recently deceased, 
when a bone of the dead man rushes through 
the earth into the body of the sleeper, 
inflicting a slight pain like the sting of an 
ant. There it remains until they wish to 
kill some one ; when, by an act of volition, 
the bone starts forth into the viptim with 
such force as to cause his death. These 
Boylyas, Warrawal-ras, or doctors, can, Kke 
the Angekkoks of Greenland, by transform- 
ations, carry themselves into the camp of 
an opposing tribe, and so accomplish their 
Tindictive intentions. Even at a distance, 
by extraordinary incantations, they are able 
to exhibit their mischievous propensities. 

• Thus Mr. Protector Robinson, referring to a 
border race, eaya: ** A plague from a neigh - 

bouring tribe, who had the power they said 



of inflicting it, was apprehended. They were 
greatly excited, and entreated my intcrfer* 
ence. The circumstances were that a chief 
had died from natural causes, but which hii 
people attributed to incantation of another 
tribe. A victim was required, and the pro- * 
scribed, an innocent person, put to death, 
and the pestilence so alarmingly apprehended 
was the consequence." *■ 

Those men are the doctors of the tHbe, 
alleviating pain or removing disease by 
charms, manipulations, and certain lesB 
mysterious but more probable curative agen- 
cies. By the supposed extraction of a bone 
or stone from a diseased part, the cause of 
the malady, they resemble the celebrated 
Myalists or Obeah men among the negroes, 
who are desciibed as extracting nails and 
other substances from the flesh of the suf- 
ferer ; though our black sorcerers are not so 
clever as they in catching troublesome walk- 
ing ghosts, and quieting them in a small 
cofiin. Such men, aided by the old women 
of the tribe, exercise a most tyrannical influ- 
ence upon the rest. They are the upholders 
of those native habits which form the great 
bar to the civilisation of the aborigine ; as 
Captain Grey truly remarks, '* So long as he 
is enthralled by these customs, which on the 
other hand are so ingeniously devised as to 
have a direct tendency to annihilate any 
effort that is made to overthrow them." 

Man-making is attended with several 
mysterious and often torturing ceremonies, 
varying according to the tribe. Different 
nations and religions have analogous cele- 
brations of the youth assuming manhood* 
The American Indian and South Sea Islander 
undertake their s(ftemn duties at the age of 
fourteen or fifteen. The initiation of youth 
among our blackfellows takes place in the 
darkness of night, the seclusion of the forest^ 
and in the absence of the women. Like as 
with the Egyptian and Greek mysteries, the 
noviciate undergoes considerable suffering 
during the process. Previously and after- 
wards, for several days, he must eat of 
nothing prepared by the hand of a female. 
The Indian is similarly restricted. Among 
some Port Phillip tribes the hair is plucked 
out by the roots from certain parts of the 
body, and green leaves placed under the arm- 
pits. Charmed pebbles placed in a bag ar* 
to be worn round the neck, and nevef 
exhibited to a woman ; the dust of these 
stones has great virtue in sickness. Otha 
masonic intelligence is to be withheld from 
the less sacred, or more tale-telling sex. 
Occasionally a lad is smothered with mud or 
dust, or covered with grease, and haa hii 
hair nearly all shaved off. With soma lift li 
said to be sent to the Kipper Ground^ $mi 
loaea o. tQo\i\i ox o^. pvo^* oi \ibft Uistla 
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He speaks in a low tone for weeks afiter- 
-wards! One tribe will place the Iwy upon 
a man's shoulders, and the friend will pierce 
his own chest to let blood fall upoD his youth- 
ful ward. Incantations are constantly being 
employed by the old men. After all this, 
the youth may adorn his hair with two kan- 
garoo teeth and emu feathers. The tatdoing 
or marking is usually done at a later period. 
In South Australia circumcision is peiiormed 
at about fourteen by one supposed to be 
inspired. Only in North Australia besides 
has the same rite been observed, and not in 
Tictoria or New South Wales. The effect of 
the ceremony upon lads is to make them 
more than ever devoted to the customs of the 
tribes. There is no doubt but that the exhi- 
bition of certain cabalistic signs by a passer- 
by has caused many a steady, hopeful ser- 
vant to throw up his charge, change his 
trousers for a dirty blanket, and the hut for 
a wiplie. 

The "Jump-up Whitefellow" doctrine is 
odd enough. Buckley's life was saved 
because he was believed to be the embodied 
spirit of a deceased friend of the tribe. Mr. 
Wedge wrote in 1835: — **They certainly 
entertain the idea that after death they will 
again exist in the form of white men ; " 
though he thinks it an idea borrowed from 
the M'hites. It is not without consolation to 
the savage ; for, when one was being swung 
off* on the Melbourne galleys, he exclaimed, 
" Very good : me jump up whitefellow : 
plenty sixpence*" Mr. Parker states, — ** It 
is remarkable that the designation given to 
the white inhabitants of the colony in most 
of the dialects of which I have heard (Amy- 
deet, Jajo wrong, Amerjig, KoJigan, Amy- 
gai, &c.), appear to be identical with the 
words used to describe the soul when sepa- 
rated from the body." The belief is not 
confined to Port Phillip ; Captain Grey, 
when in Western Australia, was recognised 
and most affectionately greeted and claimed 
as a returned son by an uncommon Ugly old 
lubra. A gentleman of Moonie Ponds told 
us, that while down in Port Fairy district, 
an old woman recognised in his little girl a 
departed daughter of hers. There is an evi- 
dent relation here to the Asiatic doctrine of 
thfr transmigration of souls. The Buddhist 
records inform us respecting a certain sancti- 
fied priest, who made his spirit enter the 
body of a man dead, to personate a character. 
The several incantations of Vishnu have 
relation to it. The most distinguished men 
of learning sad philosopky in England, 
America, France, and Qermany are obtaining 
ijresh light upon the nature of the soul. 
They do not see why the soul that was in 
Socrates may not reappear in some more 
aodem 9avani; in short, there is reason to 



hope, that with a little more study, those 
leadera of the intellect of the Old World wjl 
arrive at the standard of mind as existing m. 
the rude Port Phillip savage, and honestly 
avow their conviction of thetruth of that 
sublime dogma, " Jump up Whitefellow." 

Among the superstitions has been placed 
their belief in the fabulous Bunyip. This 
monster w£^ said to issue from the lakes, and 
carry off children, and even women; the 
natives never attempted to** kill |one. Some 
early stockkecpers asserted the presence of a 
large amphibious animal, covered with hair. 
But since the more compleft settlement of 
the country, the bunyip has disapp'eared, to 
dwell with the banished ghosts and fairies of 
the olden time. Among other notions, is 
that of some spirit stealing down a tree at 
night, when the fire goes out, and so causing 
the death of the party. Yet little depen- 
dence is to be placed upon this assertion, for 
the natives invariably seek in more substan- 
tial beings than ghosts the means of revenging 
such death. Sometimes upon the departure 
of one of the tribe, the others will describe 
a circle on the ground, place an insect within 
the ring, observe the direction in which it 
crawls, and, running on in that direction, 
will kill the first strange blackfellow they 
meet, take away his kiiiey fat, and rub it 
over their bodies, as a charm against evil. 

There is an allusion to this agency in the 
following pleasingly rendered song :— 

Muldaubie, thy ill-omened cry * 

Troubles the sleeper's ey ; 
But if thy shadow meet his eye. 

He knows that death is near. 

Begone, our boys we need, 
To throw the quivering spear ; 

And let^ their young limbs bleed 
For all they hold most dear. 

Then turn thy evil form away 
From where the black man roams, ' 

Nor come at eve or dawn o^day 
To desolate their homes. * 

The native customs respecting articles of 
diet may be included among their supersti« 
tions. Thus, a young man may not eat the 
black duck, emu, young kangaroo from the 
ppuch, eagle, snake, native companion, ban- 
dicoot, and old man opossum. Young girls, 
before the age of puberty, could not take, 
among other things, the young from the 
pouch, the white crane, bandicoot, native 
companion, or old male of wallaby. Mar- 
ried young women must not taste the 
male opossum, hla/2k duck, native com- 
panion,' snake, young from pouch, bandicoot 
or emu egg. Women, during certain 
periodical seasons, must not eat fish nor go 
near water. No fatOLaXft ^'^i^^ ^»^ ^^a^ v&» 
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spawn. The wives, however, were not com- 
pelled, as the Green landers, to. eat no food 
iif childbed excepting what is taken and pre- 
pared by the husband. Married men under 
forty years could not eat of the young from 
the pouch, the red kangaroo, crane, or native 
companion. But the old n^n and women may 
eat what they please. 

This taboo of certain things* is one of the 
few points in common with the Polynesians. 
There is also, in some places, a sort of taboo 
of things selected by a tribe or family as a 
kind of badge, called a Kobong. Governor 
Grey declared ihat the Kobong had elements 
in common with the taboo of other people. 
Men cannot marry women of the same 
Kobong. Mr. Latham, the ethnologist, asks 
this question: **Is the plant or animal 
adopted by a particular family selected be- 
cause it was previously viewed with a 
mysterious awe, or is it invested with the 
attributes of sacro-sanctity because it has 
been chosen by the family ?" We doubt if 
the Australians can give any other than 
their usual answer to such interrogations : 
"Me not know; blackfellow always do the 
like o' that." 

Perhaps their dances may be regarded as 
superstitions as well as amusements. Their 
recurrence at full moon has induced some to 
connect them with ancient religious rites of 
"worship to that orb. That there is a t^roba- 
bility of a spiritual meaning, although not 
appreciated by the natives. at present, will 
• appear from a description of some of their 
dances. We •may refer to one seen by Mr. 
Hull, and described under the head of 
** Songs and Dances." At Lake Macquarie 
was a dance, called the Porrobung, frorajpo?*, 
to drop down ; in which, at certain set in- 
tervals, the performers suddenly dropped 
down in the mystic ring. 

Our good missionary, the Rev. Mr. Ridley, 
has the following account of a remarkable 
corrqJ)ory :— "At Burudtha, on the Barwon, 
I met a company of forty blacks, engaged 
in a ceremony in which amusement was 
combined with some mystical purpose. A 
chorus of twenty, old and young, were 
singing and beating time with boomerangs. 
Though the words and notes of their songs 
are few, — six or eight words, with three 
or four variations of the same number 
of notes, being repeated for hours, — they 
observe yery correct time and harmony. 
There were a dozen more looking on. Sud- 
denly from under a sheet of bark darted a 
man, with his body whitened by pipe-clay, 
his head and face coloured with lines of red 
and yellow, and a tuft of feathers fixed by 
means of a stick two feet above the crown of 
his head. He stood twenty minutes per- 
fectijr still, gazing upwards. An aboriginal 



who stood by told me he was looking for t 
ghosts of dead men. At last he began 
move very slowly, and soon rushed to and : 
at full speed, fiourishing a branch as if 
drive away some foes invisible to ns. Wl 
I thought his pantomime must be aim 
over, ten more, similarly adorned, appeal 
from behind the trees, and the whole pa: 
joined in a brisk conflict with their my« 
rious assailants, ' The music became lend 
as now and then the actors came stampi 
up to the choir; and at last, after soi 
rapid evolutions in which they put forth 
their strength, they rested from the exciti 
toil which they had, kept up all night a 
for some hours after sunrise. They seen 
satisfied that the ghosts had been drii 
away for twelve months," 

^Ir. Protector Parker's description 
another is too remarkable to be omitted 
** I once, and but once, saw a singular ce 
monious dance, on a Loddon station, v|^j 
was called 'Yepene amy gai,* or dance 
separate spirits. It was avowedly a no 
affair to nearly all the actors, and was tan^ 
by an old man to the westward, since d« 
In this ceremony, after a very singular a 
not unpleasing dance with branches in eitl 
I hand, all, with the exception of two < 
I men, who were leaders, came together to ( 
spot, and gradually bent towards the groui 
becoming slower and slower in their motic 
till they were entirely prostrate. They : 
, mained perfectly motionless some time, a 
I a mournful chant was sung over them, a 
they were said to be * dead.' The two < 
men then went round them several times, a 
seemed to be driving something away w 
their boughs, singing at the same time wi 
increased energy till they became very lo 
and rapid. Then at a given signal they 
sprang to their feet, and recommenced th 
dance. They were then said to be * alive. 
Their superstitions of an astronomical cl 
racter may be thus roughly rendered: — 

The aborigines have said 
(Or made the story out of head) 
I That those bright orbs which gem the s 
i Have not been always up so high ; 
I But lowly, on this dull, tame earth, 
' All heavenly bodies had their birth. 
I At first, 'tis said, the moon arose. 

Though why she left no native knows. 
Perhaps some lunatic down here, 
In making love, put her in fear 
She'd lose some spangles of her glory ; 
So sprang she to an upper story. 

The stars remained a while below. 
But were constrained at length to go ; 
For, shamed to see the queen of nigh^ 
So cold and pale, so lone in sight. 
They rose, a shining throng, to greet 
Their miatreas in. her high retreat. 
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A milk-white stream, in which of old 
They often bathed, as we are told, 
They carried up with them that day. 
Though now *tis called the " milky way f 
And there within its bed are found 
Some thousands all the heavens round. 

Another strange event occurred ; — 
( WTiich only rests on native word) 
How cockatoos, a noisy tribe, 
Were sky-ward thrown, in f eather'd pride, 
Ordained to change from snowy crowd 
To fleecy Magellanic cloud. 

Amidst the homes of starry race 
"Was left a dreary, darkened space, 
AVhich there a black lagoon became ; 
In which the Yuras of ill fame— 
Those slimy monsters of the sky — 
Were dbomed io all eternity. 

A constellation fair one sees. 

Which learned name the Pleiades ; 

Aboriginal tradition 

Tells of maidens' fond ambition 

To be in heaven ^vith others found, 

Still digging roots from out the ground. 

And yet they toil no selfish life ; 

Each does her duty as a wife 

To feed her hunting husband there, — 

Orion — as we else declare ; 

But who on Venus has his eye, 

That Boyl-ya dame now raised on high. 

The moon is seen to wax and wane — 
To go, and then appear again : 
The natives say this loss of body 
Is owing to the sun's rude waddy, 
Wliich when descending makes her wince ; 
This twice a month has happened since. 

However disposed to be amused at the 
silly fancies of our rude natives, if we look 
at the popular belief of Christianised Eng- 
lishmen in the Norman era, the laugh may 
be on. the other side. Grave men wrote 
Latin treatises, in which appeared such 
refined ideas as, — that the world was flat, 
and 12,000 miles long by tiOOO broad ; that 
the sun was red in the morning, because of 
the reflection of the fires of hell ; that there 
were women near Babylon with long beards ; 
that somewhere in Africa men carried eyes in 
their breasts ; that pepper was black from 
the fires of forests to drive away the ser- 
pents; and that in India gigantic ants dug 
gold, and sold it to merchants for young 
camels to eat. Even in the days of Shakes- 
peare we have a learned man writing to dis- 
prove the Englishman's notion, that bears 
licked their cubs into shape ; that elephants 
slept leaning against trees ; that diamonds 
were softened by the blootl of goats ; that 
griffins existed ; that moles had no eyes ; 
that cinnamon, ginger, cloves and nutmeg 
grew on the same tree ; and that the Basil 
insect propagaie<l scorpions in the brains of 
man. The Royal Society of London wrote to 
a doctor in Java, to know if it were true 



that there was a tree near Sumatra that sank 
into the earth at a touch , that had a worm at its • 
root, and that whendry, changed into stone. 

MISSIONS. 

Missions for the reclamation and conver- 
sion of the Port Phillip natives have been 
established at different periods of our colonial 
history. As by Lord Stanley's Act it was 
ruled that fifteen per cent, of the Land Fund 
should be appropriated to the original in- 
habitants, there was no lack of Government 
aid to the benevolent projects. Sanguine 
expectations were excited. The South Sea 
Islanders had removed their gods, the rude 
New Zealanders had subniitted to the gentle 
Christian yoke, and the bloody Fijians had 
ceased their cannibalism, and bowed their 
hearts to Jehovah. Why then, it was said, 
should not the Australians be gathered into 
the same fold ? 

But the history of our missions has been 
one of failure. It was soon found that it 
was somewhat different to go among a people 
already corrupted by * contact with bad 
Europeans, who had no settled home, and 
who had no religious conceptions, to that of 
labour among men in their own independent 
dominions, "v^o had stationary villages, and 
who held some religious faith. A frienl of 
the missions here thus very strongly expressed 
his views about the aborigines: — "They 
live entirely upon the chase, and are thus 
obliged everlastingly to roam. They have 
the misfortune, too, to come into con- 
tact, not with the Christianity, but with the 
crime and the convicts of Europe. The mis- 
sionary, therefore, is to them a walking lie'; 
the book he unfolds, an enigma; and his 
people, a swarm pf unprincipled banditti, 
the invaders of their country, and the plun- 
derers of their patrimonial inheritance." 
The historian of the United States Imploring 
Expedition says: — "The lack of religious 
feeling in these natives has already been 
mentioned. The missionaries have found it 
impossible, after many years* labour, to make , 
the slightest impression upon them." 

It is idle to talk about their want of in- 
tellect to comprehend, of moral fjower to 
sympathise with, of fixedness of purpose to 
follow out, the truths of our holy religion. 
Mr. Sohier, the phrenologist of Melbourne, 
asserts the ample development of their organ 
of veneration and of their reflective faculties, 
as an argument in their favour. There is 
no doubt that the powerful antagonism of 
national habits and customs, witk the total 
want of spiritual conception, arising from 
ages of dark isolation from the rest of 
humanity^ ha.^^ \\A\%V*ftAL >^^sa). \Ri\>^iecc 
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teacher. We are not willing to adopt the 
. view of the learned "Mr, Rusden, a warm 
* friend to the blacks, that "They have failed 
to civilise and convert the aborigines, not 
because the aborigines were irreclaimable, 
but because the missions were established on 
erroneous principles." 

The want of faith in progress retards 
effort. The Dutch Cape Boers, speaking of the 
hopelessness of missions, exchiimed to Dr. 
Livingstone, "You might as well teach the 
baboons on the rocks as these Africans ;" 
and yet among no people has the Evangelist 
Lad more success. As to the zeal, prudence, 
ability, and piety of the missionaries, we can 
speak from personal knowledge of several of 
th.era, that they who have struggled in the 
diirkness of Australia were fully equal in 
head and heart to their brethren in more 
prosperous fields. Though different reasons 
may be urged for failure, yet the fact is 
Bufticiently demonstrated. It is remarkable 
that little or no success in missions has fol- 
lowed effoi-ts among races most like them- 
selves, as the Fuegians, &c. 

The difiicultics with the adults led the 
friends of religion to seek after the youth. 
Several years ago, Mr. Protector llobinson, 
of Melbourne, proposed to Mr. Trotector 
MoorliouHO, . of Adelaide, that they should 
vxciiange a certain num1)0r of ladH, it being 
tliouglit the introduction into a strange 
country with Htrango blacks might release 
tlioni from the force of native habits. Cer- 
tain it is Miat wo know a Port I'liillip boy in 
tlio niiHHion hcIiooI in Adelaide who was far 
moio attontivo than tho rest. Mr. Lung- 
homo, of Melbourne, in 18'38, recommended 
forcible restraint of tho young for three or 
four yenrw, and that ihoy be lirought from a 
diHtcUico to theYnrra Kotilement. Tii answer 
to ihifl report, the ( Governor at Sydney, Sir 
llif.hard iJourke, thus expressed his ojunion: 
"Tho (iflhrornor approves of your endeavour- 
ing to induce tho adult aborigines tr) leave 
their children with you for education, 
but cannot consent to any restraint 
1>eing place<l on their inclinations if they 
desire at any time to withdraw from your 
care." 

J»ut t)i§ dilHoultins to bo encountered in 
the establishment of such schools have boon 
HO luridly expressed by jjishop Hhort of Ade- 
laide, that we cannot do better than cit« liiii 
lordship's words :— "If tho schools," he 
writes, "were established in the bush, then 
there was the counteracting intlurncc of the 
elder natives, tho filth of tho * wirlic,' the 
contaminalion of native customs and rites, 
and tho seductions of tho ininieniorial cor- 
robory. No sooner was tho grown iij) girl or 
Iwv hi Bonio nwiMuro trainerl, instructed, 
a^d jm/jj'cssed with tho tvaili ot roligiou, 



than the former was claimed as the affianced 
wife of some elder kinsman ; and the latter 
was summoned to go through the initiatoiy 
rites, by which he was admitted to the raid; 
of 'young man,' and permitted to take a* 
wife, if he could get one." 

The disinclination of parents to allow their 
children to leave them is thus pathetically 
set forth by one of the missionaries : — •*'li 
whatsoever direction I go, even at the duh 
tanco of forty to sixty miles, the parenti 
conceal the children, as soon as they hear 
that a missionary approaches their camp ; | 
and when I come upon them by surprise, I 
have the grievance to observe these little ones 
running into the bushes, or into the bed a£ 
the river with the utmost rapidity." 

The missions have encountered something 
very like opposition from some of the colo- 
nists. A higher standard of morals was qet 
up than was quite agreeable to ancient bush 
manners. The missionaries were regarded 
as the friends of the blacks against the 
whites. Their interference in cases of 
cruelty and their bold denunciation ^f licen- 
tiousness created some active enmity. A 
ru»le squatter of the border wrote thus :— . 
" The settlers would be willmg to employ 
them as mechanics or labourers were they 
taught trades instead of psalm-singing." 
And some pretended fears were expressed 
that the native race would become so ener- 
vated at the missions as to cease huntings 
and become a nation of paupers dependent 
upon Government support. 

To the honour of the missionaries be it 
said, that they always espoused the cause o£ 
the unhappy outcasts of the wilds, and daily 
did they mourn over the injustice and evfl 
example of their own civilised countrymen - 

Tho Rev. Mr. Ridley, who laboured mart 
enthusiastically among the aborigines, fol- 
lowing them up in their camps, and living in 
their midst, thus chronicles one difficulty 
of missions : — " One poor fellow on the 
Mooni addressed me, in a long pathetic 
harangue, on the wrongs which his people 
have suffered at the hands of the white men; 
and urged upon me, as I had been telliitg 
the blackfellows not to do evil, to go round 
and tell the white men not to wi-ong the 
blacks, especially not to take away th^ 
gins." On anothei* occasion, after anaddrsH 
to a tribe, one poor creature came up, with 
a sorrowful tale aljout a white man in the 
neighbourhood, who had seduced his wife 
away from him ; and enti*eated the preaeher 
to writ.i him a letter, thi*eatening to 8eil4 • 
constable after him if he did not at oaoe ' 
return the wonnm. He then added, in Ui 
native tongue, " Yon tell himthat the Qccal 
Master in heaven is very angty inth his ' 
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wovld have less feaf of the Great Master than 
the savage heathen wQuld have. 

The variety of dialects, and the very dis- 
•appearance of languages with declining tribes, 
compelled the friends of the aborigines to 
depend upon £oglish as, after all, the best 
means of commnnication. This was to be 
regretted, for a man is more moved by being 
addressed about his soul in his own tongue. 
As one of the teachers wrote : — ** They urged 
me not to speak to them in their own lan- 
guage, for it frightened them so." The want 
of suitable terms in the native tongue, led 
the translators, rather absurdly enough, to 
introduce Greek and Hebrew words as well 
as English ones, to supply the deficiency. The 
limited area over which a language was 
spoken considerably diminished the mission- 
ary's power of usefulness. 

In a discussion upon this subject in the 
Victoria Church of England Assembly of 
1856, it was decla/ed, " That the diminu- 
tion of numbers in each tribe exposed to 
contact with Europeans, and the decadence 
of dialects one by one, depriving missionaries 
of opportunities of obtaining converts, and 
destroying the value of their acquisition of 
the native language, combine to show how 
helpless is the endeavour to convert the 
numerous remnants of tribes by an establish- 
ment at any one place, unless numbers of 
different tribes can* be congregated at it and 
trained to the use of one common language." 
It was recommended, therefore, that the use 
of aboriginal languages be discouraged at 
such an establishment. 

A mission station by the Yarra Yarra, on 
the site of the Botanical Gardens, was formed 
under Mr. George Langhome soon after the 
arrival of Captain Lonsdale, in 1836. The 
Yarra establishment under Mr. Langhome 
was of shqrt continuance. That gentleman 
officiated as a sort of protector as well as 
missionary, receiving a salary of £150. He 
was assisted by Mr. John Thomas Smith, 
afterwards the Mayor of Melbourne, who then 
acted as schoolmaster to the blacks upon a 
stipend of £40 a-year. We have the follow- 
ing interesting account of the institution, 
from the pen of Mr. Backhouse, the Quaker 
miss\pnary, in company with his friend Mr.' 
George Washington Walker, in November, 
1837 : — **Last night, we returned with our 
friends to the missipnary station, to lodge. 
The reserve for the missionary institution is 
of 800 acres. This, though but a small 
extent of land for a pastoral country, was 
oonsidered sufficient to devote to the object, 
*♦ BO short a distance from the town. The 
logs are temp{)rary ones, of mud and 
tr, with thatched roofs ; they are not 
KoieAtly extensive to accommodate the 
Cunilyand twelve native boyB^lio 



are already under tuition. The design is, to 
educate them in En^ish, and to teach them 
nsefid occupations, and then to let them mix * 
themselves with the European population; 
with whom it is hoped, by these means, to 
p\it them upon a level." 

The Wesleyan mission at Buntingdale, on 
the Barwon, some forty miles west of Gee- , 
long, was initiated in 1836. The missionaries 
were Messrs. Hurst and Tuckfield. The sums 
granted by the Government towards its sup- 
port were as follows:— 1836, £221 ; 1837, 
£664 ; 1838, £1460 ; 1839, £631 ; 1840, 
£795 ; 1841, £450 ; 1842, £315 ; &c. For a 
time some hopeful signs appeared . In one re- 
port the missionaries state, "About half the 
tribe are comfortably settled«in slab huts, 
which they have erected for themselves." 
Again, * * Nearly all the tribe are beginning 
to make their own clothes. Birring the last 
four months they have made twenty-seven 
pairs of trousers, twelve shirts, twelve coats, 
twenty- two dresses, and sonie braces." Sev- 
eral acrefc of land were brought into cultiva- 
tion. As to intellectual progress, we learn 
that in 1843 **a class of boys who are 
learning to read in English can answer with 
readiness more than half the questions in the 
* Conference Categhism.' They have commenced 
with geography." In a higher degree their 
labours seemed blessed, when they were able 
to write, "six or seven might faithfully be 
reported as being converted." Andyetypry 
soon after this the signs of rapid decline ap- 
peared, disputes with other tribes arose, 
blood was shed, the mission premises were 
deserted, the teachers retired, and the sup- 
posed converts were naked vagabonds of the 
bush again. 

' A worthy effort was made by the Baptist 
body in Melbourne, in 1845, to gather some 
native children together. The Rev. Thomas 
Ham and Messrs. Lush and Kerr were its 
active promoters. An establishment was 
made on a tongue of land at the junction of 
the Merri Creek and Yarra. Mr. Peacock 
was the first teacher ; he was succeeded by 
Mr. Edgar. In 1846 there were fourteen 
boys and seven girls. The mission lasted 
but a few yeara j it was found impracticable 
to retain the children, because of the parents 
wishing them to follow them, and because the 
men sought the fellowship of the coloured 
young ladies at the mission house. Assaults 
had been made upon the nunnery, and the 
not vestal virgins in a most Sabine manner 
had been withdrawn, with the smiling con- 
sent of the abducted. Yet fruits were not 
wanting ; some acquired a good knowledge 
of arithmetic, &c, and most could read in 
our New Testament. The singing was ad- 
miied. Mr » Kftxt ws^g^ve^ ^^ "wi^ ^». ^sssftR.- 
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wliidi illiistratoil the maternal focliiig. 
Having brought the chiKlrcn to town for ex- 
• amination at the Baptist Chapel, they were 
provided with UhIs in Melbourne that night, 
because it was too lat« to go home. JJrtt 
their absence was soon known at the native 
camp, and some mischievous person spread 
the report of the children l)eing kidnapped 
and conveyed on shipboaiil c/j 7'outv for ichitc- 
fcf/oic's con it fr I/. Early in tlie morning the 
town was .filled with lamentations ; ebon 
Kachcls weeping for their children. To 
satisfy them, they were brought before the 
youths, v.hen mothere ran with streaming 
eyes toward their offspring, fondleil over them, 
and c-xliibitc'd the wildest demonstration of 
joy. 

In April, lS-i4, the Church of England 
.^ocitty for the Pi-opagation of the Gospel 
sent, through Lord Stanley, at the suggestion 
of tijo ^lelbourne Dninch, the following pro- 
]»osition to our Syilney authorities — Tort 
Phillip then Ixring a Province of New South 
Vralt.H. Lamenting over tlie moral Mestitu- 
tion of Kuropcans and aborigines, they under- 
Vj-jV. t'l provi'lij for the religious instruction 
of 1/'a!i i^'uti'.-s, on contlition of r<-..civing a 
moivly oi" :-.ii|iport from llio (jiA-tiniment, and 
tiji: u-i- of tij«; r.fi-f/.iiU'i vilia;^^- ri-si-rvi-s. This 
o!f<.-i- '...-m not a'-'n-ptird liy our ri>|i,rii;d ruh-i-s, 
V. I.o oiii .-lioinrd lln- propiiHy of //iviii;; Hindi 
;.dv:.ijl.i; <:!s lo oni- dt-noriiiiiHlioiiof <!liii:ili!iin, 
« ej,"i.i;', lln 'ojilrolol vill.-ij^i- i«-;^rvi'f', in 
v.i.i'ii I'lVrijftliiji.": iiiijdil. ;:oiiH day In- ihtali- 
i;;:!i.'l. 

J I. il.«. >.;.! |;M, iI.c |(. v. I- ('. T.u-iyr 
vnii' :■! lit o<ii. )>/ fli.il iif.M' ^-1 of iiiif^Miiii;iry 
.■'/'/•■■-■ s, '.in M'.f .•-.1.1(1 Mi'ii'li U<,v«iii'ir 

iti.'. \i.' ;■',/. oJ I. .'il'.fip /"itiii ' l'-p(f /iiM<M, hue 

\ft.-i >', f'o't'f ....; i, .„•■«. I', III- |,p'.)i.'i or 

ii.' '/'.ij-.i, i.fiilf.i /, I ;»'. f'.t III'. n,'>--"t'm 
!>..:■ .•..■•!• 'I I, i. f .»;,!.,», I c. . |,f,ii. :i,)'. ffitn 

ut.j . ■■:• io'.,.» / „ .,k. .,.:,,;.,.,( ,,.. .,f 

I ».l J.l I ' f^..■•^•,.^•.tt,',\^.^.^ '•<*«. |, I ','.|f||lftl.'l^ Ill.Of 

hii-i. l.'i", 'n. >!.•. ,^^.t^,^^,f 'I'.i'H l.,7.ii>|a 

Lh<. M-MK.y tfi',:, 'M.'. li.-i ,\:fi,■.„\^^ -.,.. 

lilt «. .■' I'-O.MJ* ;> «. |,.».JM.I!,.,. .,,...;„i,l III'. 
fijj&^-i'.o, «hi'l. |.»'.T..f.»-.-l It.-. f,..li-f.i. ..'..J 
M|/J/l',<«' fiMif.' 'h'- |i' ■ 'f if- H'-'fU\ »?Hf» 

fe'|i|{iMw..- iM-'.o»«.i| tlifc li'.o<< t>,li.rf( -j"i» "It iirr 
ihitush.u 'Hm. '.Mil...,.! .,r •!.•. i.'.ll i.....f 
VMiU liMtl |Jfi' -..( I|,.. I,»'.lhf.i. Ml ♦».'.»■■ "»'S','f 

Uoiililr jsipi.i;. ,.ii'i ',„\f I.,. ..i,i..i,....i 

ffOlll .Mt lli'/iif ri(. . iM#'l. njllf '.OfM..|»'. •■» I *lf'l 
h, Vlhf thr. poVLft/ i:t»}'-l".»i fiifi-i'!'iH"lJ'-" -»•»•• 
«rA|#</«r<J it, |/» «...!, Iii.r'li<|ni|ii ;».». Mf ; '■•III 
ii(-|<l tm 1^1 Hiic yi'ttU f* "IliI'*.* d-iy -ifrl -..#| 
'J'h'rii f/it»i'l filid j./io» ••'■♦•«», M» h'iff.l.'. h-M 
th« <;o|//ii/ ; |Kfet.<tii;iMi i»»'-f '■•m'»-'I ; ■ifr'I tn 
iioyunc'-k i«iiiiU(i)l£.«l f /fit. of 'hr. H'-hfff rri' fi Ifi 
Vhtofi/i hfi4 ////c #// ^7« vdiD'iffu )fr f h"» l'ii-..f f*f . 



I gran t of G 4 acres, which 1ft selected within tin 
I very limits of the mission premises. Be- 

monstrances were urged by j^Eeibourne cletgy- | 
I men and others, but no effect was produced on 
i the Government. The neighbouring settlen 
■ pulled ilown the very fences which the good 
j men had erected witli their own hands; and, 
I thoroughly disheartened and desjmiring, the 
j German missionaries took their dexuirtaxe 

from our shores. 

I At the close of 1S58, a renewed effort nnder 

I lx!tter auspices was made by the AIorayiaiUL 

' Brothers t^piesekc and Hagenauer established 

j themselves in the Wimmera district; and 

j most conlially do we hox^e that the honour of 

the colony will not again be compromised in 

j any further injustice to so good an nndei^ 

; taking. ^Iv. Sjucseke is saddened nndor 

j the trials before him. Speaking of the 

, natives, he says — "Their moral condition ii 

so depraved and low, it is rather ditlicalt to 

get at them." But, with the faith of % 

Christian, he exclaims — **I am still in hopc^ 

for I rest on the command of God." 

"While staying a while at Neuwiedy s 
MoKivian settlement on the Rhine, we were 
told by a Brother that the Austi-alian misdoa 
gtivc them real satisfaction. 

Wo forbear introducing any account of tlie 
missionary efforts of ^lessrs. Robinson, Dzcdgc^ 
Siiivwriglit, Parker and Thomas, as that -wiil 
more ]»r(»perly apjiear under the heading of 
th(? ••ProU^ctorate." 

The Church of England Colonial ^Usson, 
riTctitly cstal)li.shed, has, with jodicicas 
piMidrnce, solortod Velta as the site of settle- 
I nil lit, it iNMUg at the junction of the Da^ii^ 
I nnii Miirniy river.**, where a large popnlatuK 
j v\\-.\\ mill by wliioh the aborigines in cbeir 
Imiv«'1«i nn«(ificn])assing. Under the zealocs 
iiHi'iitiDii of i\u\ lumorary secretary, BL Bm 
Mndd, K ii|., it is thought now hopefully p«H 
(iiraesiiiij. Tlu* 1 WO mis-sjonaries are i n^Cgw 
i'lKiililo in hiliour, though little fruit is tei 
•ii.ot.i vmIiI*'. I'll ivisiims are distributed, ^iTsfc 
ihi. vio'.v nf •'uMiiriing the natives. Indusszsil 
puiciiiicj, ihr fjidm«il, and religious teaoho^ 
•lit. Hi(> iiic-diifl pinployod for their socnC 
• i.{ii.Mi'ini!iiii. Ainiilst nil the discoa^^L^^ 
i.i'.jiiw, il iq iho ftimjtlr (christian duty stiLEi» 
I'M r'<»-i<iti| Alfhiu|[j|i t ho writer has {.sft^ 
I J,. I;- t,.|.„,.,,((„i ii,n i»l(iiius of this intereacnif 
frtJi'-l'in, III' h«io mil fiiiliHJ to declare clfcn* 

III" fi'i|i" nf nM.M.i.qa 14 ainoU ind<*oil, wblje nRlff - 
•Mtrl'luft iM-i..tM'i "if Minnponn society Offtoor 
•■•• I'lf rnS'i'iMi' M li-mii'i to niis^iionaiy lai^tElfc 

h' t" Mfifl i.|"i •■. |ii>»i'. 

A- Hfi. >'hti"ii'Mi itnilrrmny be intenssei. 
In I'M'r Inn • li'«» hM«i lipt-n dnni' in the l 
I r.i.fiim i».I'iiii'«i fiq well as in Victoria,! 
(il" h^'iihrri Mhof)(iini.fl, a 1)rief sketch oi d 
hl-'f'-fy .-ill hf ti'nr given. 
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South Wales before any thought was directed 
to the poor creatures' soule. " Qoveirnor 
Ma«quarie, about 1818, formed a station 
called Black Town, near Eichmond, which 
had no lengthened existence. The Wesleyan 
native institution arose in 1821, but soon 
declined. In 1824, a deputation from the 
London Missionary Society arrived at Sydney, 
on its way to and from the Interesting South 
Sea Missions. The heart of the colonists 
was stirred up to do something for their 
heathen, and the Lake Macquarie Mission 
was the result.' The Rev. Mr. Threlkeld, a 
man of learning and piety, wrought with 
untiring energy; and at first, with very 
siitisfactory results. But when* the Govem- 
ineut required a report of the station in 1842, 
the lamentable fact became known that but 
two of the interesting tribe were alive ! and 
so, by the order of Governor Gibbs, the pre- 
mises were abandoned. 

The friends of the Church of England, at 
the earnest remonstrances of the ever active 
Archdeacon Broughton, afterwards bishop 
of Sydney, formed the Wellington Valley 
^lission, in 1830. This, like the rest, has 
X? roved a failure. Mr. Gunther, the teacher, 
w as obliged to say in one of his reports : — 
** Among all the young men who, for years 
past, have been more or less attracted to the 
mission, there is only one who affords some 
satisfaction and encouragement. He has 
gi-adually shaken off the yoke and dominion 
of the elderly men, and has banished many 
supei-stitious notions from his mind." The 
good man could not tell us that he had re* 
ceived any better natives in their places. 

An interesting German Mission was estab- 
lished at the Brook Kedron, Moreton Bay, 
in 1838. Personally acquainted with one of 
the brethren, the Rev. Mr. Niquet, now 
Lutheran clergyman of Ballaarat, we learnt 
from his lips a sad recital of suffering. 
Without resources, away from English resi- 
dents, they endured great privation for several 
years. Their lives were sometimes ijn immi- 
nent peril from the inroads of wild black- 
fellows. Living upon the produce of their 
g^den plots, clad partly in skins of the 
kangaroo and the opossum, they persevered 
for nine years, till most reluctantly they 
discovered that their labours were wholly 
lost, and then they retired from their dried- 
up Brook Kedron. 

A Roman Catholic mission was formed 
under most favourable auspices. Means were 
plentifully supplied by private subscriptions 
and Government grants. The establishment 
was made on Stradbroke Island, Moreton 
Bi^, with natives who seldom saw a white 
'""^ among them. Four Italian monks of 
' learning and zeal undertook the 
^^k» the rest^ this failed also. 



Though the island, twenty miles long, was 
but a bed of sand with forests, ' Europeans 
came even there to settle, and, as usual, 
blasted the prospects of the missionaries 

In South Australia laudable exertions nave 
been employed for the conversion of the 
aborigines. Two years after the formation 
of the colony, the Rev. Mr. Klose, a Mora- 
vian from Dresden, established a mission in 
Adelaide. A flourishing Government Native 
Institution in Adelaide was for several years 
ably and devotedly managed by Mr, Pro* 
tector Moorhouse, assisted by the resident 
teacher, Mr. Ross, formerly of the British 
and Foreign School Society. A Sabbath- 
school in connection with thejrouth for years 
continued under the zealous and kind super- 
intendence of Mr. Moorhouse, and Mr. W. 
Peacock, a true friend of the dark race. We 
were often favoured in being present at 
these religious exercises, and aiding ^n the 
interesting movement. A large native school 
also existed at Walkerville. The Rev. W. 
Schiirmann struggled for a long time to or- 
ganise a mission at Port Lincoln. The New 
Methodist connexion also attempted to 
establish a mission in Adelaide in 1844. The 
Rev. Mr. Meyer, who as well as his fellow- 
countryman, Mr. Schiirmann, published a . 
valuable grammar of the native language, 
opened a school for youth at Encounter Bay 
in 1845. But all these institutions tailed in 
doing any lasting good for the heathen Aus- 
tralians. 

The only existing successful mission (al- 
though all are for a time successful) is that 
of Poonindie, near Port Lincoln, South Aus- 
tralia. Archdeacon Hale suggested that the 
only hope they had was to get the young 
people away from their friends and tribe, 
and induce them to form a settlement them- 
selves. Being a man of thorough Christian 
piety, untiring energy, tact, and prudence, 
he succeeded. We were in Adelaide in 1851 
when the attempt was made to withdraw 
the young people from the Adelaide schooL 
Several of the lads were married to girls, 
placed on shipboard, and hurried off two 
hundred miles, to Port Lincoln. When the 
tribes discovered this fearful invasion of their 
native privileges, this infringement of native 
customs, a violent excitement was produced. 
Fierce invectives were uttered against the 
plotters of this mischief. Women gathered 
about the doors of the Institution, abusing 
all connected with it. All the girls there 
remaining were immediately withdrawn by 
their friends into the bush, and a Kaffir 
difficulty on a small scale arose. But unde- 
terred by threats, and unmoved by the most 
pathetic remonstrances, the Archdeacon con- ^ 
tinned his work. Tsva Q.^^^TtssBssfi&» ^k^*^ 
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It vftp at first i»lncc(l on Tjoston Island, 
in the liarbour of Port Lincoln, liut the 
M'ant of water necessitated its removal to the 
mainland. Of sixty native coh)ni8ts of Poon- 
ind* twenty- four were married. Land was 
cultivated, flocks were tended, houses were 
erected, and comfort reigned. In the lan- 
guage of Mr. Ilawkes, a visitor, we read of 
*'a village of civilised alwrigincs living hap- 
pily together, employing their time in culti- 
vating a magnificent estate ; and while 
providing by their own labotir for their 
temporal wants, net neglecting their all-im- 
portant spiritual necessities, but daily seexing 
to acquire a further knowledge of their 
Creator and Reileemer, and striving to wor- 
ship llim in spirit and truth." We like 
not to dim the lustre of this hrilliant vision ; 
Lut truth compels us to say that, M-ith the 
well-known fact before us that only some 
three or four children have l)een bom to 
tliewi 'dozen couples during a number of 
years, we have no confidence in the ultimate 
success of this most interesting of all the 
native missions. 

, fcromc interest is now excited on behalf of 
a mission to the Cooper's Creek natives, who 
l>eliaved so kindly to Captain Sturt and to 
poor King. There is more hope of success 
'there than with our blacks of Victoria. 
Analogies are sa wanting, associations are so 
nnfortuftate, native customs are so passively 
ant'igonistic, and the very genius of religion 
is KO foreign to their natures, that but small 
results of teaching can be expected within 
two generations. In the meantime the race 
is Hilently passing away childless ! 

Though the natives may be so far inacccs- 
Biblo to dogmatic teaching upon the mysteries 
of our faith, they can undei-stand the com- 
forting belief in a future of happiness. Thus, 
a female friend of ours was once talking with 
a lubra pensioner. She inquired after the 
health of William, the sick husband of the 
dark mendicant. *'IIim x>lenty bad — him 
tumble down soon " (die) was the sorrowful 
reply. A question was asked as to the 
future lot of departed aborigines. " Him 
go plenty long way — come up whitefellow," 
answered the lubra. luiU of kindness toward 
the wandering, neglected ones, the good lady 
unfolded to the benighted creature the way 
of nalvation. Rapt in attention, f^he listened 
to all, until she had heard that if she were 
good and her husband good she wouM meet 
him in happy heaven. Throwing up her 
arms, and with her eyes streaming with tears, 
she exclaimed, **Me see William again, oh I 
that plenty good — very gootl — me see Williani 
— me see William again." The Christianity 
of the aflFections has charms for even opossum- 
61ad Australians. 



DISEASES. 

Upon the first visit of the "wliitesy tb 
natives of Port Phillip were found to be i 
healthy, happy race— excepting upon tin 
Murray, where Sturt observed the dreaded, 
plague for vice. Proximity to tribes acqnauted 
with the older settlement of New South "Wita 
may readily account for the appearance d 
the Europeans' blight upon that river. Alu! 
who is competent to describe the miiexMi 
following the inti-odnction of that disetae! 
Trite after tribe disappear ; men are «■• 
feebled and degraded, seeking in driak 1 1 
relief to their sufferings and self-upbraidngi; 
women are debased, wretched, barren ; aa^ 
as to the few children, Mr. Protector Thomai 
writes: — **I have known helpless in&nti 
brought into the world literally rotten with 
this disease." 

Never shall we forget our sorrowful impm- 
sions at the spectacle of a Murray ahorigiDe 
dying from this loathsome complaint. Hm 
poor creature was lying on the ground 
beneath a rough wirlie of reeds. Sevenl 
women were crying piteously around hin. 
One old man sat sulkily apart, as though 
brooding over the sorrows of his fallen raeei 
The unhappy suirerer sought to excite onr 
compassion by pointing to his sores. Then, 
closing his eyes with pain, he feebly nttered, 
*'Me soon tumble down — me soon tuml^ 
down." 

Mr. Protector Robinson, when visiting the 
new country to the north-west of the Glenelg 
river, in 184;"), referring to this terriUe 
evil, says : — ** Prior to the occupying of this 
country by the whites, they were quite fies 
from syphilitic disease ; a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, and a further proof of its Euro- 
pean origin." The existence of this disease 
in the mission schools has tended to counter- 
act all the moral agency of the teacher. It 
is a very remarkable fact, recorded by Dr. 
Livingstone, that this disease **dies out in 
the intqfior of Africa without the aid of 
medicine :" and that "the wulence of the 
secondary symptoms jjecmed to be in exact 
propoiliun to the greater or less amount M 
Eurojietm blood in the patient." "Would that 
it had l)cen so in America, Polynesia^ and 
Australia I 

The introduction of drink among them has 
been the active agency of their physical as 
well as moral decline. What avails the Legis- 
lature passing enactments that the person 
who gave the liquor should be fined, or that 
the }>ublican lose his license, when such ft 
thing as convfction was hardly heard of I "Whs 
a native is intoxicated, he lies down, it 
be, upon some danjp and exposed sitiuU 
with an inHamed body ; the conacquemv 
that \m\mou'sxir3 tQm\)loAtvta ate 
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Doubtless, the practice of a partial civilisa- 
tion induces much disease. A man dre^es 
for a while in warm garments, partakes of our 
food, and sleeps in a comfortable hut ; after 
a time he goes again into the bush with his 
blanket, his grubs, and his open mia-mia. A 
serious epidemic appeal to have raged before 
Batman came, in 1835. 

Diseases are regarded in some shadowy 
vray to be connected with the ill-doings of 
divers fairies, brownies or the like. But 
these are vague and impressionless ideas; 
else we should see them, like others, suppli- 
cate the spirits whose malignity they feared. 
Yet they did talk of spirits creeping down 
trees at night, and stealing away their kidney 
fat. In all ages epidemics have been ascri'bed 
to the power of enchantments, exercised by 
some secret or avowed enemy. When Mr. 
Kobinson was on the border some seventeen 
years ago, a jJlague was troubling the blacks, 
who entreated him to conciliate the neigh- 
bouring tribe, whose malignity had occasioned 
the visitation. Some diseases were believed 
to aiise from an infringement of their laws 
respecting food : thus, the malformation of 
a child at birth (a very unusual occurrence) 
was supposed to be. induced by the stars, or 
other unearthly beings, because the mother 
had eaten forbidden meat. 

It is pleasing to record the devotion of 
natives to their sick relatives. We have 
been often interested in their delicate atten- 
tions, their soothing tones, their gentle soli- 
citude, and their unmistakable anxiety. 
Though men are expected to bear pain like 
Spartans, the women give way to the wildest 
grief about them. They seek to assuage the 
, suflferings of their friends by rubbing their 
own gums with cutting grass till they bleed 
profuseh'. 

They* have cures for many complaints 
which exhibit no small intelligence in the 
much despised aborigines. Rheumatisms are 
relieved by shampooing and lacerations; and 
inflammations by bleeding and by cold water 
applications; no female is bled. A sacred 
crystal was the instrument for the lancet 
among the Bak wains of Africa. A goat's horn 
serves for cupping. Wounds are covered 
with a plaster or poultice of mud and ashes, 
or in extreme cases are cauterisetl. Ampu- 
tation is effected by ligatures ; poisons from 
snakes are sucked out after the ligature has 
been applied above the wound ; a vegetable 
diet is prescrilied while under treatment. A 
medical gentleman once saw a man upon 
^«m a tree had fallen ; one arm was so 
i that he urged the sufferer to submit 
lotion as the only means of saving 
"Nebber mind," said the other, 
-lake him well by-und-bye." 
'*ka* absence, the man re- 



turned with his arm recovered . It appeared 
that after receiving certain directions froifi 
the 'old men, he was conveyed into some quiet 
retreat by a stream, and assiduously tended 
by his wife and sister. Teatree bark bandages 
were applied to the arm, which were kept con- 
stantly moistened with cold water. Certain me- 
dicinal plants were prescribed ; and the only- 
food of which he was allowed to partake was 
the pounded root of the edible fern. Flesh 
wounds heal rapidly under their simple treat- 
ment. Dysentery is attacked by fomentations 
of the leaves of the native currant and other 
plants. Splints and bandages are' employed 
in accidents. Venereal ulcers are sprinkled 
with alkaline wood ashes. For certain dis- 
orders the excrements of animals are rubbed 
over the head, and other more disgusting 
processes are employed for the body. Their 
doctors are old, experienced men, though not 
of the importance of the Indian medicine men. 
They have an odd fashion of relieving pain 
by sucking out from the part affected a piece 
of wood or bone, the cause of the suffering, 
and which is always exhibited to the patient; 
the charlatanism of some modern quacks is 
about as clumsy as this, but often equally 
efficacious upon believing minds. Sometimes 
it is called "taking out the grease." We 
were one day visiting a native camp with a 
friend, and fell in with a man lying down 
ill before a fire. Our companion jocosely 
told him to get his doctor to take out his 
grease for him. The other burst out laugh- 
ing at this allusion to the old supei-stition of 
his tribe, and cried, "No, no; him no 
doctor." The incantations of these old men 
over the afflicted are, without doubt, of ser- 
vice to many, especially when accompanied 
by friction, owing to the mesmeric action 
induted. Some of thpir charming processes 
remind one strongly of those employed in 
ancient Greece ; and marvels as great have 
been wrought by them as by the chants of 
the Thessalian maids. A description is 
given of the operation of the native physician 
upon an ague subject, which is interesting 
and suggestive. The woman was stripped of 
her blanket, and carried by two men to and 
fro over a fire. Then the doctor put a string 
round her waist, and holding the en^s, 
gently pulled her toward hira, repeating a 
charm. He then gazed earnestly in her face, 
catching her eye, still uttering a charm, to 
produce a magnetic influence. Groing up to 
her, he began to employ friction on her body. 
Others came, and joined in the universal 
shampooing. Then catching her up, they 
rolled her in rugs, laid her before the fire> 
and left her to an undisturbed repose. 
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DEATH AND BXTRUI. 



We have, on more than one occasion, been 
jpresentat the death of Australian aborigines. 
Mingled with natural and genuine sorrow, 
there was some of the artificial character, as 
in the hired mourners of the Jews, &c., and 
the black-craped concern of more modem 
days. We have witnessed a party of women 
thus sitting to mourn. With their hieads 
shaven, like the American Indians, with pipe- 
clay on their faces, and a weighty mass of 
that material on their heads, they leaned 
over one another, and expressed their feelings 
in a low musical chant, in deep spasmodic 
sobs, and in abundant crying; the tears 
making their way through the plaster, pro- 
duced a ludicrous appearance of the face. 
Unprovided with civilised handkerchiefs, the 
ladies would relieve their features from the 
effects of natural discharges at the weeping 
season, by appliances in the shape of sticks 
or stones. Now and then they would take 
breath, resume their cheerfulness, have a 
chat and laugh, then compose! their counte- 
nance, wail once more, and fall to at tear- 
shedding. Occasionally the real sorrowers 
would throw hot ashes on their heads, scratch 
their faces, and cut themselves with flint or 
quartz. Women would apply a fire-stick to 
the fleshy parts of their arms and legs. The 
men would cut their beards, and put white 
paint upon their breasts. The camp was 
deserted upon a death. It is the practice 
never to allude, in any way, to the deceased 
one, nor mention his name. This has been 
foolishly set down to a want of feeling ; it 
is rather a proof of deep feeling. We were 
present when a friend asked a woman after 
a certain person, not knowing that he was 
dead. The lubra laid her hand upoh his 
arm, looked kindly in his face, and said in a 
plaintively reproachful tone, " Speak plenty 
low ; no you say the like of that; blackfellow 
plenty growl." When instances are related 
of mothers carrying about with them the 
remains of some beloved child, we may be 
sure that the natural affections at this time 
of sorrow are in full exercise with them as 
with us. 

A story is told of a strong, athletic, healthy 

woman, who suddenly received the news of 

her son being shot by the whites. Such was 

the eflFect of her bitter anguish that she soon 

became an aged-looking, bent, and wretched 

object. Pipe-clayed all over, she wandered 

about a hopeless and stricken one. She was 

often seen sitting apart from the tribe, 

weeping and moaning in sorrow. 

It was this sympathy for the lost that gave 

origin to the custom of carrying about with 

them some memorial of the dead. The ashes 

of a corpse, a bone, or even, as in the case 



of an infant, the shrivelled mummied hodjf. 
became thus the object of regard. * A similar- 
practice prevails among other nations. The 
widow among the Carrier Indians, we ar» 
told, thus bears about the ashes of her dt» 
ceased husband for a certain time, at the 
expiration of which she piously places them 
in a box, and is considered free to accept of 
another husband. In Western Australia 
sometimes the beard of the deceased is cat 
off and burned, and the ashes rubbed upon 
the foreheads of surviving friends. 

We were once at a native camp upona 
Queen's birthday, at Adelaide, when the 
aborigines were favoured with new blanl^eti^ 
and regaled with ** plenty tuck out." ISovsj 
merriment was the order of the day. By- 
and-bye a woman came slowly into the 
camp, and addressed a few words to a part; 
seated round the evening fire. Immediately 
great concern was expressed oB the counte- 
nances of the group. There was no violent 
excitement, but the evidence of genuine, 
deep-seated grief. We quietly inquired the 
cause, and learned that tidings had arrived 
of the death of a relative. There sat thii 
mourning group before us, a man and three 
women. The first, with his head npon his 
chest, exhibited but silent emotion. The 
others around him leaned toward him, we^ 
ing abundantly, and in a low, chanting tone 
seemed to be rehearsing their sorrows, or the 
virtues of their friend. A suspension of 
hilarity took place in the camp. Some 
came near and wept with the monrnen. 
Others looked sad and sympathising, though 
never obtruding by officious words of comfort. 
In about half-an-hour the party separated, 
and the man lit his pipe and smoked is 
silence on the spot. 

The forms of their burials varied accord- 
ing to circumstances and the tribes When. 
the ground was soft, the body was interred 
in a hole dug with sticks. Sometimes it wti 
burnt, and the ashes preserved. Barrington 
said the early natives of Port Jackson bnried 
the young, but burnt the bodies of the old 
and middle-aged. O&ptain Hunter writei^ 
— ** The dead they certainly bum." On thi 
Lower Murray it was placed on a wooden 
stage, and exposed after the fashion of the 
Parsees of India and the Red Indians ol 
Canada West. Some, again, thrust their 
relatives in a hollow tree or a wombat hole, 
or bind them among the branches. The 
Bak wains buried in huts for fear the Baki 
or witches should disinter the corpse, to use 
some part of it in their diabolical arts. TM 
Siah-Posh of India, a people like our blacky 
expose their dead in a box on the top of % 
hUl. 

1\ie "PotVXaiivV Ti^MvN^^, ^^\ding to Mr. 
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over their shallow graves. The western 
tribes placed branches aaj grass over the 
body to prevent the contact with soil. 
Mounds were often constructed. The En- 
counter Bay people sewed up the mouth and 
nose before interment, and burnt still-bom 
children. On part of the Murray, the intes- 
tines were taken otK and examined after 
death, when they were repUiced with green 
leaves. The head was laid to the west, as 
among the Indians. The Gipps Land wild 
blackf ellows are recorded to have often muti- 
lated the corpse, burying the entrails, and 
preserving bony portions as relics. Some 
few bodies have been found thrown on the 
top of the Ezocarpus, or native cherry tree. 
The Guiana Indians similarly expose the 
body, but only till the skeleton appears, 
when they collect the bones in a basket, and 
preserve them. On the contrary, their 
neighbours of the Rio Negro disinter the 
corpse after a month, bum it, and drink the 
ashes to receive the virfties of the deceased. 
Freycinet, in a plate of his work on New 
Holland, gives a march to a native funeral. 
Two men carry the body, wrapped up in bark 
and corded round; others, armed, precede 
or follow. The wife follows the corpse, 
naked and weeping. 

We were present at the funeral obsequies of 
a Murray visitor on the banks of the Torrens. 
The body was placed in a sitting position, 
after the manner of the White Nile Blacks 
and of all the Indian tribes from Canada to 
Patagonia. The women remained to weep. 
The men, adorned with pipeclay, hurried 
their corpse to the sepulchre they had pre- 
pared. The tomb was not above four feet 
deep ; branches of trees and old clothes were 
laid on the mound, and small fires made round 
about. A grand corrobory took place in the 
evening. Mr. Eyre speaks of the Murray 
tribes extracting the entrails, and filling their 
place with green leaves. Upon examination 
of the caul fat, the evil work ol a sorcerer 
was known by the appearance of a scar. 
Many of their graves are bounded by well- 
cut trenches, after the fashion of the ancient 
Etruscans, to drain o£f the rain. Occasion- 
ally tents are constructed over the graves to 
preserve them from falling showers. We 
have seldom been so deeply interested as upon 
the occasion of a visit to the burial-place of 
a tribe allied to the Murray natives, but at 
a distance of forty miles from the banks of 
the river. There were eight or nine rude 
edifices of reeds and brushwood, eight or 
ten feet high, held together by several cir- 
cuits of native twine. Under each dome 
were two or more grave mounds, covered 
with old rags, leaves, &e. There were walks 
between and around these mausoleums, which 
were kept clean by the tribe. Around the 
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whole was an enclosure of sticks, plaited 
reeds, worn out garments, and string, to 
keep the cattle from intruding upon this 
cemetery.. Mr. Hinkins relates a singular 
feature in the customs of the middle Murray 
tribes. A man had died while a number of 
his friends were absent on a hunting expedi- 
tion. Upon their return, and hearing of the 
loss, they immediately attacked those who 
had remained behind, for no other reason 
than they had let the man die while they 
were away. 



UNGUAGE. 

Humboldt has declared that " Language 
is the outward appearance of the intellect of 
nations." If so, the philosopher would not 
be disposed to place the Australians low in 
the order of humanity. Their language is 
rich in material, good in analogy, and uni- 
form in etymological structure. We pause 
not to inquire into the philological enigma; 
for, as says the "Encyclopedia Metropoli- 
tana:*' — '* The Goths, the Saxons, the 
Greeks, the Latins (and we would add, the 
Australians), in forming the schemes of con- 
jugation, were probably impelled by princi- 
ples in the human mind, the very existence 
of which they hardly suspected." Mr. ex- 
Protector Parker remarks upon the number 
and variety of combinations, "slight varia- 
tions in the afiSxes expressed important dif- 
ferences of meaning." There are many 
dialects among our blacks. But this is 
readily explained by the unsocial nature of a 
hunter's life ; his country is mapped out 
into detached territories for the sake of pro- 
curing a living, as among the American 
Indians, &c. In proportion to the consoli- 
dation of a people, so is the diminution of 
these dialects. Thus, in Timor there are 
forty ; in savage Borneo, many hundreds ; 
in Celebes, four ; and in populous civilised 
Java, two dialects. Mr. ex-Protector Dredge . 
wrote, in 1841 : "Tribes separated from 
each other by comparatively limited spaces, 
scarcely retain the means of conmion con- 
versational intercoui-se." Again, the custom 
of never repeating the name of a deceased 
friend, which may be the appellation of some 
common object, necessitates the creation of 
new forms of expression. Dobrizhoffer 
noticed the same thing among the Apibonians 
of South America, as he tells us : — "The 
word Nihirenak, a tiger, was exchanged for 
Apanigehak ; Pen, a crocodile, for Kaeprhak; 
and Kaama, Spaniards, for Rikel ; — because 
those words bore some resemblance to the 
names of Apibone lately deceased.'* 

ilr. Moorhou«e^ tha «^'(«L>\fe\i^'^x^Jw»^x ^ 
A.bor\g>TWi^ Vxi ^>x\Xi k\»\Jwioa.^ Sio^^ ^x^ssa. 
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ui^ the points of grammatical similarity 
among the Australian dialects: — "They have 

safGbces, or particles, added to the terminal 
parts of words, to express relation ; dtial 
forms of substantives, adjectives and pro- 
nouns ; limited terms, being only five, for 
time, distance, and number ; no sibilant, or 
hissing sounds ; no articles ; no auxiliary 
verb ; no relative pronoun ; no prepositions ; 
no distinctions in gender ; no distinct form 
of the verb to express the passive voice." 

The remarkable analogy of construction of 
language with such dissimilarity of words 
has struck many; the explanation, as 
afforded by the Rev. — Schurmann, (German 
missionary among the Encounter Bay tribes, 
is so interesting that we give it entire: — 
" If we suppose," he says, " what appears to 
be very probable, that the scattered native 
tribes of this continent started from one 
point, and were originally one tribe, they 
would, of course, speak one language. As 
they spread over the face of the country they 
would naturally, in the course of time, more 
or less corrupt the pronunciation, and change 
the signification of many words; would forget 
old, and invent new terms for many things; 
till at last the most distant tribes seemed to 
speak almost radically diffierent languages. 
Hundreds, and perhaps thousands of years, 
may have elapsed during that process; but 
no invasion, or amalgamation with a foreign 
nation, having taken place, consequently no 
fresh elements introduced into their social 
life ; their minds retained the impression of 
the original stamp, they could not divest 
themselves of the forms of their mental 
intercourse inherited from their forefathers, 
or, which is the same thing, of the gram- 
matical laws of their language. Hence the 
surprising uniformity and regularity of 
grammatical structure amidst a Babylonic 
confusion of dialects." 

As an illustration of the difference, the 
Rev. Mr. Ridley gives Heb. iii. 4 in the 
native tongue. According to the Rev. W. 
Threlkeld, the Lake Macquarie tribe would 
say — *' Yantin kokkere wittima taraito 
koreko : " wontoba Noa yantin wittima Eloito 
Koa ; or, Every house built some man ; — 
whereas. He everything built: God is He." 
Mr. Ridley gives the Barwon ; as — " Kanungo 
kundida gir giwirdi gimbilda: ngirma kan- 
ungo gimbilda gir Baiyame ngirma; or. 
Every house man some built; He everything 
built; God is He." In some dialects there 
are male nouns with corresponding female 
ones; as, Bandur, Bandurum; Barang, 
Barangan; Murri, Mata. With all their 
oddities, they had not, as in the Carib lan- 
guage, the same thing called uniformly one 
word by the men, and another by the women, 

literally constituting a double tongue. There 



is no want of words for expression in Aub* 
tralia; thus we have in Victoria, kowantenan, 
a toe; wyebotenan, a little toe; and barbim- 
tenan, a big toe. Burmbo, new moon ; bulgo^ 
half -moon; tuandeboop, full moon. Tarra, 
or hair, means flowing, — thence applied to . 
a river ; yarra nunduk, floMring from the 
chin, is the beard; yarra montubenm, U% 
moustache; and yarra myng, the eyebibwi. 

In the philological work of the United 
States Exploring Expedition, there is a great 
deal of interesting matter collects. It was 
obtained by Mr. Horatio Hale chiefly from 
the Australian grammarian, Mr. Tlirelkeld. 
One singularity was observed in the into^ 
changeable character of a and u, e and i^ 
and M. "In 300 words," says Mr. Hale, 
"of the Kamilarai, written down for the 
pronunciation of a native, the letter o is not 
once used, and the letter e but four ttmea. 
On the other hand, in 200 words of tiie 
Wiradurei, while tht o is found sizty-serai 
times, the u occurs but six ; the e also ii 
much more frequent than the i." A pecu* 
liar form of dual, in which the nominatiTe 
and accusative are combined, is used some- 
times in conjunction with the verb, formiig 
compound dual pronouns ; as, banum, I-thee; 
banoun, I-her ; binun, thou-him ; binooi, 
thou-her ; biloa, he-thee ; bintoa^ she-theSi 

There are odd arrangements in the verb of 
the Kamilarai, a dialect of New Sonth Walfl. 
There are seven conjugations, ending in— 
align, iligu, agigu, igigu, uygigu, angiga, 
ingigu. The very next tribe, on the ««• 
trary, have but four ; ending in — alikOb 
kiliko, biliko, riliko. There are also fiftea 
tenses in the Kamilarai. Thus, of the Futnn^ 
for instance, they have Proximate Fature ; 
as, bumalgiri, I shall soon strike ; Instart 
Future ; as, bumalawagiri, I shall imme* 
diately strike : Crastinal Future ; as, bumal- 
yariawagiri, I shall strike to-morrow ; FntiiD 
Preterite ; as, bumegiri, I shall have stnu^ 
They have no especial form for the Flasane. 
Verbal nouns are employed. In the W«rt 
Australian language six tenses are partiet- 
larised. 

As an illustration of the remarkaUi 
diversity of tongues in Australia, we qmola 
from Capt. King, the distinguished explaiar 
of the coasts of New Holland during sevari 
years. That gentleman observes : — "In • 
comparative vocabulary of the language! rf 
four diffierent parts of the coast which I 
formed, the only one of forty words *.l*y* a 
similar in all is that for the eye" 

Almost all words end in vowels. ThenaA 
five vowels, and sixteen consonants. TiiM 
is a want of the c, /, j, s, a?, or «. Hi 
nasal letter ng mostly begins syllables »■ 
stead of ending, as in English. The i^ k 
^ moi'e QomtDftu m Wv.^ 'G^n^k -^han. the 
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along with more consonantal sonnds. Mr. 
Stmtt speaks ofr a tribe having but two 
nnmerals ; making compounds of these, thus 
— enea, one ; petcbeval, two ; petchev&lenea, 
three; petcheval petcheval, four, &c. The 
persons and cases of nouns are expressed by 
inflexions at the end, formed by combining 
the pronoun with the word. Thus, accord- 
ing to Mr. Parker, we have Lar, house ; 
lar-knak, my house ; lar-kneu, your house ; 
lar-knook, his or her house ; lar-knak-e, in 
my house ; lar-ye-knak> at my house. The 
following from the Murray dialect, will show 
the declension of nouns : — 

Nominative: 

Meru, man. 

Merakul, the two men. 

Mera, men. 
Active Nominative: 

* Merinnanna, man. 

Genitive : 

Merining, of man. 

Merinnimakul. • 

Merinnarango. 
Dative: 

Merininnanno, to man. 

]V[erinnakuIlamunno. 

Merinnaramanno. 
Accusative: 

Meru, man. 

Merakul, 

Mera. 
Ablative : 

Merinni, with man. 

Merinnakullamanno. 

I^Ierinnaramanno. 

MerinnainmudI, from man. 

Merinnak ullamam m udL 

Merinnaramainmudl . 

The adjective is thus compared on the 
Victorian northern boundary : icorpippi, 
great ; worpippinni, greater. On the Yarra 
they add un for the comparative ; and unun 
for the superlative. Tourlintablun, lazy, is 
tournumenun, for very lazy. The verbs are 
indected by the prefixed pronoun. Thus, 
Nfjajye terrdn^ I stand ; n[;u7^*u terrin, 
thou standest ; ninni terrin, he stands. 
The Chinese have similarly, Nyo ngai, I 
love ; ni nya/, thou lovest ; ta nyai, he 
loves. Among the Murray pronouns are 
— Njapc, I ; nffurru, thou ; nr/edlu, we two ; 
ufjupnl, you two ; wfennu^ we ; nrjunnu, 
you ; nm/it, he. Postfixes are employed 
for prepositions : thus, Itf/amun'jko, from ; 
iaiapjMirnatituarnunffko, from lips. The 
conjun 

The )e 

thus 4 IS 

grami 



Singular. 
. Buntan bang.,.,^..,A strike. 
— — bi Thou strikest. 

noa He strikes. 

bountoa She strikes. 

ngali This strikes. 

nycUoa That strikes (near to) 

— — n^ala That strikes (spoken 

of). 
Dual. 
Buntan bali Thou and I strike. 

bali noa He and I strike. 

bali bountoa. ^\iQ and I strike. 

bula Ye two strike. 

&u/a5uZoara. They two strike. 

Plural. 

Buntan nge eu We strike together. 

nura Ye strike. 

bara They strike. 

The infinitive in Victoria ends always in 
c/(. The possessives on the Yarra Yarra are 
thus made : — Murrumbeek, I ; Murrumbeik, 
mine ; Murrumbinner, you ; Mmrumbianner, 
yours ; Murrumaner, we ; Murrumbunarter, 
ours. (Jaubo, one, becomes gauboden for 
once. 

As further illustrations of the language of 
the Port Phillip blacks, we give the "Lord's 
Prayer" : — 

ilarmanella Marman wellainer narlunboon 
karboit ; nerrino murrumbinner koongee 
boundup ; woman trangbulk murrunbinner 
mongon tando wring beeker. Umarleek nur- 
nin yellenwa tanganan ; bar narlarnamy 
numin nowdin murrumarter narlainairny 
uugo : bar kunark numin watticar koolin 
yellenwa nier nillana womeit." 

Part of the first chapter of Genesis is thus 
rendered by a missionary : — 

1 Ghmbronin Pundgyl Marman monguit 
woorworrer bar beck. 

2 Nier beek nowdin netbo, beek tandow- 
ring tarkate ; nier boit, nier mill, nier 
taul, nier turrong, nier uungo : bar 
boorundara kormku bumile. Bar Moorup 
Pundgyl warrebounk narlumbanan pam. 

3 Bar Pundgyl Marman rombak^ womear 
yangamut, bar yangamut woanan. 

4 Bar Pundgyl Marman nangeit yangamut, 
bar tombak boundup nge, bar Pundgyl 
Marman borungnergurk yangamut boor- 
undara. 

5 Bar Pundgyl Marman nerreno yangamut 
yellenwo, bar boorundara borundut ; bar 
krunguine b:ir baubaneram nerreno 
gaubronin yellenwa* 

10 Bar Pundgyl Marman nerreno bidderup 
beek, bar wotonno paru ntrreno warreen- 
warreen ; bar Pundgyl nangcit^ooding * 
nge marnameek. 
While pundgyl is spirit, the word viarfMin 
or father is appended, to <5ft^aa*i^Ns^fc>Je«i'*^s^ 
lot God. 'i^x. 't>aa\aaA^ -^X^a ^^^ ipw^Ajg^^ 
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for God, allows narroon for spirit, lambar- 
moor for ghost, and hullgenharnee for devil, 
or the ugly one. 

The following is a hymn sung at the Merri 
Creek School to the tune of the "Old 
Hundredth :"— 

Pundgyl Marman, bar mar-na-raeek 
Nun-guk kub-ber-don mur-rum-beek 
Mong-der-re-wat koo-lin net-bo 
Tan-dow-ring koon-gee mur-rum-bo. 

Mal-yeng-erk par-do-gur-ra-bun 
Tu-duk yar-rite ko-dun-un-un 
Ner-rem-bee bo-run, yel-len-wa 
Nul-wor-then bo-pup Koo-lin-ner. 

Ner-doit ye-men-ner mur-rum-beek 
Lack-boo-ding myng-ner kar-gee-ick 
Bar ner-doit yan-na-ner war-reet 
Kar-gee nger-ren-er mur-rimi-beek. 



OKIGIN OF OUR NATIYES. 

Consulting' with Simon, the son of Jagga 
Jagga, the friend of Batmao, upon this 
abstruse subject, we obtained the following 
opinion: — "Blackfellow always this country. 
No like whitefellow, walk plenty, go new 
country." Mr. Moorhouse, of Adelaide, like 
tiie Bev. Mr. Schiirmann, has a philological 
theory of their origin. Observing the singular 
uniformity of terms in various dialects for 
the two first persons, he supposes a party 
landing in North Australia, and separating 
in pairs. But it is very remarkable that 
while the tribes of North and South Aus- 
tralia practise circumcision, those of Vic- 
toria, Western Australia, and New South 
"Wales are ignorant of the rite. 

The uniformity as well as singularity of 
Btructure of language, inclines us to apply 
the words of Professor Vater, of Leipzig, when 
showing the unity of the tongues of the 
American Indians : — " Such unity, such 
direction or tendency, compels us to place the 
origin in a remote period, when one original 
tribe or people existed, whose ingenuity and 
judgment enabled them to excogitate or 
invent such intiicate formations of language 
as could not be effaced by thousands of years, 
nor by the influence of zones or climates." 
The language of the Australians is said to be 
most nearly identified with that of the 
nomadic Tartars, while others connect it with 
the Sanscrit. There is, at any rate, sufficient 
to show that our race are not a separate 
creation, as some will have it. Dr. Thomas 
Young asserts that if three words coincide in 
two different languages, their identity of 
relation is ten to one ; that "six words 
would give 1700 to one ; and eight near 
J 00, 000. " Humboldt discovered 170 words 
fn common between the old and new con- 
tments. 



Although our people were not quite like 
the first men of ^s,3hylus, * 

having eyes to see they saw not.* . 

"Xjpt we dare aflirm some likeness in other 
respects : — 

Like Hreamy phantoms, 
A random life they led from year to year. 
All blindly floundeiiner on. No craft they knew,— 
No sign they knew to mark the wintry year ; 
The flower strewn spring, and the fruit-laden 

summer, 
Uncal endured, unregistered, returned. 

One of their own' traditions of origin is 
thus stated. In the primeval times the earth 
existed in darkness, with birds and beasts 
upon it. Once upon a time a dispute arose 
between two birds, the emu and the native 
companion ; when the Latter, in indignation 
at the other's abuse, seized one of her eggs, 
and threw it into the air a fconsiderable dis- 
tance. The egg broke, and out buret the 
sun. Directly the world became illumined^ a 
number of the lower animals were suddenly 
converted into men and women. But this 
may be no more true than the legend which 
accounts for the early settlement of Ireland ; 
namely, that three men and fifty -three women, 
not being able to get into the ^ark, built a 
ship at the instigation of the devil, and were 
directed by that personage in safety to Bantry 
Bay. 

The Polish traveller among them writes : 
'* Their origin is involved in impenetrable 
obscurity ; and such others as have attempted 
to trace their migrations, or to detect the 
links which connect them with any of the 
predominant and primitive races of mankind, 
have not succeeded more satisfactorily than 
a naturalist would, who might attempt to 
account for the existence of the marsupials 
and the omithorhynchus in Terra Australis." 
Dr. Ross goes so far as to say : ** At no 
former period have we the slightest reason to 
believe that they ever existed in a superior 
state of society." As Dr. Livingstone regards 
the Bushmen as the only real nomades of 
Africa, so would we esteem our aborigines as 
the early as well as the later nomades of the 
further East. 

The question is asked, has Australia no 
montfments of the past, as the Cyclopean 
walls of Europe, the cave homes of Asia, or 
the rude temples of Amejica ? We reply, 
there are a few, a very few. but just suflScient 
to indicate either their former connection 
with some sort of civilisation, or else that 
another race had visited if not dwelt among 
them at a remote period, and been long since 
utterly extirpated. Mystic circles have been 
noticed on the tops of hills, and some of 
stones, after the Druidical fashion. Captain 
Hunter saw a mound in 1789, which he thus 
describes : — ** It was quite rocky on the top ; 
tTie stonea ^exe aXi ^wi^Vii^ ^TBeoiaicularly 
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on tk^ ends, were in long bnt narrow pieces ; 
some of them three, four, or five sides^ -in 
miniature resembling the Giant's Causeway." 

Certain caves have been discovered in 
Tarious parts of the coast, on the walls 
of which remarkable figures are drawn. 
Flinders, King, an4 Grey saw these in various 
parts of North Australia. At Ryalstone, 
New South Wales, forty miles from Mudgee, 
IB a cave with the bottom paved. Among 
other impressions are those of a number of 
red hands ; some with the forefinger cut off, 
others crossing one another. In one cave, 
Qrey, in 15"* S. lat., found figures with red 
garments down to the ankles, and a sort of 
, glory round their heads. Others have 
coloured bandages round their heads. Some 
women, also, are depicted with eyes, but no 
mouths ; one has a blue head-dress. Among 
the buildings of ancient Egypt and India, 
and the monuments of the ancient Peruvians 
and Mexicans, the red cap and red hand are 
oommon, and evidently refer to some uni- 
Tersally spread mystery — some lost free- 
masonry. With these sketches are those of 
kangaroos, snakes, fish, &c. At Cape Schank, 
Western Port» at York, Western Australia, 
at the coast by Newcastle and Port Jackson, 
and at Cape Bridgewater, west of Portland, 
similar caves of ochre drawings are to l>e 
seen. To all inquiries the native has the 
same answer: — ** Blackfellow make it plenty 
long while ago before whitefellow come." 
But such observations led Mr. Miles, of 
Sydney, to say: — "The races of Australia 
have been in communication with the most 
early races." 

There is no reconl of a people raising 
themselves from barbarism ; but isolation, 
and removal from civilising agencies, will 
soon reduce a community to a low condition 
of mind. Dr. I^ke informs us that, ''The 
culture or degradation of our aboriginal race 
will be in proportion to the geographical 
distance of its residence from the common 
centre of its dispersion." If so, our dark 
friends must have come a long way from home. 
The boomerang discovered in the tombs of 
ancient Bgypt forms almost the only link 
connecting them with the civilisation of the 
world. 

We will now bring forward some state- 
ments about the neighbours of the Austra- 
lians, to show the relation between tbein. 

It may be premuie<l that there are two 
dark races in the Indian Seas, north of New 
Holland, one oi whom is but a mixed race 
of Malays and the alxjriginal inhabitants. 
The reader of Mr. Crawfurd's learned work 
upon the Indian Archipelago will gain much 
valuable information upon these people. It 
is more than probable that this primitive 
people extended eastward and westward, far 



beyond their present limits, even across the 
Pacific islands. Mr. Williams, the mis- 
sionary, thus put the matter : — " The hypo- 
thesis I would venture to suggest is, that the 
I negro race inhabited the whole of the islands 
prior to the arrival of the Malay Polyne- 
sians ; that the latter being a tierce and 
treacherous people, succeeded in conquering 
I and extirpating them from the smaller 
, islands and groups, but were unable to 
] effect this in the larger ones." He adds, 
I *' The origin of this nation is involved in 
much mystery." In New Zealand, in spite 
of the mixture of tribes, there, is still an 
inferior and a darker race, according to 
Dieffenbach, an aboriginal people, who were 
held more or less in a state of slavery. 

It has been the custom for travellers to 
dilate upon the deformities and repulsive as- 
pect of those aborigines, forgetting the maxim 
of Buffon, ** All those people who live miser- 
ably are ugly ;" as was found to be the case 
formerly with the half-starved creatures of 
Gal way and the Hebrides, ^hen provided 
with sutiicient food, and unmolested by the 
presence of a superior and bloodthirsty race, 
they are not seen to be the physically de- 
graded beings thus caricatured. But we will 
now give the reports of travellers upon this 
singular, ancient and widely distributed race. 
M. Lesson, when in New Guinea, fell in 
with the Endamenes, the Alforians, or true 
blacks of the interior. *' They live," says he, 
'*in the most miserable manner. The 
Papuas described them to us as of ferocious 
character, cruel and gloomy ; possessed of no 
arts, and passing their whole lives in seeking 
subsistence in the forests. Those whom we 
saw h:ul a repulsive physiognomy; flat noses, 
cheek bones projecting, large eyes, prominent 
teeth, long and slender legs, very black and 
thick hair, rough and shining without l)eing 
woolly ; their l)eards were very coarse and 
thick. An excessive stupidity was stamped 
ui>on their conutenancos, probably the effect 
of slavery. These savages, whose skin is of 
a very deep dirty brown, or black colour, go 
naked ; they make incisions upon their arms 
and breasts, and wear in their noses pieces 
of woo<l nearly six inches long." The bUck 
race of the luountains of Indo-China, although 
Hurrounde<l by idolatrous nations, have no 
idea of God or religion, any more than the 
Australians. It is the same with the wild 
men of the woods of Malaya. In Darnley 
Isle of Torres Stntits, the men were seen 
with scars on their shoulders, the septum 
of their nose bore<l, and going quite naked < 
The women often shaved their heads, as their 
sisters of New Holland. The Arru IslaD' 
mistook some Australians for natives 
more inaccessible parts of their qvi&.«m 
TL\i^ ^mBXi% qI '^^s^3^ft«».^i3M*^ ^^a^zi , 
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liair, thick lips, flat noses, and black skins. 
The live in rude, moveable huts of leaves and 
branches, and are fed from the chase. The 
Ombay are a black cannmal race, with flat 
noses and thick lips, in the interior of Timor. 
Mr. Earl talks of the OraDg-Benna, of Borneo, 
as **the tribes which reside in the depths of 
the forests. " These wild men of that island 
are said by some to live in the trees, not to 
cultivate the ground, and to be incapable of 
being reduced to slavery. The Malays have 
only one method of retaining them in their 
service : they cut oflf a foot, ahd fix the 
stump in a bamboo stick, so as to hinder 
their running away to the woods again. 
Latham thus describes the Prolonesian branch 
of the Kelsenonesian blacks : — They are 
always found in the interior or more imprac- 
ticable parts, and always as an inferior popu- 
lation. From this we infer that they .are the 
older occupants." He elsewhere refers to 
their isolation as of far earlier date than 
their neighbouis. 

The same kind of people still dwell among 
the fastnesses of the Phillippine Islands. 
Many of them are in I§la de los Negros. The 
Abbate Bernardo de la Fuente is our autho- 
rity upon these Aigta or Blacks. "The said 
race of negroes," writes the good priest, 
"seem to bear upon themselves the maledic- 
tion of heaven, for they live in the "Viroodsand 
mountains like beasts, in separate families, 
and wander about, supporting themselves by 
the fruits which the earth spontaneously 
oflfers to them ; it has not come to my know- 
ledge that a. family of true negroes ever took 
up their abode in a village. If the Mahometan 

* inhabitants (Malays) make slaves of them, 
they will rather submit to be beaten to death 
tnan undergo any bodily fatigue ; and it is 
impossible by force or persuasion to bring them 
to labour. I have ever maintained with 
these negroes a gentle and friendly inter- 
course, hoping that the grace of the Lord 

, might fructify in their heai-ts," Would that 
all hud imitated the conduct of the kind- 
hearted padre ! But his very want of success 
as a missionary among them, in contrast with 
the ordinary Phillippine islanders, strikingly 
reminds us of the Protestant enterprise 
among the Polynesians of the South Seas, 
being unlike the mission failure among the 
poor Australians and Tasmanians. 

Another writer thus characterises these 

Negritos : "The creatures seemed to be a 

large kind of monkey rather than human 

beings.'* They have large bellies, lank 

extremities, but brilliant eyes. They wear 

a piece of the rind of a tree around their 

41 waists, when clothed at all. They coltigregate 

in small tribes, live by the chase, and sleep 

around the £re. They revenge the naturjd 

deafh of friends by the daughter of "the flrst 



person of another tribe. They have no> . 
religion. The girl, w)ien sought in marriage, 
flies to the forest : if found by the lover, she 
accepts of his protection." There is a similar 
race in Tasso. 

After these statements, we are the more 
impressed with the sentiments of the learned 
Sir Stamford Baffles : "Whatever opinion 
may be formed as to the identity of origin 
between the natives inhabiting these islands 
and the neighbouring peninsula, the striking 
resemblance ip person, features, language, 
and customs which prevails throughout the 
whole archipelago, justifies the conclusion 
that the original inhabitants issued from the 
same sources, and that the peculiai-ities into 
which it is at present distributed are the 
result of long separation, local circumstances, 
and foreign intercourse." 

One certain bond of brotherhood thus 
exists among the dark races of Australia and 
the Indian Seas ; but whence they originally 
sprang, and what circumstances have arisen 
to render them thus scattered over thousands 
of miles, through seventy degrees of latitude, 
almost wholly divested of any association with 
other races, is one of the many mysteries of 
the animal economy which modern philosophy 
has not penetrated,-and the lost keys to which 
no time nor research may be able to recover. 

How can we reconcile these things ? 

It may appear that this opens up the great 
question of the Origin of Man. But without 
entering upon that important inquiry, we 
are constrained to admit that the generally 
received chronology of six thousand years 
since the creation of man, or four thousand 
since a deluge destroyed all but one family, 
can be no longer maintained. As a very 
extended period is granted for the formation 
of the crust of the earth, — even millions of 
years for strata of the most modern date,— - 
we must be willing to extend our ideas of 
time, with regard to the existence of human 
beings here. As Christian men see no 
danger to the real authority of scripture and 
the stability of religion now in believing the 
one, so will they eventually cease to be 
alarmed in receiving the other statement. 

No geologist doubts the high antiquity of 
certain rocks in which the bones of man have 
been found. There is good evidence of the 
Indians of North America having been there 
as a building people for several thousand 
yeai's. The borings of the Nile bed reveal 
a condition of rude civilisatioQ in a land that 
we know to have flourished, with a refined 
and learned people for five or seven thousand 
years. The gravel of north-eastern France, 
the loess of the Khine, the clay of South 
England, each bear witness to man living 
along with the elephant, rhinoceros, and 
hippopotam\x& in liorthem. Europe. Bcsieath 
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the streets of Glasgow have been disinterred 
the rude canoe of the aborigines, who fished 
in the waters there. In the vjdley near 
Stirling, at the depth of many feet below 
the surface, have been discovered the skele- 
tons of whales and the works of man 
together. The human remains of- Scotland 
alone bear testimony to an antiquity of 
many thousands of years. 

The walls of Egypt declare that the various 
distinctions of colour and feature, appertaining 
to the African and Asiatic races now, were 
known at least four thousand years ago. Sir 
Charles Lyell may then well exclaim : — " If 
the various races were all descended from a 
single pair, we must allow for a vast series 
of antecedent ages, in the coui-se of which 
the long continued influence of external cir- 
cumstances gave rise to peculiarities, increased 
in many successive generations, and at length 
fixed by hereditary transmission." 

Assuming, therefore, the correctness of 
the theory giving so extended a period to the 
history of man, we are able more easily to 
account for the striking similarity of the 
true aborigines of the Asiatic continent and 
islands to our Australians. 

We have but to suppose that in the long 
lapse of ages past there was no sea dividing 
New Guinea and Sumatra from New Holland, 
and none separating those islands from the 
Indies, within and without the Ganges. At 
that epoch of the world's history, the dark 
Papuan race existed alone in that quarter. 
Slowly did certain low lands become covered 
with the advancing waters. As part sank 
to be the bed of the ocean again, the higher 
lauds alone would remain, in isolated por- 
tions, the home of the human inhabitants. 
Successive elevations and depressions gave 
{he present physical aspect of the south 
eastern hemisphere, and left the ancient 
dark-skinned people separated as we find 
them. 

It is an interesting speculation to consider 
how far our black friends are like those 
aboriginal inhabitants of Northern Europe, 
who now and then get unearthed from 
amidst their cotemporaries, the hyena, bear, 
wild ox, elephant, hippopotamus, &c. 

Two of the most ancient skulls yet found 
are those of the Engis and Neanderthal, so 
called from the places from which they were 
taken. The Neanderthal is the lowest type 
yet discovered, being no great remove from 
the ape family, according to Professor Huxley. 
That from the cave of Engis, though quite 
as ancient, and, perhaps, many thousands 
o£ years old, has an aspect that will bear 
comparison with many skulls now. Two 
small Australian skulls were examined with 
them. The Engis showed a longitudinal 
•xtreme of 7i inches, with a ti-ansYerse oi 



6 J. The Neanderthal was 8 for the one, and 
51 for the. other. The Australian skulls 
were respectively, 7^% and 6|, -Ti and 5f. 
The longitudinal arc, from the nose backward, 
of the Neanderthal was only 12 inches ; 
that of the Engis 13J ; those of the Austra- 
Kans came between these tw6 measurements. 
An average English skull is 13 J longitudinal 
arc, ST J longitudinal extreme, and 5^ trans- 
verse. 

It is remarkable that their incisors have 
the same inclination to be round, as is ob- 
served in the teeth of the extinct Guan(^es 
of the Canaries, and the extinct race of ancient 
Scptland. 

How long, then, the Australians have 
dwelt beneath the shade of the gum trees, 
and plucked the curious fruit of the cherry- 
tree, we have no means of determining. It 
is enough for us to know that they were J^ere 
long before Abraham went down into Egypt, 
or the most ancient walls of Nineveh or 
Thebes were raised. The first of our philo- 
sophical geologists ventures to speak of the 
" complete isolation for tens of thousands of # 
centuries of tribea in a primitive state of 
barbarism." The Norman familks of Eng- 
land must yield, in their pride, the palm to 
our sans culotte neighbours of Australia ; 
and even the ancient lineage of Israel sinks 
into a modern date indeed before the hoary 
age of the dark sons of the forest here. 

Whence came the race ? Long lost to all 

The rest of human kind. 
They lived secluded savajges. 
To art and progress blind. 

E'en the productions of their land, 

So different appear. 
That wise heads nave deoiared, it once 

Fell from the moon down hero ! 

The platypus, a quadruped : 

Egg-laying, with duck's bill ; 
While creatures elsewhere fossil-known, 

Our seas and forests fill. 

The flora puzzled botanists — 
Such odd forms met their eye : 

When cherries carried stones outside, 
And grass-stems flowered high. 

It cannot then surprise us more, ' 

The men should curious be ; 
True aborigines they are. 

Of dai-k antiquity. 



CONFLICTS OF WHITES A>:D. BLACKS. 

With their jealousy at the least intrusion 
upon their hunting grounds by a neighbour- 
ing tribe, we cannot believe the Port Phillip 
blacks, any more than those of other parts of 
Australia, regarded our coming with com- 
placency, and the occu^8.tlo^ <iil'w»x ^j5W3c^x% 
\ \)^ out i^«i\La V\\iL ^^\a&aRiC>ss«L. ^^^Vi Nstx^i&i^ 
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is, their conduct tovav^ us in oar weakness 
«M aiort generous and praiseworthy. And, 
although isolated instances of ruthless attack 
occurred at an e^-rly period, with no obviously 
apparent causes for such, yet we should be 
■cautious in condemning a people with whose 
language and motives we were then so 
ignorant, particularly with the knowledge 
of highly exciting reasons of complain!; on 
other occasions. Mr. Eyre, late Lieutenant- 
Governor of New Zealand, and an able 
authority upon any question respecting the 
aborigines of New Holland, has well observed: 
" Our being in their country at all is, so far 
as their ideas of right and wrong are con- 
cerned, altogether an act of intrusion and 
Aggression." 

Warning was given at an early date • by 
Mr. Hoddle, first surveyor of Melbourne, of 
th# consequences to the blacks of our settle- 
ment of the new country of Port Phillip. 
In a small pamphlet, he said ; — ** As the 
country becomes^ccupied by whites the race 
will become extinct, unless better steps be 
* adopted for their preservation." Tempta- 
tions were undoubtedly held out to the 
natives, '^^en large flocks of from one to 
two thousand were left in charge of a soli- 
tary, infirm, or old shepherd in a rough 
country. 

When difficulties did come, and complaints 
of the outrages of the blacks reached Eng- 
land, a despatch of Lord John Russell's, in 
1839, contains* this remarkable passage : "It 
is impossible that the Government should 
forget that the original aggression was our 
own ; and that we have never yet performed 
the sacred duty of making any systematic 
or considerable attempt to impart to the 
former occupants of New South Wales the 
blessings of Christianity, or the knowledge of 
the arts and advantages of civilised life." 

The conflicts between the whites and 
blacks of Port Phillip have not been so 
bloody and constant as in the neighbouring 
colony of Tasmania. Our natives were a 
gentler race than the curly-headed Islanders. 
Still, a sad tale is to be told of aggressions 
and murders in the olden times. If the set- 
tlers can tell of stolen sheep and slaughtered 
shepherds, the natives can also rehearse a 
tale of seduction and murder. Mr. Protector 
Eobinson assures us that "nine-tenths of 
the mischief charged to the aborigines is the 
result of the white man's interference with 
the native women." The first murder by the 
aborigines of Port Phillip had its origin in 
this cause, — interference with their females^ 
Two shepherds belonging to the Port Phillip 
Association had been sent down in the early 
p^rt of 1836 to Mr. Batman's fir^ station 
€fa Indented Head, They were murdered 
ifpon their retam. One of them had beea 



wounded by the natives of Van Diemen's 
Land, and bore a deadly hatred against all 

' blacks. Another shepherd about this time 
bound a native girl to a tree to secure her 
while he was away with his flock. Contriving 
to escape, the poor thing fled to Buckley for 
protection. He told Mr. Q-ellibrand, who 
immediately sent the rough rascal back to 
Van Diemen's Land. 

The next attack was an unaccountable one. 
Mr. Franks, formerly of Green Ponds, in 
Tasmania, had settled near Mr. Cotterill. 
Always kind to the aborigines, he had no fear 
of aggression. Some callers at the home- 
stead discovered the gentleman and James 
Smith, his overseer, lying quite dead, and 
the premises rifled of their contents. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Connell, four gentlemen 
accompanied Mr. Gelli brand to ascertain the 
truth of the report. The remains of the 
men were brought to town and interred on 
Burial Hill, the little inclosure near the 
Flagstaff. An organised party under Dr. 
Cotter, with Billiang and some of Batman's 
Sydney natives, set off in hostile pursuit. 
They soon came on to the track of the mur- 
derers. They approached a place where a 
lubra's grub stick was picked up and recog- 
nised. The end of the story will be best 
told in the words of Old Goslyn, the octo- 
genarian : "They let fly at them, killed a 
great many, and what Was not killed and 
wounded ran away, leaving all behind them; 
a dray was loaded- with what they had carried 
away, and their spears and waddies and 
tomahawks." 

Mr. M'Killop, writing from the New 
Settlement, Yarra Yarra, June 20th, 1836, 
gives a version of the murder, and adds : — 
"Since then I have heard from thence that 
ample justice has been visited on the tribe 
who murdered Mr. Franks. His clothes, 
blankets, guns, flour, &c., were found in their 
possession, and no mercy was shown them 
by the tribe that was sent from the New 
Settlement to do the needftil.". A some- 
what similar chase took place after a sheep- 
stealing party near the Victoria ranges, with 
the help of friendly natives— of which the 
paper of the day states, "It was not until 
some hard scuffling had taken place, and a 
considerable number of the blacks were 
killed . and wounded, that the marauders 
beat a retreat." Our Black police were 
horrible instruments of colonial law. Above 

, fifty of one tribe, the Gipps Land, were 
coolly murdered by them in their search for 
a supposed white female captive. 

The natives were not without their tales 
of wrongs. The following quotation from 
the Sydney Oovernment Gazette, confirms this 
statement : — " Whereas, it has come to the 
knowledge oi ^e Q(0^«tumft^ th&t on the 
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night of the 23rd of February last, a party 
of six or more armed Europeans surprised a 
number of aboriginal natives, sleeping in a 
tea-tree scrub, in the immediate vicinity of 
the Btatiotf of Messrs. Smith an(f Orsbry, in 
the Portland Bay district ; and then and 
there barbarously murdered three aboriginal 
females and one male child, by gun or pistol 
4ihots, besides wounding a fourth female. It 
is hereby notified," &c. Many of the stock- 
keepers and shepherds were from Van Die- 
men's Land, and had, in many cases, shed 
ihe blood of the poor Tasmanians. They 
-were not indisposed to regard the shooting of 
&11 blackfellows as pleasant and proper sport. 
The late Protector, Mr. Dredge, thus records 
an atrocity: — "To one has been given the 
carcase of a dead lamb, which he forthwith 
- proceeds to roast for himself and his two 
lubras ; while the operation is going on, he 
seats himself by the fire with one of his 
women, while the donor sits opposite with 
the musket in his hand ; in an unsuspecting 
moment he shoots the black man, and with 
the butt end of his piece knocks out the 
brains of the woman and the helpless infant 
at her breast. The other woman, gathering 
firewood at a little distance, escapes by flight. 
The bodies of the others are then burnt to 
prevent detection." According to Mr. 
Parker, in July, 1838, Mr. Bowman's party 
of the Pyrenees were said to have killed 
fourteen persons. Bowman's servants were 
tried for burning the bodies of the slain, to 
conceal their cruelty; they were acquitted 
for want of white evidence. 

We giye the following story upon the 
authority of the Rev. Mr. Threlkeld, many 
years a missionary in New South Wales : — 
** A native was taken by a party of whites 
and made to ascend a tree with a rope round 
his neck: this he was directed to fasten to 
one of the limbs of the tree. When he had 
done this he was fired at again and again ; 
he was wounded and clung to the tree. A 
volley was then fired at him ; he let go his 
hold, and was suspended as a terror to 
others. Was it surprising when they were 
tortured by such acts of cruelty if they be- 
came apt scholars ?" The same gentleman 
adds : — * * I have been informed that a petition 
has been presented to the Governor contain- 
ing a list of nineteen murders committed by 
the J)lacks. I would, if it were necessary, 
make out a list of 500 blacks who had been 
slaughtered by the whites, and that within 
a short time. It was known to many there 
that a party of stockmen went in search of 
the blacks to the northward, and having 
found them ripped up a number of men and 
women, and dashed out the brains of the 
children." 

In 1842, the Qovemment at Melbourne 



offered a reward of £50 for the discovery of 
the white murderer of three native women 
while asleep, at Portland Bay. Not a few 
instances are authenticated in which poison 
has been laid for them, as though they had • 
been vermin. The sawyers and splitters of 
the bush have been known to decoy women 
to their huts, keep them awhile, and then 
destroy them. Commandoes would be got up 
by them on some Sunday holiday for the per« 
petration of a threat of vengeance, and from 
lustful cravings. 

Several convicts were executed some years 
ago at Sydney for a frightful raid against a 
tribe, when they butchered parents and 
children together. With others it was like 
that described by Barrington of the Boers : 
*' Firing small shot into the legs and thighs 
of a Hottentot is a punishment not unknown 
to some of these monsters." Well might the 
South Australian Commissioners declare of 
such Englishmen that **they dealt with the 
aborigines as if they regarded them not as 
members of the human family, but as infe- 
rior animals, and created for their use." 
Several cases of cruelty are given in the 
author's work on "Western Victoria." 

Robberies of sheep were common enough 
pin remote districts. The natives doubtless 
believed that they had a right to a few of 
the white man's woolly kangaroo that fed 
on their pastures and destroyed their roots, 
A favourite place of retreat on these forays 
was the celebrated basaltic Stony Rise^. The 
dogs of the natives were destructive to the 
flocks. Dr. Thomson acted wisely when he 
went to Geelong harbour in 1837. He got 
Buckley to gather the tribe to receive beef 
and blankets, and explain his intention to 
act well to them, if they would do so to him. 
The result was, that he never suffered moles- 
tation or loy. It was far different elsewhere. 
The settlers were in constant and harassing 
fear. The lordly and luxurious i^uatters of 
the present day endured years of privation, 
anxiety, and suffering to maintain their 
ground, and open up a country to succeeding 
generations. Whole flocks were carried off, 
out-stations robbed of stores, shepherds 
speared, and servants so frightened as to be 
unable to discharge their duties. The squat- 
ters in their meetings condemned the Protec- 
torate, and recommended the establishment 
of laud reserves and provision dep6ts for the 
blacks, and the formation of missions among 
them. The Gk)vemment was feeble and dis- 
tant, and gazette proclamations were ill- 
supported by police arrangements, jMrprot^ 
tion either of blacks or whites. ▼ 

For a time in the bush, in some diatx 
districts especially, a state of things e 
in Port Phlllv^, 'wViSaV Vst<s^^^t«is6» 
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• scribed by lbs h*istorian, Forest: — "This 
war reduced the few and scattered settlers 
to great distress. They could neither hunt, 
nor fowl, nor fish, but in fear ; nor could 
they go safely out to work in the fields, 
without burdening themselves with instru- 
ments of defence. No woman felt certairt, 
when her husband left her in the. morning, 
that she should not, before the sun went 
down, see his lifeless corpse brought home, 
hacked by the Indian tomahawks." 

The sheep difficulty was no common one 
in that time, when the aborigines were tbe 
many, and had contracted a decided taste 
for the " woolly kangaroo." The gun was 

' without doubt, used pretty freely. The Port 
Phillip Herald of May, 1840, has this sen- 
tence : — **Many conscientious men would j 

■ , give 100 sheep to save the life of a fellow 
creature ; but if that fellow-creature came 
with thf purpose of forcibly taking away 
100 sheep, it quite alters the case." 

Mr. Robinson was sent up to the Borders 
in 1845, about reported murders and sheep 
stealing there. He found much fAult with 
the treatment the natives received from some 
squatters. He was pleased with the expe- 
rience given him by the superintendent of 
one of the outposts of the colony, and thus^ 
mentions it in his report : — ** He had been 
so completely harassed with frequent watch- 
ings and fatigue in riding to the different 

' out-stations, that, had the previous state of 
thingSiContinued, he must have resigned his 
situation. Since he had had them in, they 
. had been at peace. At one time they could 
not walk out unless armed, sheep were con- 
stantly stolen, and they were in danger of 
being speared. He principally fed the 
natives on old sheep, occasionally a few 
others, and probably they might steal two or 
three from the fold ; but what was that, he 
said, to having four sheplierds^killed, and 
whole flocks taken away." The advantage 
of Conciliation measures was thus sub- 
stantiated . 

A strong tribe near Terang, of Port Phillip, 
had given considerable trouble and anxiety 
to the lonely settler of that beautiful and 
volcanic district. Arming his men, as he told 
us, he tracked the natives to a dense reedy 
thicket of the Pejark Marsh, which he did 
. not think proper to enter. Determining to 
try moral means before recourse to more vio- 
lent ones, he went ahead of his servants, 
approached the edge of the scrub, and 
cooey-ed for the hidden ones. Suspecting the 
reason ^none appearing, he went back to 
lay downBis musket. Again walking for- 
ward, and calling, he was responded to by 
the stealthy step of one or two of the most 

venturesome, who were fall of* confidence 
toward so brave a, man. The gentleman was 



able to make them understand that he" would 
do them no harm, but much wished they 
would leave his part of the -country. His 
daring and kindness were rewarded. The 
blacks came out of their stronghold, and 
quietly and altogether a'bandoned the place. 

Many dreadful atrocities might be detailed 
of our aborigines in the olden times. The 
blacks on the Lower Murray, the Coorong, 
and Lake Victoria were often at war with us. 
The overlanders with stock were more than 
once waylaid by them, their sheep or cattle 
driven away, and white blood shed in the strug- 
gle. A party of 600 thus set upon eleven armed 
colonists conducting 5000 sheep across the 
Murray. A strong force of seventy-four 
men was despatched from Adelaide to punish 
the thieves. Like the King of France with 
40,000 men, they went and returned, killing 
none, and taking none prisoners. Mr. Lang- 
horne's overland party of sixteen had four 
killed and two wounded. Major O'Halloran 
came upon thirteen natives, who briskly took 
to the river and escaped. That ofiicer 
Avrote: — ** They might all with certainty have 
been shot ; but when they found we would 
not fire, the villains laughed, and mocked us, 
roaring out, * Plenty 8heel)y.' " 

A lamentable tale could be told of the 
murder of the crew and passengers of the 
brig Maria, wrecked in Encounter Bay. They 
attempted a ninety-mile walk to the mouth 
of the Murray, and were successively slaugh- 
tered in pai-ties as they approached. The 
bloody clothes of children were afterwards 
found on the bushes of the coast. To this 
dangerous locality Mr. Eyre, afterwards the 
celebrated explorer, and a Governor in New 
Zealand, was appointed resident magistrate. 
After that we hear of no more outrages by 
that people. The experience of that gentle- 
man is thus strongly expressed : — 

** I believe," says Mr. Eyre, ** were Euro- 
peans placed under the same circumstances, 
equally wronged, and equally shut out from 
redress, they would not exhibit half the 
moderation and forbearance that the poor 
untutored children of impulse have invari- 
ably shown. It is true that occasionally 
many crimes have been committed by them, 
and robberies and murders have too often 
occurred ; but wbo can tell what were the 
provocations which led to, what the feeling 
which impelled such deeds ? Neither have 
they been the only nor the first aggressors, 
nor have their race escaped unscathed in the 
contest. Could blood answer blood, perhaps 
for every drop of Europeans' shed by natives, 
a torrent of theirs, by European hands, would 
crimson the earth." 
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KATIVE BIGHTS AND BRITISH RULE. , 

■ The abongines were held by our Goyern- i 
ment to hava no proprietorship in the soil ; j 
and jety ^Ir. Ejre writes, ''Each male has • 
some pcuiion of land of which he can point I 
out the boondaries. A female never in- | 
herits." Governor Gawler, speaking of the : 
Imd, says, ''Over which these aborigines \ 
have exercised distinct, defined and absolute ! 
right of proprietary and hereditary posses- 
sion." Mr. Protector Parker asserts, " Every ' 
fimily had its own locality." Dr. Thomson 
told the Sydney Council, that the native ; 
''considers the land as his own ; indeed - 
every family had its sei>arate portion. 

Jh, Lang, in a letter to the benevolent Dr. 
Hodgkin, of London, says : " I have often 
heard natives myself tell me, in answer to my 
own questions upon the subject, who were 
the aboriginal owners of particular tracts of ; 
country, now held by Europeans ; and, in- 
deed, this idea of property in the Jo^7, for 
hunting purposes, is universal among the 
aborigines." Again he writes, "The infii^ty 
of native names of places, all of which are 
descriptive and appropriate, is of itself a 
jyriuia jacie eriJence of their haring strong 
ideas of property in the soil." A colonial 
historian, sixty years ago, declared that the 
natives had hereditary property ; and spoke 
of Goat Island, Port Jackson, belonging to 
the faiber of Bennilong, the first half- 
civilised blackfellow. 

Though the English Government recognisel 
the rights of the Sew Zealanders in the land 
question, they thought it unnecessary to re- 
gard those of our nomadic Australians, unless 
it be that certain lands were kept from publio 
sale, and were denominated ** nitive nrserves." 
It is satisfactory, howevLT, to ol«serve, that 
when South Australia was establishel as a 
colony by a private company in London, the 
prinnple of jostioe w.ts fully reco;;nised. 
The declarjition oi iheCommLfisioners is most 
explicit on this h«*ajl. In referring to the 
fonuation of a fun-l for the future sustenance 
of the natives, they thus proponnil their 
scheme : "It is proposel that such lands as 
may W cedtd by the natives to the Colonisa- 
tion ComiiiTssioners, sh.ill be sold muXkt the 
coQiiiti'jn — that for every ei^jhty acre-} c»jn- 
veyetl, the party to whom this conveyan«je i-; 
ma'Je sh:iH pay lour-fitth-s or sixty-four 'Si; 
acres only ; the conveyance to be mad*: sub- 
je-?t to a stipulation, that at the expimtimi 
of a term of years « hereafter to be de-.id^rtl., 
the bnJs so conveyed shall >^ divided into 
five c^aal parts. One of these parts, or 
sixteen (!()» acres, to be resume-J for a xn- 
serve for the use of the aborigines : and the 
remaining four parts, or sixty-four r3 » » aca-s, 
to remain as h'u ireeboIJ." The use oi tbe^e 



sixteen acres was thus retained for no pay- 
ment, and the increased value of the land 
would then provide a handsome fund for the 
aborigines. "Thus conducted,*' add the 
Commissioners, '* the colonisation of South 
Australia wDl be an advent of mercy to the 
native tribes. 

But this was too fail a vision to be realise*.!. 
The colonists got the land on these condi- 
tions, but retained the said sixteen acres ; 
while the worthy Commissioners forgot to 
enforce their own regulations. But all were 
not oblirioos of duty. A gentleman, one of 
that noble bodv, the Society of Friends, 
wrote to the Adaaide paper, on the seventh 
of ninth month, 1S3S, staled that he had 
paid in to the Government the sum of 
£3 16s. 6d., being interest at the rate of 
ten per cent, upon this aforesaid one-fifth por- 
tion of his land, and had desired that that 
amount be devoted to the benefit of the 
aborigines. He says, " I beg leave to pay 
the above sum for that purpose, seeing the 
Commissioners, as yet, have neither fulfilleil 
their plelge in this respect to the public, or 
carried out the moral principle signified." 
The simple-hearted, honest man concludes: 
" I disclaim this to be either donation, gift, 
or grant, but a just claim the natives have 
on me as an occupier of those lands." Would 
that such honourable seiftinients were more 
generally cherished I 

The anomalous coniiition of the blacks 
under our rule is thus described by Count 
Strzelecki : ** The late act declaring them 
naturalised as British subjects has not only 
rendered them legally amenable to the Eng- 
lish criminal law, but ad«ied one more 
anomaly to all the other eaaccments affecting 
them. This naturalisation excludes thcai 
from sitting on a jury, or app-nring as wit- 
nossv-s an«l enUiils a mast c->iitu?'.Hl form of 
ju'lii.'ial pn>:ee.ling^ : all which taken to- 
gether, has made of the aborigines of Au.'- 
tni'.ia a nondos-iipt caste, who, to u>e their 
ov.u plinL-jeoh/.n,', :ire neither white nor 
bl:i':k.*" The Xir A- Smth Wales I^;;i«!ature 
parsed a Liw in l>/i'J to aim it native eri- 
ilenee, but this was Jiiiallowed by the heme 
authorities; in 1S44 tliv Cuan.^Il were 
opiviscJ to the admission. Mr. Protertor 
Robinson has properly oh^n-etl, **Thelei;ai 
•lis ibilities of ih«.*aU>ri;:ines have Ijeena.sori.ia-J 
o:/>stv:!e Vi their prot-^-tion ari^l civil i.>;a ion." 
The p:i^»rt of the Aijorigin^s .Sj^iety of 
Liti'l'fii diflare-s, ** The ends of ju.stice. when 
ifijtiri>:4 iiidi'.-ted upon the n-itivosrirebrou^'ht 
iiit'i «:*/urt, are almost inevit;ibly defeated." 
H'lVeth'tr Grey, of Sjuth Australia, a true 
friend of the dark coloured ra:e, in one i£ 
h'u d(rki4itt<*hcs to Downing-street, writes : 
*' The ordiuaucfc ^VvvclVl TvsVnsc^a ^oa&Cv*^ Nssi^sK- 
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an oath has long been felt to be necessary, 
and confers a first and important boon to the 
native population." Such an act was passed 
by his means, in Adelaide, in 1844. The 
desire for something to be done was illus- 
trated in the interesting address of the House 
of Commons to the King in 1835, praying 
'* That measures be< taken to secure to the 
natives of the several colonies the due observ- 
ance of justice and the preservation of their 
rights;" * * to promote among them the spread 
of civilisation, and the peaceful and voluntary 
reception of the Christian religion." 
• If difficulties were experienced in treating 
upon questions of dispute b|^ween the abori- 
gines and the colonists, they assumed another 
shape when the cases at issue were between 
the blacks themselves. As British subjects 
they were subject to British laws in relation 
to their conduct toward each other, although 
such cases were totally unknown and un- 
knowable to them, and in many cases wholly 
opposed to theii- own customs. The New 
Zealanders were strong enough to assert the 
dignity of their own usages, and so got them 
respected by the authorities. Thus, in the 
charter granted to the colony of New Zealand 
there f re the following clauses affecting the 
natives: — 

"Within such (aboriginal) districts the 
laws, customs, an ok usages of the aboriginal 
inhabitants, so far as they are not repugnant 
to the general principle of humanity, shall 
for the present be maintained." 

" In cases arising between the aboriginal 
inhabitants of New Zealand alone, beyond 
the limits of the said aboriginal districts, and 
in whatever relates to the relations to, and 
the dealing^ of, such aboriginal inhabitants 
with each other, beyond the said limits, the 
courts and magistrates of the entire province, 
or of the district in which such cases may 
arise, shall enforce such native laws, customs, 
and usages, as aforesaid." 

Now for a case to illustrate the position of 
our Ausitralians. 

Bon Jon killed Yamer Ween, at Geelong, 
on 2nd September, 1841, in some quarrel 
about his wife, Mary. Hearing that " white- 
fellow" was after him, he fled to Lake Colac, 
some fifty miles to the westward. Mr. 
M'Kerror, the chief constable, followed his 
track, and arrested him at night, in the 
midst of the tribe. • Poor Mary was in sad 
trouble at the seizure^ and, finding her en- 
treaties for his release useless, begged the 
constable at least to allow the captive to take 
her 'possum-rug extra with him, because the 
watch-house was so "cabaun" (cold). Bon 
Jon's only remark to the officer was that he 
iilled Ween by accident: he intended to 
£rfve hjw a good waddjing only. 
Tlie trial came on before Judge WHUb, at 



Melbourne, on 15th September, 1841. As 
the jprisoner had been for a little while in the 
native police, he was somewhat acquainted 
with English; but the judge was by no 
means sure that he understood what was 
said to him. The man evidently could not 
realise that he had done anything so very 
wrong. Under similar circumstances, native 
custom sanctionedx personal chastisement at 
the hand of the aggrieved party ; and, if death 
ensued, the friends of the deceased settled 
the affaii* with the survivor. The Rev. Mr. 
Tuckfield, the missionary, was questioned 
about such usages. He promptly answered : 
" Under all circumstances they do not deem 
murder a crime." 

Then came on the legal discussion. Mr. 
Barry, afterwards Sir Redmond Barr/, the 
honourable originator of the Melbourne Uni- 
versity, contended that the Crown had no 
power to limit the authority of the natives 
deciding quarrels among themselves ; that if 
subjects at all, the whole machinery of 
British jurisprudence must be applied to 
them. The Crown officer, Mr. Croke, in 
refly, produced the opinions of three judges 
of New South Wales, at various periods, 
Messrs. Forbes, Dowling, and Burton, to the 
effect that the natives were amenable to the 
laws brought out by the colonists. The 
judge then went into some laboured argu- 
ments about the respective rights of ceded, 
conquered, and assumed territories, and 
decided that the natives were under British 
rule, "But," says he, "can I legally 
exercise my jurisprudence with reference to 
any crime committed by the aborigines 
against each other?" He mentioned that, 
in the island of St. Vincents, the British 
agreed not to interfere with the customs and 
intercourse of the Caribs towards each other. 
He gives it as his opinion that, " There is 
no express law which makes the aborigines 
subject to our Colonial Code ;" and he very 
sensibly adds, " I desire to see protection of 
their rights by laws adapted to their capacity 
and suited to their wants, — the protection, 
of all equal and all powerful justice." 

Jhe jury were unanimous in their decision 
thai the prisoner was not in a capacity to put 
in a plea to the jurisdiction of the court, and 
that he had not sufficient capacity to say 
whether he was guilty or not. So ended, 
without an end, this memorable trials There 
is little need now in Victoria to argue the 
subject of native rights, as the ancient lords 
of the soil will soon be laid beneath it. 

PROTECTOKS AND NATIVE POUCE. 

The investigations of a House of Commons' 
committee upon the aborigines originated the 
formation oi a. ^oi\. "£\i\V^'^ ^iQtftctotate of 
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ttie Aborigmes. The beneyolent Lord Glenelg, 
then Secretaiy of the Colonies, announced 
this institution to Governor Gipps on 31 st 
tFannary, 1838. Mr. George Robinson, who 
had been so successful in gathering in the 
x^mnant of the hunted Tasmanians, was 
2q)pointed Chief Protector, at a salary of 
£500 a-year. Originally a mechanic of 
Hobart Town, with little education, but great 
energy, tact, kindness, and pious zeal, he had 
liyed much with the blacks, learned their 
language, gained thiir confidence, and so 
conciliated the infuriated and decimated 
. tribes. His assistants in the .Protectorate 
were the following persons, sent from Eng- 
land : Messrs. Sievwright, Dredge, Thomas, 
and Parker. Mr. Le Soeuf was afterwards 
nomiuated Assistant Protector. These re- 
ceived A'250 salary, and 10s. 6d. a-day for 
expenses. 

This system continued till the end of 
1849, after which Mr. W. Thomas was ap- 
pointed sole guardian, at a salary of £600. 
ThQ outlay on accouut of the aborigines of 
Victoria during the seven years from 1862-9, 
has been asfollows: — 1852, the sum of £1690 ; 
1853, £2378 ; 1854, ^'951 ; 1855, £1931 ; 
1856, 4:934; 1857, £1528; 1858, £956. 
Of these sums, strange to say, the amount 
for bedding and clothing for the poor creatures 
was only £750. We are unable to say how 
much they have drawn from the public funds 
for food during that period, as, rather 
oddly, the items of "provisions"^ and official 
** forage" are put together. 

In addition, we may state that a worthy 
schoolmaster, Mr. Hinkins, of Moonie Ponds, 
received payment for the board of two orphan 
children, of whom he took the charge. Their 
father, Bungulene, chief of the Gipps Land 
tribe, was captured for a supposed outrage, 
and died broken-hearted, in the Melbourne 
gaol. His widow subsequently married again, 
and that in due Christian form. Upon the 
breaking up of the Merri Creek school, the 
two lads fell into the good bands of the kind 
old schoolmaster. "We were well acquainted 
with both of them . 

From the first, nothing but disappointment 
and difisatisfaction attended the course of 
these IVotectors. The colonists, as a mass 
were violently opposed to their proceedings, 
and the Government afforded them little 
sympathy ; but there c^n be no doubt that 
though the natives made no further progress 
in civilisation, they were at least preserved 
from the violence of cruel men, and the pro- 
perty of the squatter became safer. 

Mr. Dretlge soon resigned his appointment 
from the conviction of the uselessness of the 
Protectorate, and the hin<lrance which he 
felt to his efforts as a missionary. There is 
some Bense in hia complaiDt, — **I am re- 



quired to act against the blacks as well as 
for them, thereby necessarily indiicing in 
their minds a suspicion subversive of their 
confidence, and calculated to expose me ta 
their resentment." • 

The English 'Government had been in- 
fluenced by noble motives in the establish- 
ment of the Protectorate, though rendered 
inoperative for good by uncontrollable cir- 
cumstances. The same benevolent spirit 
actuated the counsels of the Ministry,' as 
afterwards led Lord Normanby, when Secre- 
tary of the Colonial Department, to give the 
following instructions to Governor Hobson, 
upon forming the New Zealand Protectorate : — 
'* All dealings with the aborigines for their 
lands must be conducted on the same' princi- 
ples of sincerity, justice, and good faith,- as 
must govern your transactions with them 
for the recognition of her Majesty's sove- 
reignty in the island ; nor is this all ; they 
must not be permitted* to enter into any 
contracts, in which they might be ignorant, 
and unintentional authors of injuries to 
themselves." 

The employment of the natives &r police 
was first suggested by Captain Lonsdale, who, 
in 1836, recommended Captain lliiachonochie's 
plan. A corps was formed in 1839, under a 
gentleman named Villiers. The discipline 
was bad, the leader was dismissed, and his 
men bolted to the bush. Captain Dana had 
twfaty-four natives under his command in 
1842, in a thorough soldier-like condition. 
Half the expenses of this establishment came 
out of the Aboriginal Fund ; the cost in four 
years was £55,000. Many saw with appre- 
hension the arming of one portion of natives 
against the others, knowing how the deadly 
animosity and revenge of a tribe may thus 
be gratified under the shelter of the law. 
Thus we read of one charge of theirs upon a 
tribe for the murder of a native girl, ** It 
is probable that the murdered child was 
revenged seventeen to one ; for a native 
policeman counted upon his fingers by the 
evening fire the number each of them had 
killed, and they amounted to seventeen." 
They were an idle, ignoraiit, drnnken set of 
fellows, about whose moral condition no caii3 
was taken, and whose conduct became so 
bad as to compel the authorities to disband 
the force. 

GOVERNMENT OF TllIBES AND NUMBEllS. 

The form of government among the Aus- 
tralians is one of great simplicity. There 
are certain understood usages and customs of 
i society, which stand in the i)lace of lawa 
! which prompt obedience is required, an( 
I the infractioiv ol ^ViVtVv \J^^ Nr'Jw^ <^S&L^u9b 
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personaLdespotism, no will of one to be bowed 
to. The bully of a camp stands the best 
chance of having his head broken in strife, 
^and coalitions for tyrannical purposes are 
unknown. Practically tlieir constitution is a 
democratic one, though unblest, like the 
Maories, Indians, Americans, and English, 
with stump orators. 

Nominally, the old men are chiefs ; and, 
by.virtue of their experience, as well as the 
Sfftlction of high antiquity, exercise the prin- 
cipal influence in the tribe. Sometimes owe 
is invested with the name of chief or king, 
although no extra attention seems ever paid 
to him, nor is any presumption of power 
evident. In some tribes a sort of hereditary 
distinction has been noticed ; in others, an 
election of head takes place. 

A distinction very analogous to that of 
castes has been spoken of by some travellers. 
Thus, in North Australia, near Port Essing- 
ton, three such orders were remarked. The 
Manjar-ojalli, or fire Manjar, was the lowest; 
the Manjar-wuli, or land Manjar, was the 
next ; while the highest was the Mambulgit, 
or sea caste. A valuable and learned mis- 
sionary, when in the northern and rem<5te 
parts of New South Wales, observed some 
very strange family distinctions among the 
dark race. In one family all the sons are 
called Ippata, and the daughters Ippai. In 
a second, the sons are Murri, and the daugh- 
ters Mata. In a tjiird, the sons are Kubbi, 
and "daughters Kapota ; while in a fourth, 
• they are respectively Kumbo and Buta. 
Now, an Ippai may marry an Ippata of 
another family, or a Kapota. A Murri may 
take a Buta, a Kubbi an Ippata, and a 
Kumbo a Mata. The children of an Ippai by 
an Ippata become Kumbo and Buta ; but 
by a Kapota, Murri and Mata. The children 
of a Murri are Ippai and Ippata, while those 
of a Kubbi are Kumbo and Buta. ^ ,. 

The punishment of grave oflFences is with 
the spear, and the wound is generally in the 
leg; but the waddy is used between parties 
in public, when an injury has been inflicted. 
The offender calmly presents his head for 
the complainant's blows with the stick. If 
content with a fair revenge, no return is 
made : the bleeding head is raised, and the 
hands of reconciliation join. Sometimes the 
patience of the penitent is too severely tried, 
and his resentment is re-enkindled irilo 
action. * ' •■*^''-;-*''>^?3R 

At other times, the old European S3'stem 
of ordeal is ordered. The defendant stands 
forth naked, and at a- certain distance re- 
ceives a given number of spears, which he 
does his best to avoid by "his agility. A 
shield is usually given to the defaulter to aid 
/jim in warding off the attack. This is one 
" 'If: o/ affording sa tis faction , 



A traveller once saw a fine young fellow 
preparing to undergo this trial of his nerves 
and sinews. He had been found guilty of 
running away with another man's wife,' 
though other lubras maliciously hinted that 
she ran away with him. Brought face to fact 
in public before the aggrieved husband, he goe 
himself ready for the shower of spears. The 
Englishman asked him if he was not afraid. 
He replied, "No me pear (fear)." Then, 
pointing to his shield,^ he ad Jed, "No me 
pear— me look out — me catch him like o' 
that (flourishing his shield) ; me 'top 'pear 
(stop spear) — me catch him — me no care." 
In this particular instance his courage and 
agility were not put to the test. The hus- 
band, for reasons best* known to himself, 
declined to cast the spear. He might, per- 
haps, feel inwardly grateful to the fellow for 
the removal of some nuisance from his neigh- 
bourhood. 

The tribes were numerous, but composed 
of few individuals. They retained their own 
recognised grounds, over which they were 
constantly migrating, but crossing the border 
occasionally on friendly visits to adjoining 
states. They have no idea of the time of 
settlement, merely saying, "plenty long 
while ago — always sit down here." The 
Yarra tribe extended from the sea to the 
dividing range, fifty or sixty miles to the 
north. The Western Port line reached to the 
Tarwin. Rivers, lakes, and mountains 
formed the boundaries of tribes. The divis- 
ions upon the flat land near the Murray are 
less distinct, but well understood. Six 
tribes on that river now reside within a space 
of three hundred miles of frontage. The 
Warriguls, or wild blacks, of Gipps Land, 
dwelt in the rocky fastnesses of the Australian 
Alps. Among the few reserves for the 
natives is one in Western Port of 822 acres, 
and one on the north and south sides of the 
Yarra of 1908 acres. 

The numbers of the tribes have experienced 
a fearful decrease. Twenty years ago they 
were many times greater than now. Mr. 
ex-Protector Parker thinks that 2000 is the 
utmost amount of the aboriginal population 
of VifitofLa, and nearly all of these residing 
upon the banks of the Murray, where they 
seldom come in contact with Europeans. 
Mr. Eobinson wrote thus of the Glenelg 
tribe in 1845 : "A bold and warlike race ; 
tall, strong, and well made. They are ex- 
ceedingly numerous, and haVe been estimated 
at 2000 ; I think it probable they are from 
ten to fifteen hundred." When we were last 
upon that river we saw but a few isolated 
individuals. 

Mr. Surveyor Tyers, of Gipps Land, a 
highly TeapectaViVe aad. competent authoaity, 
declares tlial tli^ liuiB^xa Vo. ^^\, ^VaVrvRX. 
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ItfkTe £aUea liom SOO to 80, ten to one, in 
fififeeen years ; that in 1^5.8 there were bat 
41 men, 24 women, and 15 children, nvirtly 
half-castes, and young people. In the Omeo 
district, among the Alps, the natives were 
xednoed from ^00 to 60 in ten years. The 
. Goiiti)Bm tribe, now a miserable remnant, 
SMfltered 600 a few years ago. The two 
inbes by the Port Phillip Bay were a short 
time since 300, bat were brought down to 
^82 in 1858. Foster Fyans, Esq., J.P., col- 
*leetod 297 together in 18B7 near Geelong, 
Imt cannot now learn that twenty of them 
mod alive. If such has been the decline in a 
oonntry only known to tiie whites some seven 
er eight and twenty years, we wondev-notat 
the mournful desolation by the shore of Port 
Jackson, on whose waters, in 1788, the 
Bnglish saw sixty-seven boats of natives at 



In 1858, a committee of tiie Council of 

Victoria collected what information they 

^ conld as to the numbers of the people. We 

now present the rfader with some of these 

resnlte. 

Ten neighbouring tribes amounted to 179 
persons in 1843. Since then 88 have died 
• and 25 been bom. Mr. Warden Wills ascer- 
tained that the Omeo tribes were 500 strong 
in 1835 ; he knew but two men and three 
women alive in 1858 ! The Colac tribe had 
19 ; the Mitta Mitta, 12 ; the Guining- 
matong of the Alps, 3 ; the Warmambool, 
9 ; the Pertobe, 40 ; the Lal-lal, 15 ; Lake 
Condor, 50 ; Portland, 25 ; Merino Downs, 
34 ; Wannon, 9 ; Emu Creek, 15 ; Eumer- 
alla and Darlot Creek, 40 each ; Edward 
river, 30 ; County of Villiers, five tribes, 
including Port Fairy, Mount Rouse, and 
Hopkins river, 150 to 200; County of 
Heytesbury, 18 ; Lower Loddon, 40 ; Qee- 
long, 9 males and 5 females ; seven tribes, 
from Swan Hill to Moorapal Lake, 55 alto- 
gether ; Echuca and i^^h-east Murray, 500; 
Belfast, 17 ; Benalla to the Murray, 140 ; 
Owangutha, by the Murray and Goulbum 
junction, 80 ; Wannon Valley, 23 men, 12 
women, 2 half-caste children. 

In every tribe the men greatly outnumber 
the women, as in Heytesbury and other 
places the men are three to one more nu- 
merous. 



CIVILISATION. 

The civilisation of a people is not a very 
intelligible idea. The aborigines themselves 
have a belief that to be *' all the same like 
him whitefellow," is, among some few com- 
mon things, to be at least accomplished in 
the «rti of amokii^ awaaring; and drinking ; 



and they seldom, in their intercourse with 
us, get beyond that border of ooi^icondition. 

As to living in the close, -smoky, confined 
habitations of whites in so fine a climate, 
that could not be endured. To wear .our 
tight fitting dresses seems equally absurd. 
Then they cannot comprehend the purpose of 
so much hard work, when they can live 
without it so easily, enjoy their country 
strolls, and obey the will of no man. We 
cannot give them the notion of saving for 
their children, as they know that nature, 
which had so bountifully provided for their 
wants, will be equally generous to their off- 
spring. They have no objection to money, 
— that is, those of them so much changed as to ^ 
have made some progress in pseudo-civilisa- 
tioD, — as they can apply it to the same ^ 
chosen use adopted by the white people ^ 
around them, the purchase of strong drink. 
They who work at all, do so for a time only, 
and for the object of obtaining the means of 
a debauch. * As one told us, **Blackfellow 
take him shilling public-house, knock him 
down drunk." 

Certain good people have more elevated 
nolteis of civilisation than merely working 
for nothing and comforts. They would have 
the blacks instructed, ^ i for what practical 
purpose ? If 80 inst^Bted, or, rather, so 
trained, as to become Ohristians, all would 
be gained ; but when the principles of piety 
are so little recognised by our own people, 
among whom they mix themselves, we can 
hardly expect to be very successful with the 
natives. We are thus beset with difficulties 
on all sides. 

The blacks themselves are opposed to the 
civilising process. When Encounter Bay 
Bob was killed, while acting as a shepherd, 
by his own brother, the only apology offered 
by the latter was, "Him no good — him 
too much like whitefellow." 

Whites could ridicule our efforts, when 
we find one writing, ** With a certain class 
of people it seems but just necessary to 
acquaint them that some well-meaning 
gentlemen have persuaded a few natives to 
halloo a psalm, or recite a prayer, the mean- 
ing of either of which in most cases is a 
mystery to them, and they conclude that 
such a tribe is beginning to advance in the 
social state." A worthy settler taught his 
blacks to sing. 

We all sit down together. 
We're all met here together. 
We're brothers all tqpfether, • 
Ye-o, ye-o, ye-o. 
Some of his civilised servants changed the 
rhyme for them into 

We all sit down tagj^tJb&x^ 
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Mr. Gnnther, missionary of Wellington 
Valley, .ha%Uiese remarks upon the difficul- 
ties of civilisation: — **The evils resulting 
from polygamy (which is permitted by the 
yile as well as absurd code of laws prevailing 
among those people) are great and manifold. 
On the one hand, it causes constant strife 
and fightings ; on the other hand, the elder 
or influential men, possessed of a plurality 
of wives, being in reality only the keepers 
of them, have it in their power to hold out 
certain allurements to the young, who can- 
not obtain wives, and by obliging the latter, 
as it is considered, the former can command 
or extort obedience. This accounts for the 
^ fact, that aboriginal* males, however useful 
and' steady they may have been among 
Europeans when boys, as soon as they gr|w 
w up to "manhood, fall back into4heir "wander- 
ing, unsettled habits." 

When the question of granting of land to 
them was put by the YictoriaiL legislature, 
Mr. Glow, police magistrate, recomm^ded 
their location by Western Port, and the pro- 
curing for them wives from the Polynesian 
islands. He submits, however, ''This sug- 
gestion would be perfectly useless if it ig|^6- 
sired not to perpetuate the race of abori^Res, 
but merely to treat JHlh some show of atten- 
tion those that all|Pdive, and until they 
gradually disappear, through that want 
joined with others. It cannot have es<!liped 
the observations of the first colonists that 
the men having females and children, avoided 
more than others the haunts of the white 
man." The monetary diiflBculty of govern- 
ment is thus disposed of by a colonist, 
subscribed ** Aristides" : '* Expense ! the 
expense of saving a people we are disinherit- 
ing from massacre.** 

We had an interesting account from the 
Hon. Donald Kennedy, of an old man of a 
tribe near his station claiming the honours 
of chieftainship. He was regularly supplied 
with rations, and appointed to obcasional 
honourable employments about the place. 
He was particularly exemplary in his con- 
duct, and scrupulously attentive to the 
interests of the master: any irregularities in 
the behaviour of the servants were in the 
most dignified manner reported to head- 
quarters. Esteeming himself something 
better than common blackfellow, he never 
bemeaned himself by drinking with the men 
of the establishment in their hut, though he 
was not indifferent to a glass, provided it was 
hand^ to him by Mr. Kennedy in the house, 
so that he might drink ** like a gentleman." 
His wife was a clean, orderly, good creature, 
remarkably solicitous to keep her husband 
in proper trim, as he never presumed to go 
op to the house until he had changed his 
^rese, aJbared Ju'mself, and put on a clean 



shirt. When Mary had finished her morning 
work she would pu^ on her best gown and 
wal^ up to sit vrith her mistress in the 
parlour. 

From the beginning of our connection witb 
New Holland, in 1788, various attempts have 
been made to raise them. The first chaplain 
took a native girl into his house. She, after 
awhile, took to the woods a naked savage 
again. Governor Darling, nearly forty years 
ago, employed some as a police force. At . 
various places thiy have been engaged with 
great success, ^as shepherds, stockkeepers, 
splitters, shearers, and reapers; but they 
were never to be depended upon, leaving 
sudde^F when the whim came. They were* 
very useful to the squatters at the time of 
the gold fever, taking charge of flocks and 
herds which would otherwise have been dis- 
persed. We have seen a party of eight 
going from farm to farm, well clad, to gather 
in the harvest. But all this fit of industry 
lasted but a^ little while, to be followed by 
the blanket and grub ea^j|g. 

Governor Macquarie, nearly half-a-centuiy 
ago, established a school to train children 
to trades. Some years after Mr. Ounning- 
ham wrote, "Being all associated together, • 
and their native instincts and ideas still re- 
maining paramount, they took to their old 
habits again as soon as freed from thraldom. '^ 
Major Goulbum, therefore, broke up the in- 
stitution, and sent the children to the Orphan 
School for Europeans. The experiment 
similarly failed in Port Phillip, now Victoria. 
Mr. Thomas addressed the settlers in 1841 
about the bad example of the whites, saying, 
"Morally speaking, the lines to my poor 
l>lacks have not fallen in pleasant places ;" 
he urged that none but holy men should be 
employed in civilising them^ Messrs. Parker 
and Dredge complained in the same way. 
The first gentleman said, "The greatest ob- 
stacle to their civilisatimi is to be traced to 
moral causes, and not xo any physical dis- 
abilities." We must refer the reader to- 
other facts under the head of "Missions." 

Some advance was made with a few, who 
even located themselves upon farms granted 
by Gfovemmentj but drink in most cases 
proved the ruin of their peace and the de- 
struction of their lives. Two or tHree had 
farms near the residence of Mr. Parker, a 
warm friend to all of the race. At Mount 
Franklin school, in 1859, we found, in pass- 
ing, but seven or eight pupils. 

No wonder that Governor Latrobe wrote : 
— " The question naturally arises, What can 
be the real advantages of education reaped 
by the individuals, or its influence on> the 
tribes to which they belong, when 'that 
education terminates by a return to thr 
depT&ved baiblts of a savage life ?" When, 
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however, the Goyernment broke up the Pro- 
tectorate, they sold nearly a thousand sheep 
belonging to the Mount Franklin School, 
and appropriated the funds to the general 
reran ue. 

The only hopeful place at present is Poo- 
nindie, to which we refer in "Missions." 
Describing the marriage of a man there, and 
his charge of a flock, the Bishop of Adelaide 
says : — " This omen of success is happily 
corroborated and followed up by other * 
instances of solid progress in industrial 
habits, ciyilise^ life, and Christian beha- 
Tioar." Sorry for a moment to appear to 
damp the zeal of those good friends, we 
cannot avoid a melancholy foreboding that in 
a short time even this institution will prove 
no lasting good, though based upon the only 
sensible system yet adopted — tSiat of isolation 
from both whites and other blacks. It comes 
too late. The race has become effete, few 
or hardly any children are bom among them 
even under these most favourable circum- 
stances, and deaths are frequent. The 
Buntingdale Mission was similar in some 
reepects, and for a time most hopeful ; but, 
as the Rev. Mr. Thielkeld well observes, 
"the frightful mortality among them weighed 
down the spirit of the Wcsleyan Mission- 
aries." 

However desirable to have them work for 
our advantage, and live vrith us for the 
imitation of our customs, yet the social im- 
pediments to their course of advancement 
seem overpowering. When Captain Grey 
was forsaken by his guide, Miago, who pre- 
ferred returning to the bush, he simply re- 
marked, ** lie chose that course, and I think 
I should have done the same." 

To adopt our habits, they must be entirely 
removed from the associations of the mia 
mia. And what have we to offer in exchange 
for endearing relations, joyous freedom, and 
nnanxious existence i The man is thrust 
upon a competitive society to earn his bread. 
He is exposed to the gibes and contempt of 
the lowest of our countrymen. He is herded 
with men from whom he learns the most 
obviously developed principles of European 
civilisation,— swearing and drinking. 

It is true he eats better food, wears better 
cloihing, and sleeps in better dwellings. 
Bat wb- \<i is his home ? Who will be his 
mothe:-, iiis sister, his brother ? Who will | 
ally herself as wife to his dark skin ? Can 
he ever know the sweetness of a child's love ? 
No ! be soon tires of our work, our food, our 
eonfined habitations, our heartless ridicule ; 
and hastens back to his camp fire to find a 
friend, to feel himself a man, to dwell with 
those who can love him. 

If such cases of flight from civilisation be 
held as a proof of the irreclaimability of that 



race, there are not wanting similar instances 
among other tribes. Yon Martins speaks of ^ 
an Indian of Brazil who, passing through 
college, was admitted to the Roman Catholic 
nriesthood. ** But all at once," he says, ** he 
fcnounced his new profession, threw aside 
his habit, and fled naked into 1^ woods to 
his old way of life." ^ 

Mr. Guardian Thomas sees no way of 
civilising the adults, but would confine his 
attention to the young. These are his re- 
marks in 1858 :— "My suggestion to remove 
the children early from their tribe and 
parents may, at first glance, appear relent- 
less, and emanting from a breast void of 
feeling ; but whoever will take the trouble 
to reflect seriously upon the result of the 
many previous efforts in the colony, and our 
sister colonies throughout New Holland, to 
retain the aboriginal rising generation, after 
they had been educated, from retiring fknd, 
mingling with their race aftd off to the wil- 
derness, must be convinced that nothing short 
of removing them a considerable distance 
from their tribe can permanently improve 
their condition, and avert the extinction of 
the aboriginal race." He is quite right in 
saying that the isolated ones *'drop down to 
the vices and dissipation of the dregs of 
society, and find an early tomb." 

In the meantime the young people are 
rapidly dying off, and none rising in their 
place. By the time they are taught to i ead, 
the scroll of eternity is unrolled before them. 
We teach them to handle the spade ; but it 
is to dig their graves. There are many 
thus, who so closely identify efforts for civili- 
sation qfth the decline and extinction of the 
blacks, that they would rather exclaim, with 
Count Strzelecki, '* Leave them alone." 

Sir T. L. Mitchell bursts forth in these 
warm terms upon this subject: — ''Such 
health and exemption from disease ; such 
intensity of existence in what must bo far 
beyond civilised men, with all that art can 
do for them ; and the proof of this is to be 
found in the failure of all attempts to per- 
suade those free denizens of uncultivate<l 
earth to forsake it for the tilled ground. 
They prefer the land unbroken and free from * 

earliest curse pronounced against the first 
banished and first created man. The only 
kindness we could do for them would be to 
let them and their wide range of territory 
alone ; to act otherwise and profess goodwill 
is but hyppcrisy." 

Mr. Breton said, thirty years ago» in New 
South Wales :—*' Forty years have^^bpsed 
since the country was colonised, aaffl have 
not yot heard of a single native having been 
reclaimed from barbansm." Judge Field, of 
Sydney, eehoea \&i<^ iM&ft wq^qcb^^sssX^ vk:t>!&^*- 
"lam ol o^^VuLva >dbai(. wa ipit^:)!^ ^^- 
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never be any other than they are.** 
• Honor adds : — 



His 



Then let him pass— a blessing on his head ! 
And long as he can wander, let him breathe 
The freshness of the woods. ^ 

May never we pretend to civilise, ^ 

And make him only captive. 

But all itta fine sentiment does not satisfy 
the Christian man ; for he looks upon his 
dark brother as one possessed of a kindred 
soul, and an heir of immortality. He sighs, 
therefore, at the nati?e gliding away without 
a sign. 



DECLINE. 

So strongly do we feel upon the part which 
strong drink has borne in the decline of the 
aborigines, that we hardly dare give expres- 
sion to our sentiments of disgust and horror 
at the devastation which it has made, and at 
the cruelty of those who have thus ministered 
to their destruction. 

Nominally, laws were passed to punish 
those who held the cup of death to the 
natives ; but those were not enforced. Mr. 
Gillies, the magistrate of Warrnambool, had, 
however, the honest courage, some time since, 
to inflict the penalty of five pounds upon a 
publican for this offence. Would that his 
conduct were imitated ! Perhaps, as a writer 
has remarked, "it becomes a nature so active 
in the suppression of slavery to consider 
betimes, in taking up new countries, how 
the aboriginal races can be preserved, and 
how the evil effects of spirituous ligmp, of 
gunpowder, and of diseases, more mnnical 
to them than even slavery, may be counter- 
acted." Especially does this seem necessary 
when the poor creatures, as Mr. Rusden, 
their friend, has declared, *' have no moral 
check to appeal to, and the craving for the 
excitement of drink becomes a physical 
disease, controlling their wills, as it does in 
many cases the civilised man, who has had 
better advantages, less excuse for yielding, 
and less temptation.' ' 

If the circumstances attending the intem- 
perance of Europeans be regarded as such an 
evil as to call forth the utmost self-denial 
and exertion of their fellow-countrymen to 
arrest its progress, are we to be indifferent 
to its ravages among those dark unfortun- 
ates? We cannot be unmoved at this tale 
of their Guardian : — "At the Merri Creek, 
one mramng at daybreak, there were four or 
five lyn^^liedded in the jnud, drunk, not 
dead ; cdJd comes on, and as soon as disease 
torches a black's cheat, you cannot save 
Jiim. " Old Mahrout was aakedi the secret of 
their decline, and thus explained it ; — ' 'Be- 



cause they knopk about in liquor, and no 
children because they ^o with a good many 
white men." A volume could say no more. 

Repeatedly have we fallen in with drunken 
groups, and witnessed deeds of violence. 
More than once have we narrowly escaped 
an onslaught from some infuriated native, in 
the attempt to rescue the female victim of 
his rage. We have passed a tree, from the 
side of which, the day before, the dead body 
of a native had been removed, who perished 
from exposure one wet winter's night, when 
lying out drunk and naked n^ the public- 
house. 

Again and again have we expostulated 
with publicans, near whose doors were 
transacted deeds of disgusting abomination, 
only to be perpetrated by savages, and only 
by them wheiv brutally intoxicated. We 
have seen a handsome young fellow, clean 
and respectably dressed, ride up to the Hotel 
Post Office for his master's letters. In an 
hour or two after, we have beheld him with 
his drunken countrymen near, his master's 
property injured or lost, and he himself, 
with foul, torn clothes, bleeding from an 
encounter. 

One evening, when visiting the Ballaarat 
Gold-fields, in 1852, we saw a party of 
aborigines plied with drink by English- 
men, until their bestial manners and coarse 
speech excited the brutal mirth of their cruel 
tempters. Throughout the night the bush 
was disturbed with the mad yells and quarrels 
of the poor creatures. Early in the morning 
we rose to ascertain the cause of moaning at 
no great distance. To our horror there lay 
before us a wretched man in the mud, with 
nothing upon him but a shirt, thoroughly 
drenched with a night of cold, wintry rain. 
While his limbs shook with the inclemency 
of the weather, his brow was wet with the 
sweat of agony. In answer to questions, he 
groaned out, ** Me killed — Long Tom did it 
—him drunk — him stab me knife." Lifting 
his shirt, we beheld a large gash in his side, 
out of which part of his bowels were protrud- 
ing, and mingling with the grit of the soil ! 
The doctor arrived, and pronounced the case 
hopeless. The poor fellow must die. But 
who was the murderer ? 

Prostitution and its effects may be regarded 
as second only to drink, and as its natural 
accompaniment in the work of destruction. 

In the early times of all the colonies, the 
want of women was felt to be the cause of 
much social evil. Female convicts were 
fewer than those of the other sex. Men, 
young and unmarried, were not only fore- 
most in emigration, but for a long time were 
almost alone in the foreign field. Usually of 
ardent character, energetic disposition, and 
rob\istYia\)\lB ol\iA^ ,^^^iitfi^Vw«.\«A state of 
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moral impulses, the bush shepherds and 
stock keepers of Australia were early brought 
into association with their black female 
neighbours, with decided disadvantage to 
1x)th parties. At one time force, at other 
times the influence of bribes, were employed 
to obtain these objects of lawless passion. 

The first consequences were distrust of the 
whites on the part of husbands and brothers, 
frequent retaliation, and much blood-shed- 
ding. Bat, soon discovering their own feeble- 
ness of arm, and gradually losing feelings of 
dignity and independence in the treacherous 
drink of the stranger, they ceased to regard 
the act otherwise than one of necessity, 
and as a means for gratifying their own 
newly-excited and unnatural thirst. 

The moral effecf upon the women was 
most disastrous. Their strange infatuation 
for white men everywhere led them into 
frequent and fatal confljpts with the males of 
their tribes. They, more than the men, 
imbibed the taste for drink, and suffered far 
more in proportion. Those who had chil- 
dren neglect^ them ; and they who were but 
recently married never had them afterwards. 
They seemed wholly reckless of the opinion 
of their friends, and utterly regardless of 
any evil consequences to themselves. Rapid 
and wretched was their fall. 

The same thing was observed among the 
Indians. In 1761, President Stiles heard 
from an intelligent Indian a statement which 
led him to exclaim : — " From this account it 
would seem that the morals of the Indians 
were corrupt before the arrival of the Eng- 
lish, that, although a strong prejudice 
against illegitimate births existed, it did not 
prevent prostitution, and only produced 
abortion and infanticide, and that these last 
customs being broken up by the inflDence of 
the whites, all reserve was thrown aside, and 
the Indians became shamefully licentious. 
The young women hesitated not to receive 
presents for their shame. Is it wonderful," 
adds the good man, " that communities so 
licentious, and, added to this, so indolent 
and drunken, should not increase ?— that 
they should even rapidly decline?" Dr. 
Wilson, the ethnologist, noticed the opera- 
tion of the same cause. 

The physical effects soon manifested them- 
selves. Disease, the fell disease of vice, 
crept among the tribes, blighting peace of 
families, destroying social pleasures, and 
bringing gall into their daily existence . 

Often, when travelling about in the bush, 
for a number of years past, have we been 
reminded of the presence of this dreadful 
■courge. A Helbourne magistrate once saw 
a man kicking a child toward a fire, but 
■topped doio^ so on his approach. Ja»t then 
A lubn CAme and took it up. Their appear- 



ance is thus noted: — '*Two such hideous 
objects I never saw. They were a perfect 
mass of sores, both of them." Turning to 
the man, and upbraiding him for his cruelty, 
the fellow sulkily said, **No — no — me no 
cruel — me want to die." 

Mr. Cunningham, about forty years ago, 
noticed the effect of this intercourse, — ^the 
destruction of the children. *' Personal 
prostitution among those associating with the 
whites is carried on to a great extent, the 
husbands disposing of the favour of their 
wives to the convict servaq|g for a slice of 
bread or a pipe of tobaccl^The children 
produced by this intercourse ^re generally 
sacrificed." The Rev. J. C. S. Handt, . 
Lutheran Missionary at Moreton Bay, bears 
similar testimony, in these words: — **A 
principal cause of their decrease is the pros- 
titution of their wives to Europeans. This 
base intercourse not only retards the pro- 
creation of their own race, but almost always 
tends to the destruction of the offspring 
brought into existence by its means." 

Drink and prostitution are proximate as 
well as direct causes of death, by rendering 
the body more susceptible to attack by disease, 
and by inducing those reckless habits which 
preve^ them taking common precautions 
against the contraction and increase of dis- 
orders. Well might the Rev. Dr. Brown " 
write many years ago: — '* A glance at their 
habits will conrince us that the true solution 
of the questio#(of decline) is to be found in 
disease.^' 

As if this were not sufficient to account for 
the sterility of the nativagvomen, some 
writers, as Count Strzelecki,^pert the doc- 
trine that no such female who has borne 
children to a white man can afterwards pro- 
duce offspring by her own countryman. The 
fact of hardly a child, excepting a half-caste, 
being now ever born among the poor .crea- 
tures of the settled districts, seems a strong ^ 
argument in favour of this opinion. On the ^ 
other hand, sujh a result is never observed 
among other dark races ; for nothing can 
exceed the fecundity of the negro women of 
the United States, between whom and the 
white people more illicit intercourse takes 
place than even in Australia. A few have 
employed the argument to try to establish the 
theory of the independenoe of the species of 
the inhabitants of New Holland. 

Dr. Thomson, late surgebn to the Niger ex- 
pedition, investigated this question when visit- 
ing New South Wales, in 1S49. Respecting the 
Connt's theory, he writes : — "I am obliged 
to say, that all I could ascertain was quite 
inconsistent with it." He thinks that much 
may be due to tb^ V^t^Vjwi 'ia^^sL <(Kk\!i!^^'Q&^:»ak 
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fecundity of the gms arises not from any 
deviation of natui-e's laws, as it is attempted 
to be proved, but because the European, 
, wherever he takes his civilisation, takes his 
vices also. 

This gentleman went further. He interro- 
gated the blacks themselves. ** On inform- 
ing," he says, "some of the Wyong natives 
and others of Hunter's Biver, that this to be 
acquired sterility of their. * gins* had been 
imported, they all regarded it with derision, 
assuring me they had known it to occur 
repeatedly in their own and other tribes, for 
native women J^i)ear children to their black 
husbands or cpHPanions after having borbe 
children to Riropeans." 

As some demonstration of decay, ihe fol- 
lowing figures are put before the reader : — 
In 1788 it is supposed the native population 
about Port Jackson and Botany Bay was 
about 1500 ; as many as 67 boats of theirs 
were seen at once in the harbour. In 1853 
but eight remained ! Maoroo, the last of 
the Botany Bay tribe, thus told his tale to 
Mr. Miles : — ** This all my counlky— nice 
country. My father chief long time ago, 
now I chief ; water all pretty. When I 
little fellow, plenty blackfellow — plenty gin 
— plenty picaninny — great corrobory — plenty 
fight. Ah ! all gone now, all gone ; €kly me 
left to walk about." 

The desolation after the small-pox, intro- 
duced among them by our people the year 
after the settlement of SydMy, is mourn- 
fully described by Captain^ unter. " It 
was truly shocking," he says, " to go round 
the coves of Ifci s harbour, which were for- 
merly so n^^l^k frequented by the natives : 
where, in thTOives in the rocks, which used 
to shelter whole families in bad weather, 
were now to be seen men, women, and chil- 
dren lying dead." 

The decrease among those of Port Phillip 
or Victoria is equally well marked. The 
M Yarra and coast tribes numbered 92 in 1848, 
and 36 in 1858 ; there had been but one 
birth in ten years ! Mr. Parker speaks of 
ten tribes having 88 die out of 179, within 
his own knowledge. Of four tribes, about 
Lal-lal but 15 remain. Two tribes mustering 
32 in 1858 had formerly 300. Of a large 
tribe in (Jipps Land there are now but one 
man and a half-caste child. Upon the au- 
thority of Mr. Wills, police magistrate, we 
learn that 500 of the Omeo blacks were 
existing in 1835, and in 1858 but two men 
and three women. The Gipps Land tribes 
had decreased from 800 to 80, says Mr. 
Commissioner Tyers, in fifteen years. Mr. 
Thomas saw 900 collected together at one 
/i/oa Bear Melbourne. Mr. Tbrelkeld speaks 
o/s tribe in New Soatb Wales being reduced 
ihua 164 to 8 only, in four years. 



The marked decrease of females, as con- 
trasted with men, is to be accounted for in 
the destructive agency of drink. Observing 
among a group of natives only three women 
to a dozen men, we learned, from one well 
acquainted with the tribe, that the disap- 
pearance of several women within his know- 
ledge was entirely owing to drunken quarrels. 
The* murder was committed, the body was 
buried, and the silence of the grave was pre- 
served. 

The picture drawn by Mr. Forest of the 
Indians applies to the Australians : — " With- 
out hope, without ambition, debarred from 
even the excitement of war, they shik into a 
state of stupid listlessness, and think only of 
enjoying the present by an unrestrained in- 
dulgence in brutalising, pleasures. They 
become more indolent than ever ; they in- 
dulge in intemperance as far as their re- 
sources and opportunities will allow." 

They lose heart vitli the helplessness of 
their situation. Derrimut thus tells the sor- 
rows of his people, when speaking to a magis- 
trate in Melbourne, and pointing down the 
leading tetreet of the city : — *' All this mine — 
all along here Derrimut's once; no matter 
now — very soon tumble down (die)." He 
was asked, ** Have you any children ?" 
Throwing himself into a passion, he exclaimed, 
"Why me have lubra •■ why me have pican- 
inny? You have all this place; no good 
have lubra — no good have children me; me 
tumble down, die very soon." 

When visiting the Burra Burra copper 
mines in 1850, we witnessed a great excite- 
ment among the blacks in that neighbourhood. 
.It appeared that as the smelting works were 
in vigorous operation, and the forests near 
were insufficient to keep the fires going, the 
Malice scrub, towards the Murray, was 
being invaded for fuel. The natives, as 
easily and as groundlessly excited as children, 
had got a belief that the whitefellow intended 
to cut down all the trees of the country, so * 
that there would be no shelter for them nor 
their game. They would often stop the wood 
carts, and imploringly say to the drivers, — 
« Why you do this ? Why you cut him 
down scrub ? No kangaroo— -no wallaby for 
blackfellow and picaninny. Why you do 
the like o' that ? " 

In the evening, at their camp fire, they 
would sing a mournful plaint about the 
cruelty of the white man, who " take him 
everything blackfellow country." They felt 
as Heki the Maori did, when he thus 
addressed the missionary : — ''If the great 
Creator thus continues to press upon us, you 
will soon toll your bell, bu^here ^Ul be 
none to answer it." " 

It is no satisfaction to be told by Mr. 
PritcKaid, t\ift «l\in.o\o^, " It may happen 
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that in the coarse of another centaiy, the 
aboriginal races of most parts of the world 
will have ceased entirely to exist." There is 
no arresting the progress of their decay. 
Wherever the European goes, his simoon 
breath destroys them. 

Among the Indians of South America a 
sickness comes . upon the approach of 
Fale-&ces, and the tribes sink gradually 
away. Eren with the apoltgy that we come 
to bless them with the sweets of civilisation, 
onr footsteps are to them the harbingers of 
death ; as the natiuralist on the Amazons 
ohserved, ''Before me Indians can be re- 
claimed in large numbers, it is most likely 
they will become extinct as a race." 

^ Mr. Merivale, in his " Colonies and Oolo- 
nisation," has presented the alternative of 
perpetuity or destruction in these terms: — 
** Native races must in every instance either 
perish, or be amalgamated witii the general 
population of their country." This gives 
little hope for even the Maories, and none 
for the Australians. The existing struggle 
in New Zealand is but as the dying throes of 
a people sensible that thf^ are ''marching 
slowly down the gloomy and dark road to 
extinction ;" and, in sheer desperation, they 
are flinging themselves upon the bayonets of 
the white strangers, in search of an heroic 
rather than an inglorious end. Peace or war, 



amity or hatred,— each matters little. When 
the chief of the Amaisonian Pass^ Indians 
was dying, he exclaimed: — "The people of 
my nation have always been good friends to 
the Carwas (whites) ; but before my grand- 
children are old like me the name of Pass^ 
will be forgptten." 

Tet still the quesHon returns, why should 
our dark races pass away ? There was no 
apparent diminution of physical foiib, moral 
power, or mental activity^ Humboldt speaks 
of the Peruvian as " the fading remnants of 
a society sinking amidst storms, overthrown 
and shattered by overwhelming oatastrophes." 
It is oUierwise with our aborigines. ' They 
^ retire to the cold shades amidst serenity and 
peace ; 

Like ships that»have gone down at sea, 
When heaven was all tranquility. 

The -signs of their decrepitude suddenly fall 
upon &em as the curtain of night descends 
in the tropics. With diseased frames, with 
hopeless feelings, homeless and. childless, the 
present generation glides away from us. Like 
'the leaves of an English autumn, they ^ther 
and fall ; but, alas ! there is no spring for 
them. The Sheoak hangs its mournful, weird- 
like appendages over their tombs ; and, on it 
knotted, leafless strings, the passing breezes 
play their solemn requiem. 



APPENDIX. 



• Having been fortanate enough to have 

some interviews with one of the old origi- 
nals of ^the colony, the man who first rowed 
up the Tarra, and established a home on the 
site of Melbourne, before Mr. Fawkner or 
Mr. Batman saw Batman's Hill —Mr. George 
Evans — we obtained his version of the st9ry 
of Buckley. 

One of Batman's men, on Indented Head, 
being fond of strolling about) fell upon a- 
party of natives, with Buckley in their 
midst. He returned in great excitement to 
his companions, exclaiming, ** I have seen a 
white man with the blacks." To confirm his 
conjectures, he took a piece of bread, walked 
oflf with it to the group, and presented it to 
the giant as he sat with his friends. Buckley 
looked at the damper awhile, and then said 
" This is bread." He afterwards pointed to 
the initial letters on his arm, and subse- 
^ quently gave his name. 

Our originad colonist got the tale of the 
past from Buckley, so far as that reserved 
nature was willing to unfold. One of his 
first questions ^is as to his social history, 
his wtfe or wivS. The quiet man assured 

"^f^ him he had none, and that he never had one. 
The tribe wWo were so kind to him had pre- 
sented a girl to him, but be bad prudently 
declined the sparkling bargain, fearing a 
quarrel with some blackfellow less than him- 
self. In answer to their importunities, the 
poor fellow did a better thing than argue — he 
walked off into the forest alone. The young 
lady, betrothed, though not united, and wil- 
/u7^ though not wooed, went a^rher bash- 



I ful lover, and sought, by soft blandishments, 
to alter his resolve. He closed his eyes to 
her charms and his ears to her appeals. He 
dared not encounter the cares and responsi- 
bilities of married life, though that burden 
would be shared by beauty and affection. 
He fled from the fair one, and hid himself in 
the leafy solitude. Many a good laugh had 
the tribe at this disciple of celibacy, and 
the pouting maiden had to console herself 
with a second and a warmer love. 

Mr. Evans asked why he had not tried to 
escape. Buckley told the story of a boat 
coming for wood, and his calling after the 
crew as they left the shore. When he found, 
his alarmed countrymen deserting him, 
although he spoke in English, he relinquished 
even the desire to remove from his forest 
associates. 

When, some time after this, as a squatter 
about twenty miles from Melbourne, Mr. 
Evans lost an assigned servant, and wanted 
Buckley, then a constable, to see about the 
truant, that worthj^ idler, who never liked 
motion of tongue or limb, affectionately 
wished that a certain person would take off 
the runaway's legs, as he should now have ^o 
walk over to the Qeelong settlement in sei i 
of the rascal. 

The reason of his leaving the <olony was, 
according to our informant, the fear of the 
settlers that he might join the blacks against 
them. Our friend always regarded Buckley 
as one who loved ease and quietness, who had 
feW' wants and cares, and still fewer ideas. 



ADDITIONAL PARTICULARS 

COLLECTED SINCE THE PUBLICATION OP THIS WORK. 



Captain Bobson, the man who piloted Batman to these shores, mentions Buckley in his 
acconnt of the founding of the colony. After describing John Batman's trip up the 
Yarra, nearly six months before Mr. Fawkner*s arrival in Port Phillip, he adds : — " We 
watered near where Melboome now is, then sailed for ' Indented Head,' intending to 
make the settlement where Melbourne now is as soon as Batman could get more persons 
there. We left three white men, four blacks, a whaleboat and stores, with instructions 
to build a sod hut, loopholed and roofed with sods, and to be kind to the natives and 
allow them proTisions, a pound a-day. Buckley then came. He had heard on Western 
Port white men were there, and made his way round. This was after Batman had 
sailed for Launceston, after leaving the men, and food and boat." On his next trip to Port 
Phillip, a few weeks after, he says i^-** We landed all we had and came back to Laun- 
ceston. We saw Buckley on the visit. He had then left the natives and taken up with 
the whites." 

The following extract is from the Hobart Tovm Colonial Times, of 1835 : — 

"23rd July, 1836. 
'*A most extraordinary discovery has taken place at Port Phillip. Some of Mr. 
Batman's men were one fine morning much frightened at the approach of a white man of 
immense size, covered with an enormous opossum skin rug, and his hair and beard spread 
out as large as a bushel measure. He advanced with a number of spears in one hand 
and a waddy in the other. The first impression of Mr. Batman's men was, that this 
giant could put one of them under each arm and walk away with them. The man showing 
signs of peace, their fear subsided, and they spoke to him. At first he could not under- 
stand one word that was said, and it took a few days before he could make them under- 
stand who he was, and what he had been. His story is very remarkable. This man's name 
is William Buckley ; he was formerly a private in the 4th or King's Own. He was 
transported to New South Wales, and accompanied Governor Collins in the year 1804 to 
the settlement of Port Phillip. When the new colony was being established, Buckley 
.1th three others absconded, and when the settlement was abandoned they wei« left 
there, supposed to havu dhid in the bush. It might be imagined that there is some hoax 
about the affair, and wo should not have credited the story had not two of the leading 
members of the new company gone to one of the old settlers, who was also one of those 
forming the expedition of (iovernor CJollins. After asking a few particulars respecting 
the country, the question wa» put, whether any of the party remained after the settle- 
ment was broken up, when the party applied to immediately said that four men were left, 
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one of whom he particularly recollected because he was much taller than Lieut. Gunn, 
and his name was William Buckley. He added they were never heard of afterwards. It 
appears Buckley had never seen a white man for upwards of thirty years. He has been 
living on friendly terms with the natives, and has been considered a chief. He says he does 
not know what became of the otiier three runaways. Curiosity induced Mr. Batman's 
party to measure this Goliath. His height is six feet five inches and seven-eights ; he 
measures round the chest three feet nine inches. The calf of his leg and the thick 
parts of his arm are eighteen inches in circumference. By all accounts he is a 
model for a Hercules. He is more active than any of the blacks, and can throw 
a spear to an astonishing distance. He refuses to leave the natives. The man may be 
made most useful by the new settlement, and we trust every precaution will be taken to 
conciliate the blacks, and bring them by degrees to industrious habits through the medium 
of this man." 

William Kobertson, Esq., of Colac, has supplied us with a very characteristic anecdote 
of Buckley. When that gentleman came over, as one of the founders of the colony, to 
inspect the country with Mr. Qellibrand, the giant rode round with him. Showing him 
the celebrated cave in which he passed so many years of his life, Mr. Robertson remarked 
a stone rising up in the place where the wild white man had been accustomed to spread 
his sleeping rug, and exclaimed, ** Why did you never remove that stone from under 
you?" " 0," said the quiet lover of repose, ** what's the good of it." So lazy, so inert, 
so devoid of energy was the man who had lived thirty-three years without attemping to 
raise the natives one step in European civilisation. Buckley upon that occasion gave the 
Barrabool Hills to Mr. Robertson for a consideration, that part having been conceded to 
him by the tribe. Of course such a title 6ould not be made good. 



The Queensland papers give us the sad news of the death of poor Morrill, who, like 
Buckley, had for many years lived with the blacks, and found both home and friends with 
the tribe. When restored to civilisation, he attempted to stay the conflict then raging 
between the settlers and the natives, and boldly declared that since 1860 an indis- 
eriminate slaughter of the dark race had taken place. His offers of mediation were 
neglected or scorned. The Danite sword of destruction was drawn; and, as shown by 
the valued pamphlet by Gideon S. Lang, Esq., the Queensland Government had, in effect^ 
through its official agents, become implicated in the destruction of the aborigines in the 
north. Morrill has now passed away, and the people who were his friends in the bush 
are rapidly following him to the grave. 

November 1, 1866. 



BEVIEWS OF ME. BONWICFS COLONIAL WORKS. 



Australian Geospraphy. First Edition. 1846. » 

" As the parent of six children, I am bound to return my cordial thanks, not merely 
[ for your volume, which I have placed in their hands, but for an endeavour to provide for 
some of the educational wants of the children of the colony. Your plan appears to have 
been formed judiciously, and to be carried into effect with skill." — Bishop of Tasmania. 
<• This is the work of a talented and energetic schoolmaster in Hobart Town, an 
admirer of M. Fellenberg, one of the enthusiasts so needful to overcome the difficulties 
•upon education ; and it is no sma4 praise to say, that Mr. Bon wick partakes of his spirit. 
The work is well executed. As an essay on colonial books for schools it is an admirable 
production." — Sydney Morning Herald. 

Geography. Second Edition. 1851. 

" It appears to me not only to be well written, but its extracts are very appropriate, 
as calculated to give scholars a correct knowledge of that part of the world in which, or 
near which their lot is cast." — Captain Charles Sturt (the Explorer). 

** The peculiar and, we think, the crowning merit of these books is, that they have 
been compiled with particular reference to the notions, habits, and circumstances of our 
youth. They contain inforij^tion upon a variety of subjects peculiar to the Australian 
colonies.** — Sydney Empire, 1862. 

** The execution of the book is in a high degree Qieritorious, and he deserves the 
support of all the teachers and parents in these colonies.-^Melboume Argus, 

Geography of Australia and H&jr Zealand. Third Edition. 

<' Our estimate of the value of this Australian production may be learned from the 
fact that, in onr opinion, no homestead should be without it, and that here, as in Yic- 
toria and South Australia, it should become a class book in all our pul^c schodb.''-^- 
Launcester Examiner, December, 1855. * 

** We are glad to find that Mr. James Bonwick has been engaged for some years in 
the compilation of such a work. An early copy of it now lies before us ; and glancing 
through its pages, packed closely with facts relating to every feature in the geography of 
this and the neighbouring colonies, we are struck with the conviction that it is precisely 
the kind of manual that has long been wanted. Nothing seems to be omitted. — Our 
wonder is where he has managed to find such a mass of facts as he has compressed into 
this little book." — Melbourne Age, 

'* Bfr. Bonwick is entitled to great credit for this attempt to create an Australian 
school-literature, and as his book is used by the educational boards of Melbourne, a 
better testimonial to its value is afforded than any general expression of approbation by 
the press could yield."— Sydney Mwming Herald. 

" We cannot expren our gratitude too warmly to Mr. Bonwick for his really 
excellent grammar of Australian geography. From what we know of Mr. Bon wick's 
antecedents, ^ he is the person best adapted to prepare such a work ; — a man of 
education, liberal and enlightened views, a resident of many years standing in these 
Southern lands, and a person possessed of much experience in tuition, must have been 
well adapted for the task he has executed.'* — Sydney Freeman* 8 Journal. 



REVIEWS OF MR.B0NWICK8 COLONIAL WORKS. 



" Mr. Bon wick has been for many years resident in these colonies ; he has access 
to the best sources of information ; he has been indefatigable in his efforts to produce 
a boolyvhich might be a standard one on the subject he treats ; and he has succeeded. 
— Melffume Argus. % 

**li is the work of a man thoroughly familiar witn his subject, a colonist of 
fourteen years' standing, a traveller, md a practical teacher. The book does not 
contain a superfluous word ; it is what a book for schools ^should be, — compact and 
simple." — London Athenceum, October, 1866. 

Grammar for Anstralfati Youth. 

ft 

" The grammar is a very superior book. Australian adults as well as youth, may 
glean much information from its pages." — Adelaide Examiner, 1851. 

' Beader fbr Aostrallai Touth^ 

^ "The * Reader' is undoubtedly one of Mr. Eonwick's best productions. Its chief 
merit is the fact of its being strictly Australian in character and design." — Sydney 
Empire, 1862. 

« GMd Diggers' Magadne. 

"It contains a variety of useful and amusing infbrmation, not only for the absent 
digger, but tiie wife and family left behind ; and hr, from its tone, it is calculated to aid 
the cause of order and sound morals, apart from sectarian bias, we cordially hope that it 
may penetrate to every tent and hut upon the various diggings." — Victoria Standard, 
1852. 

Map of Victcria. 

" In addition to the usual featui-es of such productions,' the physical features of the 
colonies are marked by placing against the name of the place its geological character — 
the first attempt of the kind here." — Melbourne Leader, 1856; 

• - 

The Bushranger^ ; lUnstniting the Early Days of Van Diemen's Land. 

^» "In spite of its name, and the numerous deeds of blood that it suggests to the 
memory,' the book is by no means a mere Newgate Calendar, but something infinitely better. 
It exhibits a correct position of the state of society in earlier days, and makes our 
present condition much more than appreciable. We cordially recommend it to any one who 
^to become acquainted with the history of their real or adopted country. Mr. 



iwick deseriMB great credit for the series of books which he has projected." — Hobart 
Town CoUmiantim^es, 1856. 

William Buckley, The Wi&L White Uav, and his For!; Phillip Black Friends. 

"Mr. Bonwick is certainly an indefatigable, interesting, and instructive writer. — 
He supplements the main story by a mass of information relative to the former con- 
ditions, habits, usages, and character of the aboriginal population of Australia, derived 
from personal observation and other authentic sources. It is extremely well got up, 
and edited and revised with the greatest care." — Hobart Town Colonial Times, 1857. 

^ Bible StorieB for Tonng AustraUans. 



" They are evidently told by a mind which deHghl^ alike in the etherial freshness 
of these tale3 of glorious heroism, and in making others love them too. The book is 
Mted to be, and we -think will be, a favourite with all Sunday-school teachers and 

scbolara. Mr, Bonwick is a downright Australian, and his work is full of healthy 

Cbnatian feeling/'— Southern Spectator. 



REVIEWS OP MR B ON WICK S COLONIAL WORKS. 



BiBOorery and Setttement of Port Phillip. 

• 

" It has heen criticised in the most friendly spirit by contemporaries in &I] the 
colonies." — Colonial Times and Tasmanian, 1857. 

' ' My chief object being to depict Victoria, not as she was, bnt as she is now, 1 shall 
not trouUe the reader with long narratives of early history. These have been earnestly 
and copionsly giiien by the industry of Mr. Bonwick in his recent pablications." — 
Mr. WEaiuKTH's *' Victoria in 1857." 

"Mr. Bonwick has had the advantage of sitting by the fireside of many of the Old 
Chnms, who first penetrated the Victorian wilds, and listening to their hair- breadth 
escapes and marveUons adventures. These he has condensed into a peculiarly nervons 
and racy style, which delights the reader, and makes him regret he was not there to see 
the men who figured conspicuously in this sitting drama, and who would -ke known to 
the greater portion of mankind only by their giving their names to some mountain, 
promontory, or harbour, will in Mr. Bonwick's book appear in all the reality of Hfe, and 
present themselves before us as they acted, struggled and fought, and conquered in the 
great field of enterprise which energies and self^lenial have bequeathed to their 
postenly." — Castlemaine Mimer^s Right, 

''Mr. Bonwick's succinct and compendious narrative belongs to the class of 
literature denominated by the French, Memoires pour Servir. Future historians wiU 
turn to it as a repertory of valuable facts, lucidly, systematically, and chronologically 
stated ; for the most part well authenticated, and all of them of the deepest interest 
because bearing upon the infancy and rapidly maturing youth of a country, whose 
splendid destinies have yet to be revealed, and whose future greatness may transcend 
both our hopes and our belief." — ^Melbourne Argus, 1856. 

A Sketch of Boroondara. 

"One thing we notice in all his works — ^they are Australian. — Everything Aus- 
tralian is tinted vrith the colours of Paradise by the brush of this patriotic painter."--* 
Southern SpecUUw, 1858. 

Western "^nctoria; Its Geography, Geology, and Sodal Oonditions. 

"It purports to be a narrative of an educational tour made by the author, in his 
capacity of inspector of schools iu 1857 ; bnt instead of a bare record (^ dry statistical 
&cts, we have a most charming, readable Hwok, full of information of every kind, and 
interspersed with gossiping anecdotes, and glowing description of scenery. It is 
written, moreover, in an easy, flowing, attractive style.** — Portland Guardian, Decern- 
ber, 1858. 

"He has always something to tell us, does it in eaqr, graceful, purpose-like style, 
that is charming to us ; a man who knows his work and does it, — keeping withal an 
honest eye in his head, that can see into and through a considerable numb^ of things^ 
and who can relate to us what he has seen and felt without any affectation or nonsense ; 
snch an one ought not to be other than dear to us, and such an one Mr. Bonwick is. — Bnt 
it is in contact wi^ his fellow men, of every type or rank, that we like beet to see 
Mr. Bonwick, who has a very warm sympaUiy with humanity in its every phase. — 
There are very many natural wonders in that western region, of which our rraders, if 
they look, will find an admirable description in the volume before ns, by one who is an 
ardent admirer of nature. — If they read it with honesty of heart, we can promise that 
it will give them an hour or two's very agreeable entertainment, and that it will leave 
them not worse or foolisher, bat wiser and better men."— Cftmd'oa TVinei, Jannary, 
1859. 
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